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JAPAN IN CHINA! 


CHRISTOPHER CHANCELLOR 


Four years ago almost to a day, on June 19th, 1935, I was 
privileged to speak at Chatham House on exactly the same subject 
as to-night. Japan was trying then, by threatening the use of 
force, to procure a re-orientation of Chinese internal politics which 
might enable her peacefully to attain the strategic and economic 
objectives which comprised her China policy. There was talk at 
that time of a British initiative to extend financial assistance to 
China. I offered an explanation for the bitterness of Japan’s 
reaction to this initiative. I suggested that Japan was mortally 
afraid of uncontrolled industrial growth in China, and that a 
fundamental factor in Japanese policy was fear of competition 
from a modernised industrial China. I said it was possible that 
Japan might prefer to retard China’s economic growth rather 
than allow her, assisted by the West, to develop along lines which 
would conflict with Japan’s vital interests. 

During the months which followed the retreat of the Chinese 
armies from Shanghai many of us used to wonder what con- 
ceivably could be the advantage to anyone, particularly to Japan, 
of the wholesale destruction by the Japanese army of everything, 
factories and buildings, which lay inits path. For instance, there 
was even quite an extensive destruction of agricultural implements 
in the Nanking region. But this became intelligible on the 
assumption that Japan’s objective in China was a dual one, con- 
structive in the north and destructive in the Yangtse Valley. In 
North China Japan wanted to develop and control sources of 
raw materials, coal, iron and particularly cotton. In the Yangtse 
campaign, which Japan found herself drawn into without any 
previous plan, the policy was at first purely destructive. The 
Chinese ‘‘ scorched-earth ’’ policy of destroying everything before 
the advancing Japanese army was at least a logical policy. It 
seemed strange, however, to us to watch the Japanese adding 
fuel to the Chinese fires which aimed at preventing them from 
exploiting their victory. 

1 Address given at Chatham House on June 2oth, 1939; Lieut.-Col. Sir John 
Chancellor, G.C.M.G., G.C.V.O., D.S.O., in the Chair. 
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The Japanese army has now overrun a vast part of China; 
but it does not occupy a defined tract of country with geographical 
boundaries. As soon as Japan came south of the Great Wall she 
met this great difficulty: that there were no natural frontiers 
against which she could establish herself. China is so huge that 
it is extraordinarily difficult for the Japanese army to insulate 
the so-called occupied territory from the territory which is still 
Chinese. For example, I was in Hankow !ast summer when 
General Lu Chung-lin left to take up his duties as Chiang Kai- 
Snek’s new governor in the province of Hopei, the province 
where Pekin and Tientsin are situated. I saw General Lu being 
given a dramatic send-off on setting out to take up his post right 
inside territory which the Japanese had “ conquered’’ a year 
before—and he got through. The Japanese-occupied territory, I 
think, can be best described as the railways, the roads, the 
principal strategic and commercial centres and most of the coastal , 
and river ports in China’s richest and most accessible provinces. 
After the fall of Hankow there ceased to be a front in the accepted 
sense. If you told somebody in China that you were off to the 
front, he would have to guess a great many times before he found 
out where you were going. 

Broadly speaking, the occupation of Hankow marked the end 
of the Japanese formal offensive. There was no purpose in 
plunging on into the heart of China. There was no military 
objective which would justify further sacrifices of men and 
material. Having seen both the Chinese and Japanese armies at 
close quarters, I have little hesitation in saying that the Japanese 
army could go where it wished in China, even to Chungking, if it 
chose to make the necessary effort and to obtain the necessary 
reinforcements from Japan. I believe I am right in saying that 
nobody outside the Japanese General Staff knows exactly how 
many troops are in China to-day. Sailings from Japan are kept 
very secret, and as the units are constantly moved about from 
place to place in China, it is almost impossible to keep track of 
them. Personally I am inclined to think that there are less 
Japanese troops in China than most people believe. The com- 
monly stated figure is about eight hundred thousand troops south 
of the Great Wall. I think possibly five hundred thousand would 
be nearer the mark. But however that may be, the Japanese 
army is spread very thin over a huge area; in places it would be 
spread disastrously thin if the Chinese were militarily a little more 
efficient. Without enlarging their forces I doubt whether the 
Japanese could greatly enlarge the scope of their military opera- 
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tions; in fact, after watching the trend of events in China since 
the end of last year, I believe they will have to bring over sub- 
stantial reinforcements from Japan in order to carry on the work 
of pacification. But the main disposition of the Japanese army 
in China seems likely to remain in general as it is to-day. Japan 
realises that she may not be able to destroy Chiang Kai-Shek 
{one of her announced war aims) ; but she hopes that if her army 
remains in occupation of everything that hitherto has been 
regarded as of economic value in China, the picture will gradually 
alter in her favour—that Chinese of the better type will associate 
themselves with the “puppet’’ administrations and that the 
prestige and authority of Chungking will steadily decline. To 
promote this process, while the army devotes itself to the task of 
pacification in the occupied areas, the Japanese air arm will 
continue systematically and indiscriminately to raid Chinese 
territory, a daily terror from the skies, designed to weaken the 
resources, communications and morale of the Chinese Govern- 
ment. A few months ago the Chinese in Chungking entertained 
the pathetically optimistic hope that the Szechuenese clouds would 
make major air raids impossible. A clear sky is a rarity in 
Chungking; the Chinese have a saying that ‘‘ when the sun comes 
out in Szechuen the dogs bark.’’ But, as we have recently seen, 
this optimism was delusion. 

Now, the Chinese themselves always said that the fall of 
Hankow would mark a fundamental change in the character of 
the campaign. Positional warfare would be replaced by guerilla 
operations conducted against Japan’s scattered garrisons and 
extended communications. The Chinese at last came to realise 
that they could never defeat Japan in the orthodox military 
sense. They are too deficient in equipment, capacity for organisa- 
tion, generalship and knowledge of the science of warfare. All 
that they now hope to do is to keep themselves together as a 
political reality in the Western Provinces of China and to harass 
the Japanese army of occupation over a wide enough area and for 
a long enough time to prevent it from exploiting its conquests. 
This, then, is a test of endurance in which all kinds of factors other 
than military factors are involved. 

The Japanese army, enormously extended as it is, ought to be 
very vulnerable indeed to guerilla tactics. Yet the Chinese 
guerillas so far have fallen sadly short of expectations. Of course 
evidence is difficult to collect, as foreigners are mostly confined to 
the treaty ports and the Japanese permit no one to move about 
freely in the occupied zones. You cannot rely at all on either 
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Chinese or Japanese reports, although in justice I think I ought to 
add that throughout the conflict we have found that on the 
whole the Chinese reports are nearer the truth than the Japanese 
reports. As regards the guerillas, one’s only accurate information 
comes from the missionaries, who, with tremendous gallantry, 
remain at their posts in the interior, and from whom, through 
devious channels, reports trickle in. It is impossible to give an 
accurate general picture, because guerilla activities vary so much 
in different parts of the country. This is not surprising when you 
consider what is covered by the term guerilla. Guerillas may be 
anything from regular military units in communication with 
Chungking by wireless to just plain bandits exploiting the general 
situation. In some areas the guerillas have shown an unfortunate 
disposition to let things slide, preferring to live off the villages 
within their domain, rather than raid Japanese outposts. The 
efforts to destroy bridges and railway embankments have often 
been miserably inadequate owing to lack of technical knowledge 
and supplies of dynamite. One day last summer at the Hung- 
jao aerodrome, just outside Shanghai, which is near my own 
house, the guerillas staged a raid. The small Japanese post had 
been withdrawn from the aerodrome about two nights before, and 
just before sunrise we were woken up by a tremendous noise of 
machine-gun firing. The guerillas then dashed on to the aero- 
drome, pulled down the Japanese flag, put up the Kuomintang 
flag—and bolted. One unlucky old Chinese gentleman walking 
out early in the fields was killed. I only relate this episode 
because it is typical of quite a lot of activity which goes under the 
rather impressive title of guerilla operations. The truth is that 
China needs a battalion of T. E. Lawrences. I think I should 
qualify this picture a little by adding that in Chungking there is 
a very general realisation of the shortcomings of the guerillas. 
Plans are stated to be under way for bolstering them up by 
distributing regular Chinese units about the occupied territory, 
and further attempts are to be made at co-ordination. Recently 
there has been a resurgence of irregular fighting round Canton, 
in the Hangchow sector and in North China. 

Nevertheless I think it is essential to reserve judgment on this 
question of the guerillas. One can only say that up to the present 
the Chinese have not shown themselves capable of conducting a 
guerilla type of warfare on a scale which can materially affect the 
military status quo. To do this it would be necessary for the 
Chinese to kill many more Japanese than they do. Here again 
I tread in the shadows, because no one knows exactly how many 
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Japanese have been killed. My friend, the Soviet councillor, 
whom I saw in March in Peking, told me that he had special 
information to the effect that the Chinese were killing eight 
hundred and sixty Japanese every day. I do not know how he 
arrived at this oddly precise figure; but I am quite sure that it 
was generous to the Chinese. But if we have to discount the 
guerillas as a military factor, we can nevertheless count them as a 
very important element in the long-term endurance test. Even 
if militarily they do not become much more effective than at 
present, they can make it exceedingly difficult for the Japanese 
army to settle down and get on with the work of exploiting the 
occupied territory. 

I have sometimes felt, when viewing the unattractive results, 
that there might be a little less nocturnal chopping off of heads 
of Chinese puppet policemen and a little more bona-fide shooting 
at Japanese soldiers. But of course decapitation has a value if 
carried out on a big enough scale, and Chungking is determined 
to press forward with this business of ‘‘ bumping off the puppets.”’ 
In this enterprise it has been already quite successful. At the 
time when the so-called Reformed Government was launched by 
the Japanese in Nanking, I remember an American-registered 
Chinese newspaper in Shanghai came out with the headline: 
“A new litter of puppets.’’ At the current rate of puppet 
mortality further deliveries will become increasingly difficult. 
This question of ‘‘ bumping off the puppets ’’ was, of course, the 
actual casus helli in Tientsin. The four Chinese gangsters whom 
we refused to hand over, were believed by the Japanese to be 
concerned in the killing in the British Concession of a Mr. Chen 
who had been working for them. 

The Chinese have shown a disposition to take advantage of 
the comparative safety of the foreign Concessions in conducting 
their war of assassination. A considerable number of small fry 
among the puppets were killed in this way in Shanghai last year. 
Finally, early this year Mr. Chen-lo, Foreign Minister in the Nan- 
king Reformed Government, was shot dead in his house on a road 
on the outskirts of the International Settlement. Things became 
very tense in Shanghai. We all felt that the pot was very nearly 
boiling over, and many of us thought that the Japanese were 
going to enter the Settlement. A number of urgent telegrams 
were sent to Chiang Kai-shek by leading Chinese residents entreat- 
ing him to confine this activity to territory outside the foreign- 
administered areas. The crisis passed, and, to the general relief, 
the epidemic of assassinations in Shanghai ceased, at any rate 
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for the time being. In considering this question it has to be 
remembered that the handful of foreign troops guarding certain 
sections of Shanghai constitute a protection for the lives and 
property of about 3 million Chinese who would otherwise be at 
the mercy of the Japanese army. 


The mere existence of the guerillas, therefore, makes it 
extremely difficult for the Japanese army to start the constructive 
side of its operations. This has become especially apparent in 
North China, where the principal fruits of conquest were to take 
the form of bulk shipments of cotton to Japan. Last February, 
with the approach of the cotton-planting season, the Japanese 
executed a series of drives into Hopei Province. This effort was 
superficially successful. The Japanese columns occupied their 
objectives without much difficulty, and the guerilla bands dis- 
persed in front of them. But the Japanese could do no more 
than garrison the towns, while at night their dominion extended 
no farther than their sentry-posts. The guerillas compelled the 
farmers to cultivate food-crops instead of cotton. It will be 
extraordinarily difficult for the Japanese to obtain real control 
over the countryside, short of maintaining an enormous army of 
occupation over a very long period. Particularly cruel reprisals 
are taken against the villagers in the guerilla areas. But this 
only adds to the general impoverishment of the country. The 
Japanese army cannot possibly occupy every village. As soon 
as they move away from a district the guerillas close in again. 
The condition of the farmers is absolutely desperate all over 
China. In North China the situation in the countryside is one 
of increasing anarchy. 

The general picture, then, of Japan in China is one of an 
army which has tried to occupy more territory than it is able 
effectively to control, striving to ‘cash in’’ on its adventure, 
exasperated because the material rewards of conquest seem to 
elude its grasp and followed by a vast horde of camp followers, 
out for booty, representing all that is least attractive in Japan. 
So far the Japanese army has not been able to settle down. It 
feels insecure and rather unsure of itself. In the night Japanese 
sentries, scattered up and down China, fire off their rifles in the 
darkness in order to keep up their spirits. 

I will give you some sort of picture of this Japanese army in 
China as I have seen it myself. As regards the campaign in the 
Yangtse, I can say without any hesitation that it would be almost 
impossible to exaggerate the cruelty of the Japanese army in its 
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treatment of the Chinese civilian population. I have no time to 
describe what happened during the weeks following the occupa- 
tion of Nanking. I have a great friend, a Japanese of the very 
finest type, who went to Nanking from Shanghai six weeks after 
the occupation. He told me that he would never forget as long 
as he lived the awful spectacle of wholesale murder and pillage 
that he saw there. He described to me the scene when General 
Matsui, the Japanese Commander-in-Chief, called together his 
commanders (including a Prince of the Royal House) on the steps 
of the Sun Yat-sen Monument at the Purple Mountain. For half 
an hour he harangued them. He told them that what had hap- 
pened in Nanking would be a permanent stain on the honour of 
the Japanese army, and that they should all feel everlasting shame. 
Nevertheless this process of murder and pillage continued right 
up the Yangtse Valley. 

I have many memories of this period. Once I acted as 
chauffeur to Father Jacqinot, the Jesuit priest, who is a very 
well-known figure in China. He asked me to take him to see some 
French mission property in Sungkiang, a small town about thirty 
miles south of Shanghai. I drove him along the Hangchow road 
down which, three or four weeks earlier, the Japanese army had 
pursued the retreating Chinese. Old men and young boys had 
been forced to carry burdens far beyond their strength. We 
passed their bodies on the roadside bayoneted by their conquerors 
where they had fallen from exhaustion. We passed the graves 
of Chinese farmers which had been broken open : skeletons were 
displayed grotesquely at the side of the road. There was an 
endless vista of blackened ruins of farms and villages. The whole 
thirty-mile journey through country normally densely populated 
was like a journey through a desert. Crops lay rotting in the 
fields as far as the eye could see. Sungkiang itself, once a thriving 
walled city (incidentally the original headquarters of General 
Gordon’s “‘ ever-victorious army ’’), was a scene of indescribable 
desolation. Acres of buildings were laid waste, and the only 
visible living creatures were bands of dogs gorging themselves on 
the corpses. On our way back to Shanghai we met the Japanese 
army—an artillery unit returning from the direction of Hangchow. 
It made the most extraordinary appearance. Gun-limbers were 
loaded with loot : clocks, furniture, rolls of silk—everything you 
can think of. Rickshaws were hitched on behind cavalry horses 
piled up with trunks and suitcases. Japanese soldiers, with live 
chickens strapped to their belts, were riding on donkeys, cows, 
and even water-buffaloes which they had got in from the farms. 
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We saw foraging-parties sent out all over the countryside to comb 
the farms and villages for loot. They stripped the farms of 
everything they had, alive or dead, and then set fire to them. 
We stopped on our way back to Shanghai, fifteen miles out, at a 
Catholic mission. It was simply packed with women and girls 
seeking refuge from the Japanese army. I went back there again 
with Father Jacqinot about three months later. The mission 
was then besieged by Chinese peasants trying to get their daughters 
kept in a place of safety; but there was no more room, and the 
kindly Fathers had to turn them away. I have given you this 
personal description because I think it constitutes a more vivid 
picture than quotations from reports and statistics compiled by 
other people. What I have described was only a very small 
example of a state of affairs which existed all the way between 
Shanghai and Nanking, and beyond. I have looked up a telegram 
which I sent to Reuters about this time, in December 1937. After 
referring to various reports coming into Shanghai, I wrote: 
“What is happening in the densely populated delta between 
Shanghai and Nanking may one day be described as one of the 
greatest mass migrations in history. No one is able to answer 
the question : What is happening to the hundreds of thousands, 
or rather millions, of Chinese who have disappeared from this 
area. A huge number have been killed. A never-ceasing stream 
of refugees is fleeing up the Yangtse before the terror of the 
Japanese army.”’ 

I feel that people here have never fully realised the magnitude 
of the horror of this Yangtse campaign. The death and destruc- 
tion in six months must have far exceeded the eleven-year ravages 
in the same area of the Tai Ping rebellion three-quarters of a 
century before. 

In North China the Japanese campaign was conducted less 
ruthlessly. This may partly be explained, as I suggested earlier, 
by the fact that in the north there was a constructive policy, 
whereas in the Yangtse the first objective was to destroy. Also 
treatment of the civilian population has varied very much in 
accordance with the resistance put up by the Chinese troops. 
There has been an extraordinarily primitive element about the 
Japanese campaign. Japanese officers often talk about “ punish- 
ing ’’ the Chinese, those wicked Chinese so evilly disposed as to 
resist the Japanese army, yet so remarkably inferior that ‘‘ one 
Japanese soldier is worth at least a thousand Chinese.” Of 
course this punishment, so brutally administered, is for the most 
part visited upon the utterly defenceless Chinese farmers. 
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As to the Japanese army in the field, I think it is true to say 
that in organisation, supplies, transport and staff work generally 
it is quite an efficient machine. But in just those features where 
one would have expected it to be pre-eminent there has been a 
notable deficiency. I refer to the discipline and morale of the 
troops themselves. All the observers with whom I have spoken 
agree that, compared with the period of the Russo-Japanese War, 
there has been a very striking deterioration. This may partly 
be explained by the fact that there is no longer an officer class 
in Japan. The old Samurai warrior’s code of decency and fair- 
play is fast disappearing; moreover, compared with our own or 
with continental armies, the Japanese army is very much under- 
officered. This is important with an army so widely extended as 
the Japanese army isin China. A great deal is left to the N.C.Os. 
As regards morale it has become apparent to all of us that the 
Japanese soldier dislikes being killed just as much as anyone 
else; and he seems to stand up indifferently to punishment. 
When I am informed, as I very frequently am, that Japanese 
soldiers are as “ brave as lions,’’ I cannot help remembering what 
I saw myself during the famous victory parade in Shanghai in 
December 1937. When the Japanese troops marched down the 
Nanking road, a little hand-made bomb, which killed nobody, 
was thrown at them. Half a battalion broke ranks and bolted 
for shelter into side-alleys and shop doorways. Several rifles 
went off at random. It took about twenty minutes before these 
highly-strung warriors could be reformed and the march continued. 

As to the Chinese army, to call it an efficient machine would 
be a crude travesty of truth. In organisation, staff work, leader- 
ship, medical service, knowledge of the science of warfare and 
skill in the use of its implements there has been a terrible deficiency. 
One of the German military advisers whom I saw in Hankow in 
August of last year told me how at the Matang boom, which was 
supposed to be the strongest point on the Yangtse between 
Nanking and Shanghai, the best of the Chinese artillery was 
thrown away. The Chinese gunners were told by their officers 
that on no account were they to open fire without orders. When 
the Japanese landed from the river and proceeded to advance, 
the Chinese gunners tried to telephone for orders to their officers, 
who were at Kuikiang, several miles in the rear. But the officers 
were having a good time in the tea-houses of Kuikiang and could 
not be disturbed. The result was that China’s best field-guns 
were captured without a shot being fired. 

Last summer I asked a Chinese soldier, who was at the front 
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outside Hankow, what he thought of the Japanese soldiers 
against whom he was fighting. He replied: ‘‘ Why, they are a 
lot of cowards.’”’ I asked him why he thought so, and he said : 
‘“‘They must be cowards, because whenever they go into battle 
they have to have their officers with them.’’ Not so the Chinese 
soldier, who, however, for toughness, endurance and complete 
jack of nerves is really more than a match for his Japanese 
antagonist. With miserable leadership, poor equipment, utter 
inequality in armament, callously sacrificed by the incompetence 
and indifference of his officers, left like a dog to die of his wounds 
unless he can drag himself from the battle zone, the Chinese 
common soldier has been a remarkable and rather inspiring 
phenomenon. The Japanese have had continuous command of 
the air and overwhelming preponderance in artillery and tanks. 
But with the Chinese it is not so much a question of deficiency in 
armaments as of incompetence in their use. The Japanese once 
announced at Shanghai (and I think this might have been true) 
that they had captured a Chinese tank and discovered inside it 
the driver, his wife, and four small children. 

There has been a certain amount of criticism of Japanese 
strategy and tactics. It is true that by underestimating their 
opponents the Japanese have made mistakes; notably when 
General Itagaki’s division was isolated at Taierchwang in March 
1938. The chief criticism is that the Japanese have consistently 
tried to gain their objectives with insufficient troops, and that 
almost every stage of the campaign has been needlessly protracted. 
The Japanese are bad improvisers. In their campaign in China 
they have been faced with a gigantic task of improvisation. 
They never intended to go so far into China. They have had to 
adapt themselves at various stages to a much more extended 
campaign than they had originally contemplated. Another point 
to remember is that, all through the campaign, the Japanese have 
tried to gain their objectives with the minimum of casualties. 
The infantry would not move forward until the Chinese had been 
blasted out of their positions by days and often weeks of intensive 
artillery and aerial bombardment. This made progress slow. 
I think it is possible that the Japanese would have been wiser 
if they had risked heavier losses in order to speed up the campaign. 
But delay gave the Chinese time to pull themselves together after 
each successive withdrawal, while every month of prolonged 
hostilities promoted the growth of chaos in the regions which the 
Japanese intended to exploit. 

As to the actual conduct of the war, we must remember that 
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our own standards do not apply. Generally speaking, prisoners 
are taken by neither side. This is an Oriental war fought accord- 
ing to Oriental standards. In my work as a Reuter correspondent 
I have tried, I fear not always successfully, to keep my own 
emotions from becoming involved. One is sometimes too much 
inclined to see things through the haze of one’s own feelings and 
to imagine that the Chinese feel in the same way as one feels oneself. 
But the Chinese are a hard-boiled and unsentimental race. To 
us the awful plight of the country people, the fate of the wounded 
soldiers, the daily horror of the air raids on packed, defenceless 
towns sometimes seems more than we can bear. But this is not 
so with the Chinese. This is part of their strength, this emotional 
detachment and indifference to human suffering. It is one of 
the most important reasons why the continuous, merciless bombing 
does not break down Chinese morale. 

Now I am going to make a digression about Tientsin. The 
crisis in Tientsin has been blowing up for a long time. I was 
there myself last March, and I saw the famous “ live-wire ’’ which 
the Japanese had stretched round the British and French Con- 
cessions. At that time it had not been put into operation; 
but on one or two occasions the current had been passed through 
it to test the circuit. One or two old Chinese men and a few 
donkeys had been killed as a result of incautiously leaning against 
it. There was a most unpleasant feeling in Tientsin even at that 
time. I came away feeling extremely sorry for that very resolute 
British community, living even then in a sort of concentration 
camp, subjected to humiliating treatment at the hands of the 
Japanese army whenever they went outside the narrow confines 
of the Concession, and watching the trade on which their living 
depended being relentlessly circumscribed and curtailed. Tientsin 
is very much an outpost community. In Shanghai, of course, 
the problems are very similar; but the foreigners are not so 
much at the mercy of the Japanese army. One reason for this 
is that the United States has a legal share in Shanghai’s Inter- 
national Settlement and takes part in the Administration. Japan 
is extremely anxious to avoid provoking the United States. 

There has been friction, both in Tientsin and Shanghai, 
between the Japanese army and the foreign authorities over the 
question of dealing with Chinese suspects of political activities 
behind the protection of foreign-controlled areas. This is a very 
difficult question. The Japanese, having decided that it suited 
them better to wage war without declaring it, nevertheless find 
it impossible to forgive us for not behaving as if they have. They 
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feel entitled to take over all the rights of the Chinese Government 
in connection with the foreign Concessions on the ground that their 
troops have conquered the surrounding country. But, while the 
Japanese army claims to be the heir to certain Chinese rights by 
virtue of its military conquests, it is by no means easy to define 
exactly what this inheritance is. Also it was one matter to allow 
certain customs to develop as part of a policy directed towards 
ultimate rendition of the concessions to an independent Chinese 
government, and quite another to allow the Japanese army, or 
its puppet nominees, to start in exactly where the Kuomintang 
left off. In actual practice, with the full understanding of all 
reasonable members of the Chinese communities who live in the 
midst of Japanese-occupied territory, under the protection of the 
foreign administrations, realities have been faced and common- 
sense practices have been evolved for dealing. with Chinese 
terrorists. A great deal was done, both in Shanghai and Tientsin, 
to meet the Japanese view; and, considering the fact that the 
Japanese insist upon their “‘ puppets’’ and other disreputable 
protégés having the full run of the foreign areas, it is tremendously 
to the credit of the foreign police forces that there has been so 
little provocation and terrorism in the areas under their jurisdiction. 

This question of the four terrorist suspects in Tientsin has 
rather faded into the background. It is now described as a 
Japanese ‘‘ pretext ’’ for raising wider issues. I think “ pretext ”’ 
is not quite the right word. The dispute was genuine enough; 
but the ice was extremely thin. Japanese resentment against 
England and against the Tientsin Concessions has steadily been 
gathering momentum. The blockade of the Concessions has been 
contemplated for many months. When, as the Japanese military 
spokesman rather picturesquely put it, the arrow finally left the 
bowstring, the whole major issue of Japan-in-China versus Great 
Britain-in-China came into the open. In Tientsin this issue 
centred largely on the currency problem. In North China, where 
Japan hoped to develop an important source of raw materials 
for the benefit of her own economy, what I have described as the 
endurance test assumed the special characteristics of a currency 
war. The Japanese army made a hasty and rather ill-conceived 
attempt to introduce a new currency based on the yen to replace 
the Chinese Government dollar. But as Japan lacked foreign 
exchange resources to exploit the new currency, and as (thanks 
in part to British help) the Chinese currency remained freely 
convertible, nobody wanted the Japanese notes. The Japanese 
launched themselves upon a currency war to fight which they were 
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inadequately equipped. They were not strong enough financially 
to establish this currency on its own merits, and they had not yet 
obtained sufficient military control over the country to be able to 
prevent by force the circulation of Chinese notes in the areas 
theoretically conquered. This currency war has been joined in 
full force by the Chinese guerillas. The wretched Chinese farmer 
is in a terrible predicament. If the guerillas find him with 
Japanese notes, they shoot him. If the Japanese find him with 
Chinese notes, they shoot him too. In any case, the farmer will 
not grow more than he requires for his own use unless he can get 
paid in a currency which he wants. This currency war therefore 
has tended to strengthen the economic barriers and to curtail the 
flow of goods between zones where the Japanese military occupa- 
tion is effective and the vast tracts of country where the guerillas 
are in command. A floating mass of yen from the unoccupied 
territory has found its way into the foreign Concessions to be sold 
on “‘ black ’’’ exchange markets at a discount against the Chinese 
dollar. Also through the foreign Concessions, by devious channels, 
went a trickle of exports paid for in foreign exchange against 
Chunking’s currency. Thus Japan’s blockade of the Concessions 
is a perfectly logical development. If the Japanese army is to 
establish its currency in North China, it must close this loop- 
hole, and it must take the export trade out of the hands of the 
British trading interests in Tientsin. 

But to understand the hatred shown against the British and 
the indignities heaped upon them it is necessary to know some- 
thing of the background. First of all it must be remembered 
that the foreign areas on Chinese soil were sometimes an obstacle 
to the Japanese army during military occupations. Chinese 
troops occasionally developed a taste for clinging to the borders 
of the foreign areas and bolting inside to be interned when the 
Japanese pressed them too hard. In this extraordinarily primi- 
tive type of warfare, when one really looks forward to bayoneting 
one’s prisoners, this was naturally a constant irritant to the 
Japanese army. In Japan’s resentment against the Concessions, 
Hong Kong has played a big part. Up to the fall of Canton it 
was a vital inlet for Chinese arms imports. Hong Kong and 
Shanghai, the two great ports on the coast of China, tempting 
spoils eluding Japan’s grasp, have played an important réle in 
prolonging China’s resistance. To the Japanese this must indeed 
be tantalising. Within or on the edge of territory conquered by 
the Japanese army there remain these rich enclaves which are 
a source of profit and a place of refuge for the persons and property 
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of the Government it is seeking to destroy. The hoarded wealth, 
the publicity, and the banking and currency structure of the 
Chinese Government have been sheltered since the outbreak of 
hostilities in the British colony of Hong Kong, in predominantly 
British Shanghai and in the Tientsin Concessions. England has 
been marked down by Japan as Public Enemy Number One. 
This follows naturally from the fact that British interests and 
British investments are so much larger than those of any other 
Power. But from the very early stages we nave been deliberately 
singled out. Increasingly we are becoming the scapegoat for the 
otherwise unaccountable delay in the appearance of the new order 
in East Asia. When you consider this background of Japanese 
resentment against Great Britain-in-China, and when you con- 
template this undisciplined, brutalised army, which is fed con- 
tinuously with violently anti-British propaganda, you can hardly 
wonder that British subjects in China who are trying to preserve 
their trading establishments are exposed often to insult and 
danger. Allthrough the Japanese-occupied territory the gangsters 
and servile coolies out of whom the puppet governments of the 
New Order are being fashioned, are instigated against the British. 
A special anti-British song has been written; and the seedy- 
looking crowds, periodically herded together for political demon- 
strations, are made to sing it. 

The Anti-Comintern Pact of course plays its part in this 
process. I have very little doubt that the Japanese are constantly 
being encouraged to press us as hard as they can; assured by 
their friends that we shall not retaliate. But actually there has 
not been as yet very much discrimination in favour of German 
traders in China. Special facilities have in certain cases been 
given to Germans in North China; and there have been cases of 
discrimination which are more irritating than serious such as the 
supply of electric current to German houses in Hankow and its 
refusal to British houses in the same district. In practice it is 
not always easy to distinguish between German and Italian 
friend and British foe. So a German doctor found to his cost 
last summer when riding near my own house outside Shanghai. 
A Japanese soldier attacked him shouting, “‘ You English pig,’’ 
and nearly poked out one of his eyes with his bayonet. 

About a year ago I had the pleasure of accompanying my friend 
Mr. Peter Fleming, of The Times, to Tokio. He is not here 
to-night, but he has assured me that he will not bring a libel 
action against me if I tell this story. I had some rather anxious 
moments with him, especially when he insisted on writing the 
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word “‘espionage,’’ as his reason for visiting Japan, on the 
questionnaire provided by the Japanese police. I got over the 
difficulty by writing “‘ goodwill mission’’ as mine. As I have to 
live in the Far East, whereas he only makes rare excursions there, 
I insisted that when we got to Tokio we should conduct our 
interviews separately. Mr. Fleming went to the War Office to 
see a certain General. As soon as he got there the General began 
violently attacking “‘ those third Powers’’ for helping Chiang 
Kai-shek by supplying arms to Chungking. Mr. Fleming at once 
replied, ‘‘ Yes, of course, General, you mean the Germans and the 
Italians.’’ The General, nettled, said: ‘‘No; I mean Great 
Britain.’” Whereupon Mr. Fleming said: ‘‘ But do you realise, 
General, that Germany and Italy are supplying enormously more 
arms to China than we are?’’ The General replied: ‘ Yes, I 
know that; but that is not the point; the point is the spirit in 
which these arms are supplied.’’ Mr. Fleming then said: “I 
now understand what you mean, General. Japan prefers to see 
a large quantity of arms going to China in the right spirit rather 
than a few arms going in the wrong spirit.’’ And the General 
said: ‘‘ Yes, that is exactly what I mean.’’ So you can see that 
loyalty to the Axis partnership imposes a considerable strain 
upon the Japanese military mind. At the same time I had an 
interview with General Ugaki, who was then Foreign Minister 
and Deputy Premier. He asked me to speak to him frankly. 
I talked to him for half an hour about what the Japanese army 
was doing in China. I told him much of what I had seen; 
and I suggested that Japan, having embarked upon a gigantic 
task in China, was not necessarily wise in creating such deep 
antagonism among neutral Powers. The General listened very 
patiently : when I had finished he thanked me and said that I 
had told him many things about the Japanese army in China which 
were news to him. He then said with great emphasis: “I am 
afraid these things cannot easily be changed. But I hope you 
and your English friends will realise that many things are being 
done in China by the Japanese army without the sanction or 
approval of the Japanese Government.’’ We all knew that 
Japan had loosed upon China a machine which was not always 
under control; but it was interesting to hear this from the lips 
of so eminent a member of the Japanese Cabinet. 


One final word about the general situation in China. I have 
described it as an endurance test. No one can see how it will 
end, least of all, I think, the Japanese themselves. I am not 
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going to attempt to answer the question: can Japan succeed? 
There are too many imponderables. All that one can say with 
certainty at the moment is that Japan has not yet succeeded, 
and that in this endurance test she has gratuitously handicapped 
herself at the start. It is not a sound policy to destroy, murder 
and rape on a huge scale in the territory which you intend to 
conquer and exploit. I have said that the atrocities of the 
Yangtse campaign were not repeated in the North. Neverthe- 
less, to-day you have Japanese garrisons all over China, ill- 
treating and terrorising the civilian population. Any Japanese 
soldier has complete licence to murder, loot and rape at will. 
This unlimited power of life and death has its effect on discipline 
and behaviour. In addition to its brutality and indiscipline, a 
factor handicapping Japan’s task of reconstruction is the greed 
and corruption of her army in China. In the Yangtse, after the 
orgy of destruction was spent, the Japanese tried to revive 
economic life by inviting Chinese owners of factories to co-operate 
in starting them going again. But it soon became perfectly clear 
that these Chinese would not be allowed any interest at all in the 
property taken from them by conquest. I think it is possible 
that, had it not been for the greed and indiscipline of the Japanese 
army, a certain measure of co-operation in the work of recon- 
struction might have been obtained from the Chinese moneyed 
classes. As things are, the Chinese capitalists not unnaturally 
prefer to hoard their wealth in the foreign Concessions and in 
Hong Kong. 


Summary of Discussion. 


Sir JouN Pratt said that, unlike the lecturer, he had not been in 
China for fifteen years, but he would like to say something about the 
Japanese army. The information given concerning the behaviour 
of its soldiers was amply confirmed by all who had been eye-witnesses 
in China. Why had the Japanese army sunk to this level? In 1895 
during the first Sino-Japanese War, in 1900 at the siege of the Legations 
in Pekin, when something like eighteen thousand Japanese troops 
had saved the inhabitants of the Legations from being massacred, 
in 1905 during the Russo-Japanese War, three occasions when the 
Japanese Army had fought under the eyes of European observers, they 
had won golden opinions. They had behaved admirably, especially 
in Pekin in 1900, when the Japanese army had been a model to the 
Europeans there at the time. Confirmation of this could be found in a 
book called A Staff Offcer’s Scrapbook, written by General Sir Ian 
Hamilton after the Russo-Japanese War, which had covered the 
Japanese army, both soldiers and officers, with praise. What had 
been the cause of this extraordinary deterioration? After the Russo- 
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Japanese War Japan had entered upon the possession of territory 
on the mainland of Asia, her army had occupied territory inhabited 
by Chinese, and from this time on she had been engaged in the de- 
grading practice of bullying the native population. The officers of the 
army, meanwhile, had been engaged in the equally unmilitary task 
of political intrigue. Between those two things the Japanese army 
had deteriorated, until now it was covering itself with shame through- 
out China. 


Mr. G. E. HuBBarD said that he would dare to venture where 
the lecturer had feared to tread—into the field of the future. The 
latter had said that the Sino-Japanese War had developed into a 
test of endurance. All who were following the situation in the Far 
East must agree that at the moment the chances of Japan bringing 
China to her knees by normal military means were very small, so the 
test of endurance must be of another sort, a test of moral endurance 
and of economic strength. The former was the more important, 
and the big question was whether the Chinese could keep going for 
another eighteen months or two years the type of semi-passive re- 
sistance they were putting up and had put up in the so-called occupied 
areas. The same spirit which sustained the guerilla type of warfare 
among the Chinese was responsible for preventing the Chinese middle 
class from throwing in their lot with the Japanese. For the Chinese 
of this class the likelihood of his being ‘‘ bumped off” by his com- 
patriots was no doubt a deterrent as well, but from information re- 
ceived from many friends in China, the speaker did think that, apart 
from the fear of assassination, the majority of the middle class of China 
were now proving sufficiently patriotic not to ally themselves with the 
Japanese, although this might be to their individual advantage. It 
was very difficult to say whether the Chinese morale, the strength of 
which had surprised all those who had lived in the Far East, would 
last for another eighteen months or two years, but at least at present 
it showed no signs of flagging seriously. 

Concerning the economic endurance of Japan (leaving aside the 
eventuality of outside events such as a European War or an armed 
conflict between Japan and Russia, and supposing the present state 
almost of deadlock to continue), Japan would be very hard pressed to 
maintain her half-million troops in China and to keep them supplied. 
At present she was receiving a very meagre return from the occupied 
territory. In the first year when she had gone in she had collected 
a good deal of raw cotton, but much of this (as also of the iron ore) 
had been lying ready to hand when she had appeared on the scene, 
and had been carted off wholesale to Japan. Now the stocks had been 
exhausted, and it was known that the present output of cotton in 
North China was considerably less than formerly. This was very 
natural, because a farmer would obviously be averse to growing a crop 
which was only valuable to him from the point of view of selling, 
when he had no idea of when or how he would be able to sell it, and he 
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would naturally prefer to grow something, such as foodstuffs, which 
he could use himself if everything else ‘“‘ went west.’’ So far as the 
speaker could judge, Japan had not only as yet received very little 
out of North China, but was not likely to do so until she could obtain 
a degree of control over the occupied territory which she seemed un- 
likely to do as things were. Meanwhile she was getting into a very 
difficult economic position, because she was having to import vast 
quantities of raw materials in order to keep her war industries going. 
This had thrown her balance of trade completely out of gear, and in 
order to rectify it she had had to draw on her gold reserves, which had 
diminished by at least half. It was difficult to see what she would do 
when this was all used up and she still needed foreign currency in order 
to import raw materials for war purposes. 

The only thing which could save her would be if in the meantime her 
enormous investment in Manchuria began to bear fruit. No less than 
some two thousand five hundred million yen had been invested in 
Manchuria in 1931. At the present moment her return on this money 
was relatively negligible. As it had been sunk mainly in the form 
of constructive works, such as factories, it was possible that the return 
would come with a sudden burst, as had happened in the case of the 
output of military aeroplanes in the British programme of rearmament. 
But from his information he did not think that the Japanese invest- 
ment in Manchuria would be likely to fructify fully before about 1941, 
so that if things went on as they were at present in the Far East, 
Japan would probably soon find herself in a very difficult position 
indeed. Probably in about two years’ time, or possibly even before 
then, she would find herself unable to import the raw materials which 
would be necessary in order to enable her successfully to carry on her 
war with China and be prepared at the same time for a possible war 
with Russia. 

Concerning China’s economic position, it was very difficult to assess 
it, but she seemed to be less dependent than Japan on her foreign 
trade balance and on continuous supplies from outside of raw materials. 
She lived from hand to mouth in a most extraordinary way. She hada 
comparatively small amount of heavy war equipment, but she depended 
mainly on rifles, small arms ammunition, bombs and machine guns which 
she could manufacture herself. As far as could be seen, it would not 
be difficult for her to keep up her present standard of military equip- 
ment and supplies of food for the next two years. This, of course, 
could only be guesswork, and the drop in the value of the Chinese dollar 
recently was perhaps rather significant. Should this depreciation 
continue, China might find herself ultimately in the same position as 
was threatening Japan, unless of course her friends came to her aid more 
strenuously than they were doing at present. If they had the will, 
such Powers should be able to supply her with efficient war material 
on credit. As the lecturer had said, she was obtaining supplies from 
those very Powers who would normally be her antagonists. Another 
favourable factor which China did and Japan did not possess was the 
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great wealth of the Chinese community overseas, in which there 
was still a very great reservoir of wealth for China. The remittances 
of money from Chinese in Malaya, the Philippines, America and so 
forth had been very great indeed, and after two years of war she could 
still rely a good deal on those resources. 


Mr. JULIAN Piccortr said that, in judging the present Far Eastern 
situation, we should remember one or two rather important points. 
Only four or five years ago, before Japan had launched her invasion 
of China, she had made a very definite offer to Great Britain to consult 
and discuss the best method of co-operating in the Far East. For 
reasons which may have been sound at the time, not much attention 
was paid, and after knocking a great many times at the door of Downing 
Street, Japan had eventually decided to take matters into her own 
hands. He ventured to suggest that this was a pity, in view of subse- 
quent happenings. 

Concerning current events in Tientsin, we should bear in mind that 
if one were engaged in a game of poker, one must have something 
in one’s hand. He was not suggesting that we had nothing; we had 
a fair hand—but whereas we might think we had threes, we might 
find we only had two pairs and the second pair might possibly not be 
a pair at all. We had, for example, only two battle fleets, not three, 
and though our first pair—Great Britain and France—was all right, 
the other pair—the United States and Russia—might in the end not be 
a pair at all. 

Now, it might be said that British policy in the Far East 
over the last two years had been to smile amiably at Japan, whilst 
quietly assisting the Chinese as much as possible. There was a good 
deal to be said for such a policy—on a short view—on the grounds 
that the longer the war went on, and the farther the Japanese army 
penetrated into China, the more difficult would become their economic 
position. From the point of view of Japan, however, and particularly 
of the Japanese military commanders in the field, the matter was not 
likely to be viewed quite in that light. Was it not possibly wise in 
future for the British Government to follow in the Far East the 
policy of non-intervention she had done so successfully in Europe ? 


Mrs. ANDERSON said that she had lived in the far West of China 
for the last twelve years. Concerning the question of China’s morale, 
only half of the Government’s interest at present was in the fighting ; 
the other half was in the development of the western provinces. In 
these they had always known that they had a gold mine, but they 
were only now exploiting this rich country. There China had tin, coal, 
iron, silk, sugar, medicines and all manner of things which could be used 
and developed. There were a great number of experts at work there 
putting the production of these on a better basis. Each week she re- 
ceived from the Government a news-sheet giving an account of the 
constructive work going on, and she had confirmation from friends 
there that these projects were not simply on paper; they were actually 
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being done. So it was not just a question of China’s holding on grimly 
while she was being smashed to bits. Down on the coast things were 
being destroyed, but there was compensation in the great piece of 
creative constructive work going on up-river. As an example, the 
Government had a plan for getting rid of illiteracy in two years; this 
involved something like one hundred and ninety million people. She 
believed this could be done by using the students in the schools and 
universities. They would be sent into the towns and villages to act 
as teachers. China was certainly not downhearted. She had seen 
refugees who had lost everything they had in Mukden and had moved 
to Nanking to start again; had lost everything there, and had come to 
Chengtu to start once more. There was no grumbling among them 
and no defeatist talk. She had asked one of them if he thought 
China was going to win, and he replied: “If this generation doesn’t 
manage it the next will.” 


Mr. R. T. BARRETT said that he had noticed that the Japanese were 
beginning to clamour for the rendition of Hong Kong. This was 
probably the prelude to putting in force against it the measures used 
in Tientsin. Hong Kong was a much bigger proposition than Tientsin. 
It was a large British colony with a defensible base and the gateway 
to South China, at the mouth of the Pearl River. It was the terminus 
of the Canton—Hankow railway and had a big airport. It was also a 
tremendous trade centre, and the point where European culture entered 
China and Chinese culture came out. Great Britain should hold on 
to it until the very last. If war should come, it must be defended, 
and every effort must be made to safeguard this important British 
colony and centre of European culture in the East. If Japan could 
seize Hong Kong she could close China to the West and pursue her 
instinctive policy of isolation which she was trying to apply to the 
Far East. 

As an editor in Hong Kong for a long time, he would like to pay 
tribute to the very fine work done by Reuters in that part of the world. 
When in 1930 the Hong Kong Government had had to cut down their 
subscription, Reuters had risen to the occasion, maintained their news 
service almost intact, and kept the British point of view well before the 
East. 


Mr. CHANCELLOR said, in reply, that the deterioration of the 
Japanese army in China from the high level which it had maintained 
in the days of the Boxer rebellion had been a very startling phenomenon. 
An elderly Chinese gentleman who had been an intermediary at that 
time had told him that of the foreign armies the American and British 
troops had been easily the worst behaved, next had come the French 
and the most impeccable had been the Japanese. He agreed that 
Japan’s projection of her army into China had been responsible for the 
change; and he considered this to be one of her greatest dangers. 
She now had a huge army swarming over China, and its return to 
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Japan could not be visualised within the next ten years at least. In 
these circumstances its brutalisation and degrading conduct were a 
very serious factor from the point of view of Japan. 

He agreed with everything the second speaker had said. Certainly 
the Chinese had stood up to their terrible ordeal much better than 
the foreign resident in China had believed they could do, and there 
was no sign of their morale breaking at the moment. Air raids were 
going on daily allover China. Most towns of any size had been bombed, 
and the destruction was simply appalling, and it would go on day after 
day, week after week, month after month. Its one purpose was to 
break down Chinese morale. The towns were not industrial centres 
nor military objectives, but packed with defenceless unarmed popula- 
tions. So far these raids had not succeeded. Japan’s morale was 
also very high. He had been in Tokio in March, and the people had 
seemed, young and old, to be both determined and united. They 
realised they were up against a very big crisis, and were prepared to 
make great sacrifices. The standard of living was going down and prices 
were rising. The country was going through a period of enormous 
change, both social and economic, and the people were prepared to 
face great hardships. Many people disagreed with the conduct of the 
army in China, but they felt they were now in the war and must go 
through with it. There was no sign whatever of Japanese morale 
cracking at present. There was no doubt that the economic situation 
of Japan was getting worse, and that the Japanese were worried about 
the condition of their foreign exchange. They were cutting down 
imports, and there was no doubt that they would have to go much 
further with that process. It was, however, very difficult to assess 
the exact degree of gravity of the economic situation or how great 
were the sacrifices that the Japanese people would be prepared to make. 
Outside factors might change the whole picture; for example, if there 
was a trade revival in America and she came into the market as a large 
importer of Japanese goods, this might change the whole situation 
in the Far East, and enable Japan to acquire the amount of foreign 
exchange necessary to tide her over her difficulties during the next 
year or two. So that one could say no more than that the Japanese 
financial and economic position was unsound and getting weaker. 

Referring to Mr. Piggott’s points, he said that he knew nothing 
about the Japanese knocking on the door in Downing Street five years 
earlier, because he had not been in England at the time. 

Secondly, the same speaker had mentioned the game of poker 
being played by the British in Tientsin, and he had spoken of America 
and Russia as an uncertain pair of cards. Certainly Russia was an 
unknown quantity. The Japanese themselves to-day discounted her, 
and after the affair at Chankuofang last summer they had come to the 
conclusion that they need not fear her any more, and they had with- 
drawn a considerable part of their garrison from Manchoukuo. It 
was these troops who had taken part in the invasion of Canton in 
October. The Japanese had never feared an attack from Russia, 
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but a great many of them had wished to attack Russia. Now they 
realised they had too much on their shoulders in China to be able to 
risk any further adventure. In the early days of the present war the 
Japanese garrisons in Manchuria had been against the adventures 
south of the Great Wall because they had always dreamed of attacking 
Russia and going to Vladivostock. Now they had given up this idea. 

The question of America was quite different. Had it not been 
for American interests in the Far East, British interests would have 
suffered a great deal more than they had done, and were it not for 
America, what had happened in Tientsin would soon happen in 
Shanghai. There had been a very great change in America during the 
last eight months. We must not give the impression that we were 
expecting help from America, and yet we must make it clear that 
we were ready to stand beside America in any steps she might take in 
the Far East. This had been the British policy outlined at the Brussels 
Conference, and it was the only one for us to adopt. The Americans 
had played an important part in Shanghai and in the crisis at Amoy. 
Great Britain could follow no policy at present other than the one she 
was following. Even had we wished to make a deal with the Japanese 
(and it was now too late for this, although it might have been possible 
earlier), from the point of view of America it would be fatal. The 
Far Eastern situation was now definitely linked up with the European 
situation, and America tended more and more to see Japan as one 
of the partners in the Axis. The British attitude in the Far East 
would be judged accordingly, and it would have immediate reper- 
cussions on our European position. 

After all, Great Britain had really done very little to help China 
so far. As he had said, Japan chose to wage war without declaring 
it, and then desired others to behave as if she had. He agreed with 
Mr. Piggott that the military spokesman in Tientsin had probably gone 
a good deal farther than the Japanese Government would wish. The 
Japanese were not feeling at all sure of themselves in China, and 
although he did not believe in the idea of a conflict between Liberals 
and extremists in Japan, there were certainly those who wished to go 
fast and those who wished to go more slowly. He considered that the 
British Government had been right in dealing cautiously with the 
Tientsin affair. He had had many unpleasant experiences himself 
at the hands of the Japanese army. He had had a bayonet pointed at 
him while his Chinese chauffeur was having his face punched. Many 
British residents in China had gone through similar experiences; 
but it was obvious that the British Government must not be stam- 
peded or rushed into a premature conflict with Japan in the Far East. 
In trying to preserve her interests in the Far East, almost every single 
one of which was now in territory occupied by the Japanese, Great 
Britain was inevitably a great irritant to Japan. Nevertheless by bluff, 
and the resilience and enterprise of the British traders out in China 
we had managed so far to keep this great industrial and trading 
structure going. 























EUROPE TO-MORROW! 


Count R. N. COUDENHOVE-KALERGI 


THE most important thing that has happened in Europe 
during the past year is the fact that Great Britain has become 
a European State. The menace of German hegemony convinced 
British opinion that its fate was linked for life and death with 
the fate of the Continent, and that if Great Britain did not take 
the moral lead of Europe, this lead would certainly fall to 
Germany. That would not only mean a Europe directed against 
Great Britain, but also the end of European civilisation. 

The fact that Great Britain has become a European Power is, 
therefore, of great importance, because it decides the future of 
Europe. Briand’s efforts in past years for a union of Europe 
were frustrated by the attitude of Great Britain. Great Britain 
did not want the Continent to unite without her and, on the other 
hand, she did not want to link her fate to the fate of the Con- 
tinent. So the enterprise of Briand failed. Now for the first time 
Great Britain knows that only if she and France stand together 
can they counterbalance the 80 million Germans on the Continent. 
Great Britain cannot, as she did at the time of Napoleon, enter 
into European politics in a crisis and get out after the crisis is 
over. She is obliged to stick to Europe because history forces her 
to do so as the result of a new technical development. The 
invention of the aeroplane is of the same significance to Great 
Britain as was the invention of the cannon to Venice. Just as 
the possibility of Venice being an island ceased with the invention 
of the cannon, so by the invention of the aeroplane England 
ceased to be an island from the strategic point of view; and if 
Venice had understood her destiny after the invention of the 
cannon, she would have taken the initiative in creating a union 
of the Italian States and would now be at the head of Italy. She 
did not understand it. I am glad to see that Great Britain has 
understogd her destiny, and that the policy that she has 
followed in recent months is a whole-hearted European policy. 
She decided, together with France, to take the lead in Europe 
to defend European liberty and to struggle for European liberty 


1 Address given at Chatham House on June 15th, 1939. The Rt. Hon. 
Alfred Duff Cooper, D.S.O., M.P., in the Chair. 
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and European peace. She has succeeded and she is going to 
succeed further. 

The great fact that we must face now is that the League of 
Nations is dead under the attack of the totalitarian States. After 
the War the League of Nations was established partly with a 
view to the organisation of the European Continent, which had 
been split up into thirty-four States. Everyone knew that these 
thirty-four States in this little European Continent could not 
remain without any link, that a state of anarchy was quite im- 
possible in Europe, and they hoped that the League of Nations 
would provide the machinery for the future organisation of the 
Continent. This hope failed. Now we must face the alternative. 
Either Europe will revert to anarchy, to permanent wars, and to 
economic misery, or Europe will find a new means of organisation, 
a new method of breaking away from anarchy. Technical progress 
enforces European unity, but it is very doubtful what form this 
unity will take. 

There are two very clear programmes for European union. 
One is the pan-German programme. It is the programme of 
Europe under German hegemony. Many Germans hope to 
unite Europe first by creating a Mittel-Europa, a federation of 
Germany and the little States of Central and Eastern Europe, 
a federation in which Germany would play the same part as 
Prussia played in the German federation of Bismarck. After 
Germany had organised those 150 millions of Europeans, she 
would endeavour to force France to join the union, and then 


she would be strong enough to force England to join this Europe 


under German hegemony. That is one plan, to be carried out 
by war or by threat. Another plan is the Soviet plan, under which 
the European States would become Soviet States and would join 
the Soviet Union. In the one case it means German hegemony, 
in the other it means Russian hegemony. 

Against these two dangerous European unions we must set up 
a third ideal, the pan-European ideal. This ideal is a European 
federation on the basis of equal rights, of national equality, and 
personal liberty under the moral lead of Great Britain and France. 
If we look into Europe from inside we see those things that 
divide the States from each other, antagonisms and hatreds and 
divisions. But if you look at Europe from outside, with the eyes 
of a Japanese, a Chinese, an American or a Russian, you will 
see Europe as a unit. One sees in Europe too much of what 
divides Europeans and too little of what unites them. If an 
outsider is going to Europe, he speaks of going to Europe. If 
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Europeans meet in America, they feel as Europeans. But most 
Europeans who are only living at home ignore this fact; they 
do not know what a European is. So that one might say that 
the only people who do not know anything about Europe are 
the Europeans. And in fact the world moves now under the 
impulse of technique to huge groups in the whole of the world 
around Europe. 

You see the United States of America, themselves twice as 
large as Europe, organising the pan-American union that is five 
times as large as the poor little Continent of Europe. You see 
the Soviet Union, our neighbour in the East, with an enormous 
territory, three times as large as the rest of Europe. You see 
the Far East. It is now in a state of war between Japan and 
China, but one day this war will end with a system of co-operation 
between the peoples of the Mongol race, a co-operation that will 
create a bloc of 600 million Mongols strong enough to set up an 
army of 30 millions of men, who have the advantage that they 
do not fear death. That will be the strongest army in the world, 
and this fact might be realised in one generation. If you see 
Europe, torn, divided Europe, between those three great blocs, 
that either exist, or that will exist, its future looks very dark. 
But everything would change if Europe decided to federate; and 
I think that the realisation of the fact of this group evolution 
outside Europe might lead to a federated Europe at the end of 
the second World War. 

We are in the second World War. It began the day that 
the German troops crossed the Austrian frontier to destroy one 
of the oldest and most beautiful centres of European civilisation. 
This war is conducted by different methods, by threats, by 
propaganda, by armaments, by alliances, but it is none the less 
war. One day this war will end, and at the end of it we shall 
see a Europe entirely different from the Europe of pre-war, from 
the Europe of 1933. We shall see the birth of a new Europe; 
and as I believe that the war in the Far East will end by a union 
of the yellow race, it is possible that the second World War will 
end with the union of the European race. This solution is possible 
if Great Britain decides to take the leadership of the European 
union. France has decided to adhere to her policy of European 
union; nothing has changed in the French programme since the 
days of Briand. France is waiting until other States are pre- 
pared to associate themselves with her great task of uniting 
Europe. It is indeed her great historic programme. Since the 
days of Pierre Dubois in the fourteenth century, since Sully, 
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since the Abbé St. Pierre, until our own day and Briand, the 
idea of European federation has always been the great objective 
of French policy, but it can only be achieved if Great Britain 
takes part in this effort and, jointly with France, undertakes to 
act as the trustees of the European idea. 

The realisation of this fact has become easier than it was, as 
a result of the great modern renaissance of France. I think that 
among the many wonders that we have seen in the last year one 
of the greatest has been the resurrection of France. France 
seemed to be weak until a few months ago. She had lost a great 
part of her moral authority, and was considered by many people in 
Germany and Italy as a small, unimportant nation. Since she 
restored her finance and re-established her morale France has 
once again become a world Power. Now the whole nation is 
united, strong and determined to accomplish its historic mission, 
With this renewed France Great Britain can lead Europe, can 
unite it and can save peace. 

This moment is of supreme importance, because great historic 
facts can only be accomplished in dangerous times. If Europe 
does not seize this moment to unite, the chance may never come 
again. In the last century Europe twice had a chance to unite. 
The first time was after the breakdown of Napoleon; the Holy 
Alliance was then created and proved a failure. The second time 
was in 1848, when the nations of Europe rose against absolutism. 
Here the chance was knit up in the ideal of the wonderful genius 
of Mazzini, but that also failed. I think that the failure was 
principally due to Napoleon III, who could have become the 
leader of the movement for Italian liberty, but who preferred 
to align himself with reaction in Italy. Then in our century we 
had one great opportunity to unite Europe, after the Great War 
in 1919. If the European statesmen had wanted to do so, they 
could have achieved the United States of Europe then; they 
did not want to do it, and so this great moment was lost. 

We are again approaching a moment when history shows the 
way towards European union. It is a great question whether 
on that day the statesmen will have enough vision and courage 
to realise this great aim and to accomplish it. If they do so, 
European civilisation is saved. If they do not, I fear very much 
that European civilisation is doomed. 

When we speak of uniting Europe we aim at three things. 
One is the aim of constituting lasting peace in Europe; the 
second is to create the possibility of European prosperity, and 
that possibility will not exist until Europe ceases to be divided 
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into so many little economic States; the third aim is the main- 
tenance of civilisation. We do not want to unite Europe for 
barbarism. I would prefer a Europe torn and divided into many 
States rather than a Europe united in the name of barbarism. 
So we must accomplish not only the union of Europe, but the 
union of Europe in liberty. That is our great task, and the 
task can only be accomplished by Great Britain and France. 

Now, many of you will say: We admit European federation 
is necessary, but it is not possible. It is not possible to unite 
so many States with different languages, different traditions, into 
a federation. The answer to this question is the fact of Switzer- 
land. Switzerland gives you the proof that European Federa- 
tion is not only necessary, but that it is possible. Switzerland 
found an excellent solution of 99 per cent. of all the problems 
that exist between European States to-day. There you find 
different languages, different religions, different traditions. You 
find a number of States which, in the interior, are nearly in- 
dependent. You find complete co-operation and solidarity; and 
so it is much better, in thinking of a European union, to accept, 
so far as possible, the great example of Switzerland in Europe. 

Now we are facing the great problem whether or not Europe 
will emerge from the unbloody war in which we are living without 
having a bloody war. That is one of the two main problems of 
present-day European politics. One is the problem of peace, and 
the other is the problem of liberty. And I say quite frankly 
that the ideal of liberty is higher than the ideal of peace. All 
those nations and countries in history who preferred peace to 
liberty were lost. They lost their liberty and they lost their 
peace; and all those who put the ideal of liberty above the ideal 
of peace played decisive parts in history. European liberty can 
be maintained and peace can be maintained if the powers of 
liberty are stronger than the powers of barbarism, and there I 
think that the whole world must be grateful to the great policy 
of Great Britain, to the policy of the Peace Front, and the policy 
of armaments and alliances, the policy of defending peace by 
force. The great decision in Europe will be reached either by 
arms or by ideas, by a bloody war or by propaganda. The word 
propaganda is disliked in Great Britain, but in our times it is 
this struggle of ideas that one calls propaganda. It is a war 
of ideas, and in this war the democracies ought to be stronger 
than the tyrants. 

In the years of the Great War, the first European war from 
1914 to 1918, one thing that decided the war was the Fourteen 
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Points of President Wilson. The Allies would probably have won 
the war without those Fourteen Points, but they were spared at 
least six months of war. I am sure that the German nation 
would have defended its home behind the Rhine for at least six 
months more if Wilson had not published his Fourteen Points 
and, through them, had not given the Germans and the Austrians 
the idea that he had a constructive plan and that the Allies were 
aiming at a better future. Germany had no alternative to offer, 
no counter-proposition for the reconstruction of Europe. So 
many people thought that this solution was the best course to 
adopt. That was one of the greatest examples of the importance 
of propaganda in modern war and modern politics. But the 
greatest example was the union of Italy by Piedmont. Piedmont, 
a little Italian State, stood against the great empire of the Habs- 
burgs, against the Empire of the Pope, but it won the struggle 
because it was allied with the future. It was allied not with 
States, but with nations. It was allied with all Italians who 
desired liberty and union, in Venice, in Milan, in Florence, in 
Naples, and so, by this alliance with the future, Piedmont became 
stronger than all the rest of the States, became stronger than 
Austria, stronger than the Pope, and united and conquered 
Italy. If Great Britain and France follow this example they will 
have the whole of Europe behind them. It is not a question 
of the governments following; the nations will follow. The 
nations will be your allies, and not only the little nations in 
Europe, but the great part of the German and Italian nations. 

I do not think that this fact is understood in Great Britain 
or else it would not have been possible for Germany to have ob- 
tained certain enormous successes by internal propaganda, 
particularly in regard to the propaganda of encirclement. The 
greater part of the German nation is disgusted with the internal 
mess of Nazism. But, in spite of that, they stick to Hitler 
because he has been clever enough to use this formula of encircle- 
ment and to tell the German nation: If you do not stick to me 
you will be crushed; you will be crushed by Great Britain and 
France and the other nations; you will have a peace much worse 
than Versailles; you will have bolshevism. And Great Britain 
and France, owing to their lack of propaganda, do not give any 
alternative. The fact that the British Government always de- 
clares, We do not encircle you, does not convince anybody. First 
of all, the Germans are convinced that statesmen have not only 
the right but the duty to lie, that any statesman who does not lie 
in the interests of his nation is a traitor; and so any statement 
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without proof is worthless. I know very many Germans, but I 
do not know a single German who would argue: I thought we 
were encircled, but now, since I hear that we are not encircled 
from British and French statesmen, I am convinced that we are 
not encircled. One great difference between the British and the 
German mentalities is that the British do not like maps. The 
Germans adore maps. They look at maps from their earliest 
youth, and everybody looking at a map must see that Germany 
is encircled; and I can only congratulate British policy that it 
has succeeded in such a complete encirclement, and I hope it 
will become much more complete, because it is the only hope of 
saving peace. 

I think there is at the base of the statement a misunderstand- 
ing. Great Britain, in declaring that it does not encircle Germany, 
wants to say that this encirclement is not aggressive encircle- 
ment, but a defensive encirclement. But it is not explained in 
this way. In declaring that Great Britain does not encircle 
Germany, she makes every German look at the map, and he 
hears the statement of Goebbels that he is encircled and the 
British statement that he is not encircled, and he comes to the 
conclusion that German propaganda speaks the truth and British 
propaganda does not. And so this takes away the moral value 
of the British statement. I think that the result on the German 
mentality of this way of putting things will be: Great Britain 
encircles us; that is a fact, but she is afraid of us, therefore she 
says she docs not encircle us; she encircles us, but with a bad 
conscience, and that is only a sign of British hypocrisy. That 
will be the conclusion of the average German. I think the 
problem ought to be handled in quite a different way. They 
should be told: You are encircled, you will be encircled much 
more if you continue your policy, but it is not we who encircle 
you, but Hitler encircles you; Mr. Hitler encircles you economic- 
ally by his policy of autarchy, he encircles you morally by his 
policy of barbarism and he encircles you politically by his policy 
of aggression; as long as you continue to follow him in this 
way, you will be encircled more and more; you will be encircled 
till you are strangled, but any day and at any time you can get 
out of this encirclement if you cease this policy and begin a policy 
of co-operation. This way of talking would impress the Germans. 
This they would understand. 

It is the same thing with the other problem of the Lebensraum. 
It is very difficult to translate this word exactly, because it has 
not one, but several significations. It has a very harmless signi- 
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fication of living space and a very aggressive signification of 
espace vitale, or a dynamic living space. But in any case it is 
nothing which one ought to fear. This word has a great signifi- 
cance in policy, and the conception of living space is something 
very sane, because in fact, on account of the communications 
of to-day, no State can be indifferent to what its neighbour is 
doing or what happens among its neighbours. Therefore one 
ought to say to Germany and Italy: If you state that Bohemia 
belongs to your Lebensraum, just as you say you cannot remain 
indifferent to what happens in Bohemia, we answer that we can- 
not remain indifferent to what happens in Germany and Italy. 
That is the fact. Then one also ought to say to them: You 
speak of Lebensraum. What Lebensraum do you want? If they 
then answer that they want two or three colonies and Central 
and Eastern Europe between Russia and Germany, they should be 
told: We offer to you a much larger Lebensraum. We offer you 
the whole of Europe and a great part of Africa if you really only 
want living space, a space where you can be free in your commerce, 
in your life; but if you want living space for domination, then 
you will not have anything; but if we construct a federated 
Europe, then the whole of Europe will be your living space, and 
then you will have much more than if you conquer one or two 
countries. 

Of course there are many Germans who will prefer to be masters 
in a little part of Europe rather than to participate on the basis 
of equality in the whole of Europe. But I think these Germans 
are in the minority. In fact, the German situation is that there 
is a minority for Hitler, there is a minority against him, and 
thefe is a great majority that is not for Hitler, but sticks to Hitler 
because they are afraid that after Hitler something much worse 
wouldcome. They dislike the system, but they are afraid that after 
the breakdown of Hitler there will either be bolshevism or a 
national breakdown, that is to say national humiliation and great 
unemployment and inflation. And, therefore, they prefer to 
keep Hitler. And people who put forward the suggestion that 
after the new war Germany would get a treaty much harder 
than the Treaty of Versailles, help Hitler very much. Because 
most Germans would respond to that suggestion: Then we must 
stick to Hitler, because he defends us against this danger. If 
you want this majority of the German nation, that is now helping 
Hitler without being in favour of him, to turn round, then you 
must give them an alternative programme, a positive programme 
of European reconstruction. 
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That is the reason why the European problem is not a problem 
of the future, but an immediate problem. The only thing that 
can counterbalance the encirclement campaign in Germany, and 
the most important step to prevent war, is a clear statement of 
how you think that the Europe of to-morrow should be built. 
I think, too, that the British and the French, and all the other 
nations that are now making tremendous sacrifices for this cause, 
have a right to know for what aims, for what programme they 
are suffering and making such sacrifices. But first of all Ger- 
many must know the alternative before it. If it does not get this 
alternative, it will stick to Hitler because it thinks his régime 
still better than that which would follow him. 

The programme of reconstruction must provide clear answers 
to certain questions. It must convince Germany that she does 
not risk an inflation such as she had in the year 1923. If she 
joins Europe some economic instrument must be created to 
prevent such a catastrophe and help Germany to keep on its 
economic feet. Another problem is the problem of unemploy- 
ment. Many Germans say that the day that the manufacture of 
armaments ceases they will have 10 million unemployed, and 
that means bolshevism. One must accordingly work out a pro- 
gramme of great public works, European public works, to deal 
with the period of transition between the industry of armaments 
and the civil industry, so that this heavy unemployment can be 
avoided. Finally the programme must be fair to Germany, and 
must secure fur her entire equality in the framework of Europe. 

When this programme is drawn up it must be brought into 
Germany. This is now much easier than it would have been 
during the Great War, because of the invention of broadcasting. 
It is very easy to publish such a programme in Germany by broad- 
cast, if among a thousand people only one hears of it, the rest 
will hear it and it will spread. In fact, the radio is a Trojan 
Horse in every house. 

This diffusion of a programme of reconstruction is also very 
important for the small States of Europe, because there are many 
people in those small States, especially in Eastern Europe, who 
think that the struggle in Europe is a struggle between two 
great groups of Powers, between the British and French group 
and the German and Italian group; and they will join the stronger 
part. That is a mistake. It should be made clear that Great 
Britain and France are working as trustees of Europe, they are 
working for Europe, for the liberty of the little States and for 
individual rights, and that the others are working for nw 
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and war. That must be stated; then you will see how all those 
little States who are not sure with whom they will go will go 
with you. 

There is one great difficulty in all of this, the fact that Great 
Britain is not a European Power but a World Power. Great 
Britain is a Great Power on all five continents, and some of you 
will perhaps answer: We are a World Power, we are inter- 
continental; we cannot join one continent; we cannot join 
Europe; we must continue to make our world-wide policy. I 
think the last incident in Tientsin should show the connection of 
a European and world-wide policy. If there were peace in 
Europe, you could send your whole Navy and whole Air Force 
to the Far East. Now you cannot. And the British Navy and 
the British Air Force will always be tied to Europe as long as 
there is no permanent peace and co-operation in Europe. So, 
on the contrary, if you want to continue your world-wide policy 
or your imperial policy, you must try to unite Europe and to get 
your back free in the North Sea. Besides that, there should be 
an effort to set up a world-wide peace organisation, not one that 
is based like the League of Nations on an anarchical Europe, 
but a world-wide organisation in which pan-Europe plays a 
decisive part like pan-America, and is based on the co-operation 
of those two members of Atlantic civilisation. 

I know very well that there are very strong arguments against 
pan-Europe; if I wanted I could write the best book against 
pan-Europe, because I know all the arguments that can be said 
against it. I know it is very difficult, but I know that all great 
things in history were difficult and are difficult, and that it can 
only be achieved with the two qualities of vision and courage. 
Only if we see the things that are coming can we change history, 
and only if we have the courage to fight for them can we do so. 
The continent is ready to march; if you would make a plebiscite 
in Europe in any State, even in Germany and Italy, you would 
find a majority for European federation. France is ready to go 
ahead. Everything depends on Great Britain. If Great Britain 
has the European vision and the courage to fight for it, our 
generation will see the United States of Europe. 


Summary of Discussion. 


Mr. L. S. AMERY said that by far the most important aspect of 
the lecturer’s address was the convincing way in which he had shown 
that the policy he advocated was not some theoretical project which 
should be considered some day, but one that had a direct bearing 
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upon the immediate problem. He was right in saying that the only 
hope, slender though it might be, of preserving peace in Europe was 
if the German people could be convinced that there was a third 
alternative to crushing or being crushed, the two alternatives which 
Herr Hitler continuously drummed into them, one which would put 
an end to the fear of “‘ encirclement ’’ and give Germany as ample 
an economic space as any nation could desire, and, most important 
of all, which suggested that there was a higher ideal to work for, a 
higher ideal not at all inconsistent with true German patriotism. As 
the lecturer had said in reference to the unification of Italy, it had been 
the wider conception of Italian unity, very new to the people in many 
cases, who had only until then thought in terms of a Neapolitan or 
a Venetian patriotism, which had won the day. Unless there were 
in the forefront, not merely the mechanical structure of an economic 
system which would afford ample markets and sources of raw materials 
to the countries concerned, and a framework of peace in which to 
work, but also a real source of inspiration through an ideal, there could 
be no success. 

Ever since the Great War he had shared the view of the lecturer 
that at the present stage of the world all progress must be evolution- 
ary, and that the first step to world peace must be to break down the 
smaller anarchies, and above all to create a Europe. What should 
be the geographical definition of such a Europe depended upon a 
number of factors. Any scheme which was to enlist positive emotion 
must be based first of all on some limitation. The League of Nations 
had failed because it had been universal and beyond the conception 
of the ordinary man. Secondly, any scheme must have one or other 
and more than one of the following elements: economic community 
of interest, geography, history, race or tradition. The British Common- 
wealth enjoyed the advantage of historical unity, of a common language 
to a very large extent, of a system of common ideals, of political liberty 
and of the reign of law, of a kind of geographical unity consisting in 
the fact that they were united by the seas so long as these remained 
open, and a large measure of economic unity. What were the common 
elements of European unity? Obviously there were the practical 
geographical considerations and the absurdity of present divisions 
both from the point of view of trade and of peace and, even more im- 
portant, that ideal of a common Western European civilisation, built 
upon Greece, Rome and Palestine—Greek liberty and love of truth, 
Roman love of justice, the Christian conception of the underlying 
equality of all human individuals, chivalry, all these things constituted 
a common civilisation, in danger to-day but yet deep in the hearts 
of all Europeans, deep in the hearts of the Germans themselves. The 
question was how outside elements could be brought into that group 
without weakening it, and this depended a good deal on the constitu- 
tional conception of the future Europe. If the federation mentioned 
by the lecturer were to be anything like the American or Canadian 
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federations, then the tighter the structure the more difficult it would 
be to bring in outside elements. On the other hand, if the union 
contemplated were to be like that of the British Commonwealth, in- 
volving no sacrifice of individual sovereignty, a free and elastic system 
with no constitution beyond the desire to work together and a policy 
of mutual co-operation in foreign affairs, defence and trade, then it 
would be more easy to bring in elements from outside without making 
it difficult for those who had relationships elsewhere to come in. Ob- 
viously the nucleus of the future Europe must be the great main bloc 
of Europe from the Pyrenees to the Eastern frontiers of Poland and 
Roumania, from Denmark to Cape Matapan. There were border 
elements. Spain might be drawn, if not by geography, at any rate by 
language and tradition, into closer association with South America. 
Scandinavia might find herself drawn by race, standards of living, 
and outlook, more towards the British Commonwealth of Nations. 
Russia was not only geographically more a part of Asia than of Europe, 
but had little part in that tradition of Western Christendom, or in the 
liberal constitutional conception which would be of the very essence 
of the future Europe. It would be difficult for Russia to be more 
than a neighbour. The British position was a peculiar one. It was 
true that Great Britain must take a leading part in creating a united 
Europe, because fundamentally she was impartial in reference to the 
old struggles of Europe. On the other hand, once European unity 
was created and the fear of aggressive domination by any one part 
of it eliminated, then the extra-European considerations of her Com- 
monwealth and world relationships would exercise their pull upon her, 
and her relations with Europe, particularly on the economic side, and 
perhaps in other directions, could not be as close or intimate as those 
of the central bloc of European Powers. Her position towards Europe 
might some day be more analogous to that of Canada towards the 
pan-American union, a position of absolutely friendly co-operation, 
though not of complete participation. But these were marginal 
problems to be dealt with in the future. For the moment it was the 
obvious task of all to be whole-hearted Europeans in the defence of 
European liberty against subjugation and barbarisation, and to play 
their part in holding before Europe the constructive picture of an 
ideal which would solve its material difficulties, give it a practical 
programme and make its present conflicts unnecessary. 


Mr. WICKHAM STEED said that he agreed entirely with the lecturer 
about ‘encirclement ’’. The word encirclement had been invented 
by Prince Biilow in the year 1904. Reference was made to it in Pro- 
fessor Kantorowicz’s book: The Myth of Encirclement and the Spirit 
of British Policy, where this German authority said that it had been 
invented in an era of profound peace for the purpose of stirring up the 
German people to approve of an essentially aggressive policy. In 
1907 the late George Saunders (for many years correspondent of The 
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Times in Berlin), on the eve of his departure for London, had had an 
interview with Prince Biilow, who had said that surely it must be 
agreed that during the whole of his term of office he had never done 
anything that could possibly impede the best Anglo-German relations. 
Saunders had prudently omitted to mention Biilow’s wordy duel with 
Joseph Chamberlain, but had said that the use of the word encircle- 
ment had not been precisely conducive to good relations between 
England and Germany. Prince Biilow had replied that he would have 
his tongue cut out rather than say that word again—and, of course, 
went on saying it. The lecturer was quite right in saying that for 
the British to tell the Germans that they were not being encircled was 
to give themselves a certificate of hypocrisy and of imbecility. 
British statesmen might not care what foreigners thought of them, 
but in this case it was important that foreigners should think that 
they meant what they said. One trouble in the world to-day was 
that foreigners did not believe that British statesmen meant what 
they said. The Germans should be told not only that they were 
encircled, but that they would be more encircled and strangled ultim- 
ately if they did not change their present policy. Hitler was encircling 
Germany, and it was no use talking to him as if he were another honest 
Birmingham merchant. He did not understand that language. If a 
firm British policy were constantly put forward by statesmen, the Prime 
Minister, the Foreign Secretary, in Parliament and in the Press, it would 
be believed as soon as their actions were in accordance with their words. 

Propaganda was a word foreign to the British, they did not like 
it. During the War, feeling that she was misunderstood, Great 
Britain decided to tell the world what good people the British were, 
and so a department was set up which printed tons and tons of litera- 
ture. Some hundredweights of it had finally found a resting-place 
on the shores of Guatemala! At length, towards the end of January 
1918, people realised that some real propaganda was needed, and the 
elementary fact was then grasped that propaganda was no good with- 
out policy. There must be an idea and a policy and conviction 
that these things would be carried out, because the only thing which 
convinced people of the reality of propaganda was when events con- 
firmed what propaganda had said in advance. A policy was found, 
and it formed the basis of propaganda. Ina very few months it shook 
the whole of the enemy front in Europe from end to end. The same 
could be done again provided Great Britain had a policy with an 
idea behind it like that expressed by the lecturer. To give Hitler his 
due, his success had been solely owing to the fact that he had consistently 
carried out what he had said he would carry out in his book, Mem 
Kampf. Having had one success, he had gone on to another, and 
he would have others unless some means were found of stopping him 
before he threw all Europe into the cauldron of war out of which she 
might emerge somewhat purified and emaciated, but in which she 
might perish utterly. 
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Mr. VANDELEUR ROBINSON said that the arguments for federation 
were unanswerable, partly for economic reasons and because separate 
States had to spend so much time and energy on defensive prepara- 
tions, on account of wars, and injustices performed for lack of wars, 
and partly also because in a Europe of sovereign States the small 
nations were in an exceedingly difficult position. Czechoslovakia had 
been extremely uncomfortable when she had formed part of the 
Austro-Hungarian monarchy, and she was still more uncomfortable 
now that she formed part of the Third Reich. The alternative solution 
of giving each people their own independent State, which was on the 
whole the solution of the Peace Treaties, fell to pieces as soon as any 
great Power went out on the war-path. The only way in which the 
independence of small peoples could be combined with security was 
through federation. 

When the American colonies had freed themselves from the rule 
of London they had formed themselves into something very like the 


League of Nations, and the central government had had to deal with: 


the Government of each State, for example when asking for its taxes, 
and if the local government did not want to pay, it did not, and very 
soon this confederation had collapsed. Then a federation had been 
formed in which the spheres of government were divided by sub- 
jects. Certain subjects were regarded as the affair of the States, to 
be run by them, and others were regarded as of federal interest, and 
in these cases the federal government was the body to which the 
individual citizen owed allegiance; in these matters he was not a 
subject of Maryland or Georgia, but of the United States of America. 
The moral of this example was that it was of no use for Europe to form 
another League of Nations, with slightly tighter articles in the Coven- 
ant, because the trouble was not that the promises of such a body were 
not strict enough, but that the individual members reserved the right, 
or had the physical ability, to break those promises whenever they 
felt like it. Federation must be a real thing, and this raised the point 
as to which group of countries were to form the federation. 

Here those who believed that federation was right and necessary 
were divided. There were those who believed that Europe was a 
neat unit, occupying a small part of the world, and therefore suitable 
for federation, and there were those who believed that federation must 
be based upon a considerable community of ideas. There was such 
a community of ideas between a certain number of European nations, 
such as the Scandinavian countries, Great Britain, France, Belgium, 
Holland, Switzerland, and certain overseas nations, namely the 
United States, and the members of the British Commonwealth. 
Secondly, if a federation were formed on the basis of community of ideas, 
the group of countries he had mentioned would include the most 
powerful and the richest nations in the world, having nearly all the 
world’s resources within itself, and nobody could attack it. This 
would be of very great benefit to the world, because it would ensure 
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peace absolutely, and other nations could join such a federation when 
they were ready and willing todoso. There should be also a federation 
for Eastern Europe, for the countries occupying the space from Bohemia 
to the Black Sea and from Esthonia to Greece. These countries were 
sorely in need of federation, and the maritime countries could give 
great help to the East European federation. Then, when the re- 
maining European countries returned to civilisation, they too could 
come in, and eventually there would be a world federation. For 
these reasons the scheme proposed by Mr. Streit in his book Union 
Now seemed more immediately practicable than the idea of pan- 
Europe; but it was to be hoped that the protagonists of the two ideas 
would come together and work out something, because it would be a 
tragedy if all those who believed in the federal idea were to fail be- 
cause of differences over points of detail. 


SIR RONALD Storrs referred to the statement made by the lecturer 
that there was a large proportion of Germans who, if consulted, would 
be ready to accept the pan-European idea. He had heard that 
Germany could be divided into the two watersheds of those under 
forty years of age and those over that age. Of these, those over 
forty would be the only ones interested in the pan-European thesis, 
the others having been so indoctrinated with other and pernicious 
ideas that they must be regarded as opposed to any such ideal. If 
this were so, then it was only necessary to read The Times column of 
births and deaths to see that the pan-Europeans in Germany were 
daily more hopelessly outnumbered. 

Secondly,the lecturer had postulated that Germany should be offered 
entire equality within the framework of Europe. In what respect did 
Germany not possess at present entire equality within the framework 
of Europe? Many thought she had a good deal more—he did, for 
one. In what respects could Germany be given more equality than 
she already possessed ? 


Mr. FRENCH said, in regard to the lecturer’s remarks on the effect 
upon Europe of the present troubles in the Far East, that during a 
recent visit to Rome a responsible Fascist official had told him that 
while giving Japan full marks for resisting Communism, they were 
not anxious to see Japan take the whole of the China trade. This 
statement had also been confirmed by another Fascist official. 


THE Rt. Hon. ALFRED DurF Cooper, D.S.O., M.P. (in the Chair), 
said he felt that events and facts were forcing the world in a certain 
direction. Never had there been so sudden and astonishing a re- 
versal of British foreign policy as had happened in the last few weeks. 
Almost equally astonishing had been the fact that this reversal had 
been agreed to practically without remark and without protest, even 
by those who had most enthusiastically supported the Government’s 
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previous refusal to do anything of the kind. This all proved that 
events were more powerful than words or intentions. Events were 
forcing Europe, it was to be hoped, along the path indicated by the 
lecturer, and the British Government was being forced by those same 
events to travel in the right direction. 


CounT COUDENHOVE-KALERGI said that he did not think the fact 
that Great Britain was concerned with a great part of the extra- 
European world need be a hindrance to her joining a European federa- 
tion. For two centuries Austria had controlled the Danube basin as 
a Habsburg monarchy, and at the same time her rulers were German 
emperors. With one hand they had ruled the Danube basin and 
with the other they had ruled Germany. In the same way England 
could lead the British Commonwealth of Nations with her right hand 
and Europe with her left. Of course there were many problems which 
must be worked out not only theoretically but practically. There 
would be many disappointments, but finally a way would be found. 
To a certain extent Europe must be considered as the Lebensraum 
of England; she could not be disinterested as to what went on there. 
There was some analogy in the attitude of Japan to China. For 
centuries Japan had been able to live peacefully beside China without 
being connected in any way with the Chinese continent, but when 
aviation was invented she had seen that either the Chinese continent 
would unite without her, leaving Japan as an insignificant little island, 
or Japan must take the lead of the Chinese continent. This had led 
to the present conflict. Similarly in Europe, either the continent would 
be united under the German hegemony and England would become 
an island at her mercy, or, against her wishes, for he knew England 
had no wish to lead Europe, England would have to lead Europe to 
prevent Germany from doing so. Through the invention of aviation 
England would be led forcibly to control the European Continent. 

The idea of encirclement had had a terrific effect in Germany during 
the War, and the average German still believed that the Great War 
had begun by the encirclement of Germany by King Edward VII. 
It had therefore been easy for Hitler and Goebbels to begin their new 
propaganda of encirclement. It was necessary to point out that this 
was the natural reaction to aggression everywhere. If any member 
of society behaved towards society as Germany was behaving towards 
Europe, they would soon be encircled by the police. Therefore Great 
Britain should not be ashamed, but proud of encircling Germany. 
It was one of the greatest successes of her history, and if peace were 
saved it would be due to this policy of encirclement. 

British policy, although now very strong, very energetic and very 
consequential, was incomplete because it was negative, directed only 
to the prevention of war, and never in history had a merely negative 
policy been successful. The only things which could change history 
were positive ideas, and therefore the whole idea of non-aggression 
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was poor, because, although it might arouse conviction, it could not 
arouse enthusiasm. It was ridiculous to say that because one did 
not like propaganda one did not make it. It was like saying that 
because one did not like war one had no Ministry of War. The fact 
that others possessed a Ministry of War forced Great Britain to have 
one too. In the great ideological war now dominating the world 
Russia had a General Staff for Propaganda, and so had Germany, but 
France and Britain had no General Staff for it and no army. 

With regard to the suggestion that federation should be based 
upon democracy and not upon geography, all crimes against geography 
had always been punished by history, and it would be a crime against 
geography to leave Central and Eastern Europe out of federation. 
European barbarism had had two consequences in America. One 
was a desire to help civilisation against this barbarism, the other to 
keep away from it and from Europe; and this latter element would 
become stronger, and every attempt to drag America into a European 
federation would only strengthen it and weaken the goodwill at present 
existing towards European co-operation. On the other hand, if there 
were a federation of the great democracies without Germany and with- 
out Eastern Europe, then certainly Germany and Eastern Europe 
would turn towards Russia, and there would be formed against the 
democratic federation an anti-democratic bloc consisting of Germany, 
Eastern Europe, Russia and the Far East. This would lead not to 
peace, but to more struggles. Perhaps in the future a plan of world 
peace would become possible, but for the moment it would be well if 
there could be peace in the Atlantic, a pan-Europe under British and 
French leadership, and a pan-America under the leadership of the 
United States, and the close co-operation of both through the Anglo- 
Saxon communities. By this means peace might be attained in the 
Atlantic, but the Pacific and the Far East were just on the eve of a 
series of great wars, which was another reason why Europe should be 
strong. 

With regard to the proportion of Germans who would be in favour 
of pan-Europe, firstly they were not a political nation, and most of them 
had no fixed views on politics. He did not think the younger generation 
was entirely pro-Nazi. According to his information, the generation 
which was pro-Nazi was the one which had grown up under the Weimar 
Republic and struggled against it. But the one growing up under 
Nazism was anti-Nazi for the same reason that children were usually 
against their parents. Of course it was very difficult to judge the 
views of a country where there was no freely expressed public opinion, 
but in 1926 he had been in Munich, and had given his book on pan- 
Europe to the chef de reception at a big hotel. On asking what he 
thought of it, the chef de reception had replied that it was a great idea, 
an even greater idea than anti-Semitism. Up till then he had thought 
that the greatest idea in the world was anti-Semitism. Many Ger- 
mans thought that National Socialism was the greatest idea in the 
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world. If they could be shown that there was something still more 
colossal—the European idea—then many of them would adopt it. 
This was why it was so important to show them the alternative to 
Nazism, because it was always impossible to fight an idea by arguments, 
an idea could only be fought by a still greater idea, by a bigger ideal. 
Just as the moon vanished when the sun arose, so many people in 
Germany would consider the European ideal greater than the national 
ideal. He knew that the Germans were much affected by the pan- 
European idea, because he had made a great deal of propaganda in 
Germany before the Hitler régime, and there had been a great re- 
sponse, and particularly in very nationalistic milieux. 

He had said that Germany must be given equality in Europe. If 
Germany again surrendered and changed her régime, she must know 
that she would not be treated as she had been at Versailles, where she 
had not been treated equally or honourably, where she had been not 
only impoverished but dishonoured. If they felt that another 
Versailles were possible, they would fight to the end behind Hitler 
rather than face such a national humiliation. Of course Germany 
said that she wanted colonies, but she did not really need them. 
On the contrary, it would be a danger to give them back to her; 
but she must have economic rights so that she would not need colonies, 
she must have access to raw materials and to the greater part of the 
colonial markets in Africa. 

What should Great Britain do in the immediate future? The 
British and French statesmen should have a perfectly defined plan 
for a European programme as and when the present crisis was over. 
This policy should be announced and adhered to and, if Germany did 
not immediately change her policy, probably she would hold out for 
at least another year, then a start should be made by creating common 
federal institutions open to all European States, and economic and 
banking questions, public works, and first of all, military questions 
should be discussed. This was the difference between an alliance and 
a federation, the latter needed such federal institutions, and they could 
immediately be started and controlled. He repeated that pan-Europe 
must be based on common ideas, because nothing could live without 
a soul. Europe must have a common soul and a common civilisation 
to defend, and therefore she must derive her inspiration from Western 
civilisation, because the whole European problem was a moral problem, 
and the stronger moral forces must conquer, and he was convinced that 
in Europe the stronger moral forces lay with Great Britain. 














THE FUTURE OF EXPORT TRADE! 


Roy GLENDAY 


THE difference commonly drawn between home trade and 
export trade is largely an artificial one. Economically speaking, 
it makes little difference whether Lancashire sells cotton goods 
in, say, Paris or London. Yet the one transaction will be called 
export trade and the other home trade. For this reason it appears 
to me quite impossible to form any judgment of value regarding 
the long-range future of our export trade unless, first, we make 
up our minds about what is likely to happen to the long-range 
future of trade as a whole. 

I shall accordingly begin my paper with an examination of 
the trend of our trade as a whole. 

There is a story told of a British business man who inquired 
of a German colleague whether there was any truth in the report 
that a Vice-President of the Reichsbank and Assistant Minister 
of Economics had suffered a mental breakdown. The German 
business man replied, “‘ Oh, yes; but there is nothing surprising 
in that. What has surprised us is that the Ministry of Economics 
has noticed it!’’ While we may laugh at this story and con- 
gratulate ourselves that we do not live in a totalitarian economy, 
it has to be admitted that all is not well with the trade of what 
are—somewhat ironically, so it may appear to some—referred to 
as the “‘ free’? economy countries. There is certainly nothing 
very “‘free’’ about export trade in the world of to-day; nor, 
apparently, very sane about the manner in which its affairs are 
conducted. The countries that would appear to stand in the 
greatest need of imports of cheap food and manufactured goods 
seem to be the most clamorous in demanding the imposition of 
increased tariffs, quota restrictions and exchange clearings with 
a view to preventing the entry of these very goods from the 
countries able and willing to export them. 

Now, I propose to put the broadest possible interpretation on 
the title of my paper, “‘ The Future of Export Trade,’’ by en- 
deavouring first of all to trace back this seeming insanity to its 
originating cause; and, second, having suggested what that cause 


1 Address given at Chatham House on June 8th, 1939; Lieut.-General Sir 
George Macdonogh, G.B.E., K.C.B., K.C.M.G., in the Chair. 
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appears to be, to try to indicate what the future trend of our own 
export trade, in the broad sense, is likely to be. 

May I begin by asking: why is it that we regard the present 
behaviour of the business world as abnormal? My answer would 
be : simply because it has not behaved in the way past experience 
and our economic doctors have led us to expect. But suppose 
the past is no guide to the future, and that accordingly the 
doctors are wrong in their diagnosis. May not the present 
behaviour then be entirely normal? Suppose economic systems 
behave like our human bodies and grow old and less flexible with 
age. Surely then we should not expect an old system to behave 
like a young one? 

The economist pictures a world of free individuals with ample 
room to move about and do as they please. He pays little 
attention to environment in which those movements occur—what 
we vaguely refer to as the economic system. The business man, 
on the other hand, thinks of little else. His main preoccupation 
is no longer how to make the best use of scanty resources in 
meeting man’s apparently unlimited desires, but how best to 
escape from congestion due to an overcrowding of the market by 
too many offers of the same kind of goods to a body of consumers 
whose needs, so far from being infinitely various, are depressingly 
similar in general character. 

Let me try to illustrate the distinction which I am endeavour- 
ing to draw between the world of economic theory and the world 
of business fact. 

Were I to ask a number of you the question: What should 
be the objective of our economic system?, I would expect some 
such reply as this: To provide every citizen in this country with 
a reasonably decent standard of life—a house where he can marry 
and have, say, two or three children, a small motor-car and garage, 
and perhaps also such labour-saving devices as a vacuum cleaner, 
refrigerator and the like. He should have enough money for 
entertainment and luxuries such as tobacco and alcohol; perhaps 
also a garden, or at least ready access to the countryside. In 
other words, you would urge that the main objective of our 
economic system should be to help the poor to attain a similar 
standard of life to that now enjoyed by the rich. This in fact 
has, I believe, been the major preoccupation during the past 
half-century. 

Let us now look at an economic system in which this has to 
take place. Something like half the population of these islands 
is congregated in some ten large towns, or conurbations as they 
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are sometimes called. The congestion in towns like London is 
already so great that any attempt made to raise the standard of 
accommodation of the poor to that of the rich serves not to give 
more room but merely to redistribute the overcrowding. Soon 
we shall all—rich and poor alike—be living like termites in the 
cell-like rooms of the modern block of flats, with the few sticks 
of furniture and domestic appliances that will be all that such 
limited accommodation will allow. Impossible for everyone to 
have a motor-car; there is neither room for the garage space to 
accommodate them nor for the roads on which to travel. If we 
attempt to solve the problem by widening the roads, then we 
encroach on the housing space. If we pull down houses, and at 
the same time insist that those displaced must not be mulcted of 
increased rents nor removed from the neighbourhood, then we 
find ourselves compelled to build tall blocks of flats on the now 
more limited building-site area. The reason is that if the cost 
of the new building is to be defrayed without increased rents, it 
must be capable of housing a far larger number of families. It 
will be merely a matter of time before these additional families 
lead to a re-congestioning of the roads so recently widened. 

To attempt to escape from this vicious circle by speeding up 
the movement of transport leads to a similar impasse. It is said 
that nowadays it takes a motor-bus longer to get from the city 
to the outskirts of London than the horse-bus it superseded. 
Just over a hundred years ago the first mechanically propelled 
vehicle made its appearance on our roads. To prevent what 
was then regarded as an excessive speed, it had to be preceded by 
a man carrying a red flag. A century of free development in 
motor-car production and transport mobility finds us back again 
to the same restriction. There is a difference, however: a 
mechanically operated red light has replaced the red flag! Of 
such are the triumphs of progress ! 

The inhabitant of London who thirty or forty years ago not 
only had a garden but was perhaps only two or three miles from 
rural amenities, now finds himself as much as ten miles, or even 
more, from direct contact with the open country. It is true that 
transport facilities are more numerous, but their cost is so high 
that the poor cannot afford to make frequent use of them. The 
solution of the problem is to remember that you cannot with 
comfort provide both housing space and roads for more than a 
limited number of people in a given area of ground. You take 
away space and amenities from the rich; but overcrowding 
makes it impossible to give them to the poor. 
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The problem of raising the standard of living of the poor to 
that of the rich in an economic system may be likened to that 
of trying to provide those in the back rows of a football stand 
with front-seat accommodation. The larger we make the ring 
of front seats the more distant must all the seats then be from 
the centre of the field; for you cannot increase the circumference 
of a circle without also increasing its radius. The result of 
gradually increasing the radius in an endeavour to accommodate 
in the front row an ever-increasing population will be to reduce 
the view of the match enjoyed by its occupants to that enjoyed 
by, say, the back row of the pit in the previous smaller stand ! 
By analogy with what is being done in many of our overgrown 
towns to-day, we might so increase the radius of the circle of our 
football stadium that everyone had to use field-glasses to secure 
an adequate view of the match. The unthinking might then 
conclude that the modern spectator, because he was the fortunate 
possessor of field-glasses, enjoyed a higher standard of living than 
his predecessor, and, because the new seats were dearer than the 
old, that he was wealthier also. 

So congested have some of our larger towns become, and so 
difficult communication between centre and outskirts, that their 
structure is threatening to break down. If recent tendencies are 
allowed to proceed unchecked much longer these conurbations 
are likely to break down, leaving a dead central area surrounded 
by a ring of satellite towns, thus reverting—under a new guise—to 
the collection of smaller units from which they originally sprang : 
the curve of progress thus being from the village to the large 
conurbation, and then back again to the medium-sized satellite 
town. All these things have happened because we have forgotten 
that for every type of city pattern there will be a most convenient 


size. 


I wish to suggest to you this evening that the maladies of our 
export trade are due to the fact that our economic system has 
outgrown its most convenient size; and, as a consequence, is, as 
I suggest might happen in the case of some of our large towns, in 
process of breaking down into smaller units. There is really 
nothing new in the suggestion that an economic system can 
outgrow its structure, it was put forward as a cause of economic 
breakdown over two thousand years ago by Plato in his Republic. 
To-day science generally accepts the view that the necessity of 
achieving a balance between growth in bulk and growth in area 
is the determining factor in limiting the shapes and sizes not only 
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of all forms of plants and animals, but of every other kind of 
growing structure or pattern as well. Galileo expressed this 
principle some three hundred years ago by saying that neither 
can man build a house, nor Nature construct an animal or plant 
beyond a certain size, while retaining the same proportions and 
employing the same materials as sufficed in the case of the smaller 
structure. The thing will fall to pieces of its own accord unless 
we either change its relative proportions, which will at length 
become clumsy, monstrous and inefficient, or invent some new 
and stronger material than was used before, and then rebuild it. 
In short, for every structure or pattern there will be a most 
convenient size. 

How does the problem of structural breakdown arise in the 
case of an economic system? Economic systems have been 
defined as patterns for living together. Such patterns have 
always been in the nature of a compromise between the natural 
instincts of human beings, individually, to fend for themselves 
and retain complete freedom to behave as they please, and the 
necessity to work in co-operation imposed by numbers in relation 
to territory. It was this growth in numbers which led relatively 
early in the development of the present economic system to activity 
being concentrated increasingly, not so much on catering for 
the supposedly unlimited desires of the rich individuals, but on 
the twin objectives of (1) providing rapidly growing populations 
with the necessities of life and (2) raising the standard of living of 
the pvorer sections of these populations by making available to 
them the amenities and luxuries already enjoyed by the rich—or 
providing them with reasonably adequate substitutes. The 
various inventions in transport assisted in this work by enabling 
the radius of the area to be covered to be widened progressively, 
first to include all our own territory within a single pattern, and 
second to reconstitute and widen that pattern till it stretched to 
the four quarters of the globe. 

It was to the necessity of concentrating on this twofold task 
that our economic system principally owes its present special 
type of structure. The method of expanding production generally 
adopted was to subdivide and specialise the processes of pro- 
duction into a series of ever-lengthening chains. This enabled 
producers to produce faster and faster, that is, more goods in a 
working day. This was the only way in which it was possible 
to increase progressively both consumption and production, 7.¢., 
by producing goods more cheaply and yet maintain, if not 
increase, consumers’ incomes. But, of course, as we speed up 
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output we shall in time begin to find that we need to use a smaller 
and smaller proportion of the population to produce a given 
commodity. This means that if the economic system is to con- 
tinue to grow, we must continue to find new articles to produce if 
work is to be provided for all prospective producers. The 
practicability of doing this will depend partly on the rate at which 
new inventions and discoveries are being made and partly on the 
rate at which the population is growing, and adding to the 
number of prospective producers. In the seventeenth century 
most of the labour of this country was employed on the land; 
by the close of the nineteenth century a majority were in industrial 
employment; to-day it is “services’’ which is the expanding 
avenue. 

Judging both by our own experience and that of past economic 
systems, there arrives a moment in the life-history of every 
economic system when population growth begins to outstrip the 
capacity to provide jobs with adequate prospects: the economic 
system begins to exceed its most convenient size. A number of 
things are then likely to happen. First, those already accom- 
modated, in an endeavour to maintain their own and their families’ 
prospects, will begin to reduce their numbers, 7.e., begin to practise 
birth control. This will in due time lead to a fall in the demand 
for necessities. There will be less mouths to feed, fewer bodies 
to clothe and house. What effect will this have on the economic 
system? It means that demand for one of the main sections of 
its output, that of producing necessities for the new additions to 
the population, will begin first to stop expansion, then to slow 
down and finally to decline absolutely. The economic system will 
then be able to continue to survive as an economic “‘ whole ”’ 
only if all the energies previously devoted to expanding the output 
of necessities can now be transferred to the work of raising the 
standard of living of those already born. 

Before we examine this possibility, let me say a word about 
the phrase economic ‘“‘whole’’. If a group of persons agree to 
co-operate in developing an economic system which is to grow by 
a process of subdivision and specialisation, then if that system is 
not to break down it is obvious that there must be a tacit under- 
standing that each participating group will stick to the task 
allocated to it and refrain from duplicating the work of other 
groups. Those who grow food, for example, must not compete 
to do the work of those providing, say, industrial manufactures. 
The successful operation of the whole arrangement depends 
upon the various sets of activities being kept separate and distinct 
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and treated as complementary contributions to a common pool; 
for if the food group were allowed also to make their own manu- 
facturing requirements, then the manufacturing group would 
find its contribution of manufactures to the pool unacceptable in 
exchange for food. Consumption and production will then begin 
to work against one another, like the houses and roads in our 
congested towns. 

Naturally in a young system with a growing population, still 
small relative to the area and resources available for expansion, 
the effects of departures from this understanding can be quickly 
eliminated by the natural expansion of the arrangement as a 
whole. If one food area decides to provide its own manufacturing 
needs, it can be allowed to break away from the system, and a 
new, but undeveloped, food area put in its place in the pattern. 
But suppose the system as a “‘ whole ’’ stops growing, what then ? 
Surely a breakaway can only mean disruption of the system. 
Instead of working together to expand a common pool, producers 
will now begin to fight among themselves for increased shares of 
a limited pool. For suppose the food producers now proceed to 
make their own manufacturing needs, the industrial countries 
will now be unable to produce an alternative market for the output 
of the surplus manufacturing capacity with which they will now 
find themselves landed. It will be idle for the latter to develop a 
fresh food-producing area, as, owing to the decline in population, 
they will not be able to accept food in exchange for manufactures. 

If the economic theorists were indeed right, and human needs 
really infinite, then the way out would be to allow the agricultural 
areas to take over the manufacture of the simpler types of indus- 
trial products and concentrate on the more complex and the 
introduction of new types of luxuries. But if this is to happen in 
time to avert breakdown, it will require a quite exceptional 
acceleration in both the rate of new invention and in the rate at 
which consumers are accustomed to alter their traditional habits 
of consumption. After all, inventors and discovery have all 
along been doing their utmost to develop new needs and luxuries. 
And it takes on an average some twenty to thirty years to bring 
a new invention into general use. 


In the light of the above considerations, let us turn to the 
actual behaviour of our own economic system. Our present 
economic structure may be said to have begun to emerge some- 
where towards the end of the seventeenth and the beginning of 
the eighteenth centuries. Until that time the available evidence 
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suggests that world population had been growing very slowly 
indeed, the change measured over a century being often almost 
imperceptible, though there might of course be severe local fluc- 
tuations. From about the middle of the seventeenth century, 
however, it suddenly began to shoot upwards. Starting from a 
level estimated at between 450 and 500 millions in 1630, it had 
by 1930 reached the stupendous figure of well over 2,000 millions 
—more than a fourfold increase in a period of three hundred years. 

The major part of the increase occurred, I think there is no 
question, in the nineteenth century. During the course of a 
hundred years our own population increased fourfold, that of 
Europe threefold, and that of the United States fifteenfold. 
Nothing like this can ever have occurred on the surface of the 
globe before. Nor has the world ever before had to face such a 
colossal economic task as that of providing, in a relatively short 
space of time, such a vast horde of people with the necessities of 
life and, in many cases, something better than bare necessities. 
All current indications suggest that this flood of migrants from 
the unknown has spent its force and is reaching the end of its 
flow. Many are now fearful lest that flow may now be succeeded 
by an ebb of almost equal magnitude. 

There is, I think, no justification for terrifying oneself with 
bogies of this kind. Nor again does it make any material differ- 
ence to our problem whether the point of the end of the flow is 
reached this year, or in five years, or even in fifteen years’ time. 
It is enough for us to realise that already the mere slowing down 
in the rate of flow has faced us with economic problems of the 
first magnitude. 

The economic structures of the principal countries of the 
world—and also of the central international economic structure 
from which most of them sprang—have all been elaborated on 
the assumption that this avalanche of new people was to continue 
for an indefinite period. Can those structures now be changed 
and re-adapted to meet conditions of population stagnation, if 
not decline? It is an extraordinarily difficult problem, especially 
when you realise that something like one half of the population 
of the world of to-day is contained in just over 5 per cent. of its 
land area. Personally I do not believe they can be changed 
quickly enough to prevent disintegration of the system as a whole. 

Look at our own international economic structure with its 
central core—Britain—highly industrialised and densely popu- 
lated, its outskirts a ring of distant overseas agricultural areas 
relatively sparsely populated. Can we expect such a system to 
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endure under the new conditions, or must we expect, as in the 
case of our large towns, a break-up into a stagnant central area 
surrounded by an outside ring of satellites? 

Already the happenings of the Great War period, the post-War 
slump, coupled with the slowing down which has already occurred 
in the rate of growth of population, have encouraged more and 
more of these traditional agricultural areas to break the unwritten 
complementary rule of the old international system and embark 
on their own industrial manufacture. Europe has widened the 
breach still further by reverting to agriculture. Our own national 
awareness of these drastic changes has been somewhat dimmed 
by the circumstances that we still receive the equivalent of some- 
thing like 40 per cent. of our imports in the form of interest on 
past investments, shipping and other services. That is to say, 
it saves us having to provide in payment for our import needs 
the equivalent of some £350 million of exports. Even so, we are 
failing to balance our international account, and the deficit has 
shown signs of increasing year by year. These invisible services 
have also served to conceal from us the fact that the volume of 
our exports to-day is not only substantially lower than in 1913, 
but has been declining in the meantime, each new peak year being 
below its predecessor. The quantum index given below is only 
a rough one: both the character of the goods exported and the 
method of compiling our trade returns have altered substantially 
since 1913. 


VALUE AND VOLUME OF U.K. EXPORT TRADE. 
U.K. Exports 


Year Value Quantum 
£’000 Index 
1913 . é : . 525,254 153°0 
1929 . ; ; - 729,349 125°6 
1937 . ; : . 521,391 100°9 


On the other side of the account the stagnation of our popula- 
tion and the reversion to agriculture have meant a slowing down 
in the rate of growth of our food-import needs. 


INDEX NUMBERS OF THE IMPORTS OF TWENTY-EIGHT AGRICULTURAL 
PRODUCTS, WHICH ARE ALSO IMPORTANT BRITISH FARM PRODUCTS. 
PREPARED BY THE AGRICULTURAL INSTITUTE, OXFORD. 


1931-1937 


(1927-9 = 100) 
Year Total 


I9g3I . , : ee 
1932 . ‘ ; , ape 
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Year Total 
1933 - : ‘ , . 107 
1934 . R ‘ ‘ - 104 
1935 - ‘ : ‘ . 103 
1936 . ‘ ; ‘ - 105 
1937 .- ‘ ‘ . 103 


Can we hope to do more than slow up the rate of breakdown of 
our present economic structure? Wherever I turn—Canada, 
Australia, New Zealand, Argentine, Brazil, India, the Far East 
—the trend of development suggests the same answer. Perhaps 
some of you may feel more optimistic than I do. In Europe the 
situation is more confused, and the breakdown more complete, 
but the basic prospects are the same. 


It is this condition of affairs which appears to provide the 
answer to the question that I posed at the beginning of my paper : 
Why are ali countries increasingly imposing restrictions on the 
entry of cheap imports into their territories ? 

The answer is that they no longer behave as complementary 
units of a single international structure. All countries are 
tending more and more to produce all their own requirements, 
and they see no reason to admit the goods of another country just 
because those goods happen to be cheaper than the home 
products. But you then will ask, surely there is no reason why 
we should not be able to repeat our earlier economic conquests in 
fresh directions, say by selling luxuries and developing ways of 
satisfying some of the untapped human desires which the simple 
living economists tell us are infinite both in number and variety ? 
I have indicated the direction of my own answer to that sug- 
gestion in my parable about the growth of the modern city; 


some of you may feel disposed to give another and more optimisti¢ . 


one. But it is not going to be easy in a world in which producers 
are already beginning to resist attempts to make them work 
faster and demanding more leisure, while the consumers are 
requiring, not more kinds and varieties of goods, but more time, 
space and leisure to enjoy those they already have. After all, 
there are only twenty-four hours in the day. 

Last of all comes the question, Can nothing be done for the 
countless teeming millions of those whose standard of living and 
level of economic civilisation is still so far below our own? 

Here again, though I am sure that much can and will be done 
to assist, by, for example, the export of capital, plant and skilled 
personnel, it is necessary to utter a warning regarding the magni- 
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tude of the possibilities under our present economic structure. 
The enduring stability of that structure, as I have already 
premised, depends on the maintenance of complementary relations. 
This means that unless we are prepared to engage in salvaging 
stricken economics as a free-will offering to the work of civilisation, 
those countries must be in a position to pay for these exports by 
sending us imports in return. How are they going to provide 
those imports? Remember this country will have a stagnant, if 
not declining, population, and for some time to come is likely to 
be glutted with offers of most raw materials and foods from other 
overseas countries, not yet adjusted to the new world conditions. 
Our recent purchase of Roumanian wheat provides an instructive 
illustration of the difficulty of trading with a country only able 
to provide in quantity goods we are already able to obtain in 
abundant quantities from elsewhere. 

But there can be no going back; for economic systems are 
irreversible. Yet it is natural for human nature to be optimistic. 
As a well-known scientist recently observed, ‘‘ Human nature has 
a curious trait of gambling against the law of cause and effect. 
We always hope that the fate which befell our predecessors will 
pass us by. Babylon, Egypt, Rome, Spain, all traversed the 
same track; and to-day we follow in their footsteps, hoping to 
reach some different goal. Our peculiar quality of superior 
mentality seems but a suicidal acquisition hastening and intensi- 
fying the imminent doom.” 

Those who find something fanciful in the suggestion that the 
economic fate of the modern world could ever be similar to that 
of any of its predecessors may be invited to study the condition 
of the Roman Empire in the days of its economic decline in Italy, 
given in the twelfth volume of the Cambridge Ancient History just 
published, where we read :— 

“The picture as a whole is one of a more lively and flourishing 
economic activity, reaching the zenith in the age of the Antonines and 
finding its reflection in the widespread city prosperity of the times— 
prosperity for which the nouveaux riches, naturally enough, claim most 
of the credit. 

‘“‘ Decentralisation meant not only that the centre declined in 
significance, but also that the peripheral regions became more self- 
dependent, and then economic activity increased. Indeed, the result 
was, in the last resort, that regions which had relied substantially on 
primary production and had imported manufactured articles processed 
by skilled technique, now themselves worked up and finished the raw 
materials, thus developed special capabilities of their own, until in the 
end they imported raw materials from abroad to be processed at home.”’ 
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To those who feel that to stress the parallels between our own 
present-day world and that of Rome in the days of its decline is 
to give way to the forces of despair, I would suggest that they 
should remember that the events which brought disaster to Im- 
perial Rome were the same as those which brought to birth the 
Christian world that was to succeed it. 

So to-day, while there may be many who will desire to mourn 
over the dead body of our present economic structure, there will 
be others seeking to pierce the veil to discern the resurrected body 
that is to provide the structure of the world that is to come. 


Summary of Discussion. 


Mr. BARNARD ELLINGER said that at his age one could only afford 
to be an optimist. The young dwelt upon the wonders of the past 
and of the future, while those who were older were more imbued 
with a sense of the wonders of the present. 

A wonder which impressed him was the fact that from the time he 
left his bed in the morning until he had finished his breakfast there 
were at least fifty articles which he required which were either imported 
from abroad or of which the raw materials were imported. He lived 
in a flat over John Barnes’ shop in the Finchley Road, and all those 
fifty articles could be bought in the shop, although they came from the 
four corners of the earth and were exchanged in the long run for 
British exports or services. They were all necessary, and the demand 
for them was always growing. In his youth such things as grapefruit 
and the marvellous imported fresh and tinned fruits at present available 
were unknown. Nasty little oranges with yellow skins appeared 
just before Christmas and lasted for three or four months. The 
countries which were as happy to sell these products as the British 
were to receive them must be content directly or indirectly to accept 
British exports and services in payment for them. It was quite true 
that with a declining population Britain’s international trade would 
possibly, but not necessarily, decline in volume. This would be 
unimportant as long as the international trade per head of population 
did not decline, but it would probably be necessary to go through a 
period of getting rid of a certain amount of redundant productive 
capacity while the population was declining. The impediments 
which had been placed upon trade during the last few years were, of 
course, a very serious handicap to the exchange of commodities, but 
he was not convinced that they need necessarily last. Great Britain 
would never again export the same quantity of cotton goods as she had 
exported formerly, because other countries were now manufacturing 
them. She would never again export the same quantity of coal, 
because so much oil was used in its place. But he had spent fifty 
years in the export trade, which was constantly changing, and to-day 
they were exporting things which had not even existed in the past 
when he had entered business. There were no motor-cars, no aero- 
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planes, no wireless, no gramophones, no electrical appliances and no 
artificial silk, and this list could be greatly extended. In time those 
newer articles and inventions which the lecturer had mentioned would, 
subject to two conditions, form the substance of a large part of the 
export trade necessary to replace that which had been lost. We should 
in future export more capital goods and more luxury goods instead of 
simple consumer’s goods—richer industrialisation would make our 
customers. The first condition was that the creditor countries of the 
world reverted to their former practice of lending long-term and short- 
term money to the debtor countries. One reason for the great increase 
of tariffs and quotas was the breakdown of the international credit 
system. Along with that breakdown had gone a very considerable 
lessening in the spirit of enterprise of British exporters. The failure 
to restore that spirit of enterprise as well as the long- and short-term 
lending was due to the lack of confidence at present existing in the world. 
He was not impressed by figures showing the difference between 
British exports to-day and in 1929. The wonder was not that inter- 
national trade had declined, but that it had not declined more than 
it had done—all international trade was carried on on credit. If any 
export merchant were asked to-day whether his customers were as 
credit-worthy to-day as in 1929, he would have to say that compared 
with 1929, reduced though his trade was, he was still giving far more 
credit than was warranted by the credit-worthiness of his customers ; 
and if his customers were guaranteed by the banks of their own nations, 
and he went and asked his banker for credit based on the guarantee 
of those banks, he would receive a similar answer. Such shocks had 
been received in recent years as to the banking stability of foreign 
banks that possibly to-day with a limited amount of exports, taking 
into account the credit-worthiness of the customers and the stability 
of foreign banking systems, merchants were over-trading, and not 
under-trading. Until this position was reversed it was impossible to 
look for a revival of export trade on anything like the lines which had 
existed prior to 1931, and this revival of confidence would only come 
about when the world felt that it had once again entered upon an 
era of peace. Possibly in 1913 a few people had foreseen a war with 
Germany, but the great bulk of the traders of the world had been 
living in an era of peace, and had not envisaged the world catastrophe 
which had occurred in 1914. Nor in 1929 had they envisaged the 
conditions which existed to-day. To-day the world was living and trading 
in the fear of war. Although with a declining population international 
trade might decline, if credit and confidence could be once more 
restored he could not see why international trade per head of population 
should not be carried on in exactly the same magnitude or in greater 
magnitude than in the past, given a sense of peace and security. 


Major A. STUART MENTETH thanked the lecturer for drawing 
attention to the causes of moral decay in civilisation at the present 
moment. He drew attention to the fact that an export trade cannot 
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be severed from the means of paying for it. The two were linked 
together. A great many of the present maladies were due to lack 
of confidence and a moral decline, and a steady growth of fear especially 
in the financial system of the world. Considering the amazing advance 
made between 1821 and 1921, might one not look forward to an equally 
astonishing one by 2021? The first breakdown had undoubtedly 
started with the Great War, which had brought fear and its other con- 
comitments, a declining population, birth control, increasing luxuries, 
selfishness, a luxury standard of living, everything which had preceded 
the fall of the Roman Empire. Why think in terms of a puny Euro- 
pean civilisation when Russia and South America, for instance, were 
there to be developed? It should be realised that if Europe did not 
wake up, other nations would take its place. Large undeveloped 
countries like Russia could not be expected to develop along the 
same lines as the older civilisations unless Christianity really began 
to mean something again. Fundamental Christianity, which meant 
enterprise, courage and hope, had built up our civilisation. Great 
Britain needed to get back to the spiritual and moral forces which had 
developed her banking system. Hartley Withers had said that the 
welfare of Great Britain was wrapped up with the welfare of humanity 
at large, and it would seem as if some unseen Power had been directing 
the selfish idiosyncrasies of individuals towards some higher objective. 
The Indian Empire had been developed by railways. Both Africa 
and China needed railways. If Great Britain could only get back her 
former spirit of enterprise, there was no reason why she should not de- 
velop these areas and provide the people with some of the things they 
needed and desired. 


Mr. CHARLES H. LUKE said that the lecturer had not mentioned - 
the distribution of population or the distribution of goods. Probably 
his remarks on the economic structure of the world had in some ways 
a facade of truth, but he had not discussed the future of the export 
trade of the world of to-day. He had himself expected to hear how 
some of the present difficulties might be overcome. One thing which 
was completely overlooked in Great Britain was that she had in her 
Empire room for millions of people, and it was owing to the stupidity 
of both her politicians and her people that those millions overcrowded 
in the cities of Britain were not out in the open prairies of the New 
World, in Australia, New Zealand, South Africa, endeavouring to have a 
moderate standard of life, if not one up to the standards at present 
considered somewhat sacrosanct in Great Britain and which would 
probably decrease in the future so far as the rich were concerned, 
in order to enable other people to have a better standard of living than 
they enjoyed at present. 

The description of the economic structure of the world which 
had been given was purely the view of an economist. There was 
no need for the trade of the world to decrease if the peoples of the world 
would have the common sense to realise what was necessary to maintain 
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it. Asa previous speaker had said, there was the work of opening up 
countries like Africa and China and all the undeveloped parts of the 
world, and it was sheer defeatism to say that the world in general, 
and Great Britain in particular, were approaching that stage of decay 
which had preceded the fall of the Roman Empire. The world to-day, 
of which the British Empire represented a quarter, was capable of 
giving the peoples of the world a decent export trade and standard of 
living if those who controlled its destinies, the governing classes, would 
do the work they had to do in a way in which the conditions of to-day 
indicated were necessary. To-day the world lived under the fear, 
after having digested the lecturer’s awful picture, of the dictators, 
but this was only a phase; when the world returned to spending on the 
distribution of its population and world exportation what it now 
spent on armaments, then it would prosper once again. 


CAPTAIN ELLIOT WARBURTON said that he was of the same vintage 
as the lecturer, yet he had all the optimism of the first speaker. He 
had been a little disappointed that the lecturer had dwelt so much 
on the background that he had not had much time left for the fore- 
ground of export trade. He had hoped for some guidance as to the 
future, and wondered whether there were not certain compensations 
for the present difficulties, some which were automatic and some which 
might be brought into play deliberately. Surely the dispersion of our 
overpopulated centre of Empire, like the dispersion of cities, should be 
encouraged? If the overseas Dominions and other countries who had 
hitherto produced raw materials were now turning over to manu- 
factures, they should be helped to do so, and machinery and population 
sent out to them so that, instead of providing an excellent target for 
General Goering, Great Britain should have her strength dispersed all 
over the world. The doubt had been expressed as to whether these 
countries would be able to pay for such machinery, but surely at present 
the British balance of trade with most overseas countries was favourable 
tothem? Many of them wanted to find more things which they could 
buy from Britain in order to balance the goods which they wished to 
send to her. He had been surprised that rearmament had not been 
mentioned. Great Britain was at present buying much from the rest 
of the world which would never be resold, but which would be delivered 
free, if at all, so that here was certainly a margin. She should not mind 
other countries turning to manufacturing. Some things they could 
manufacture better and more cheaply, but there were others in which 
Great Britain had a natural advantage owing to long experience. 
She should concentrate on her natural advantages and on evolving 
new lines for which there would be a market in this world which was 
going to get more prosperous. Concerning the spirit of enterprise 
which had existed in the past, and had been rightly praised, it was 
very difficult to-day for individuals and firms to compete with Govern- 
ments who played much too large a réle in world trade to-day; there- 
fore some co-operation was needed for the time being if Great Britain 
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was to get a fair share of trade. He sometimes thought that the 
Department of Overseas Trade could show more vision in searching 
for the best lines for British export trade and in guiding it for the future. 
The right industries should be selected and the right advertising used. 
The fact that the populations would move out would be an advantage, 
and not a disadvantage. The Federation of British Industries was 
another organisation which could co-operate, also the Incorporated 
Society of British Advertisers, and there were no doubt other such 
organisations which could help. Once the present international 
problems could be solved, the future need not be so black as the lecturer 
had at first made it appear. 


Mr. R. STOKEs said he thought the lecturer’s paper had been the best 
economic address he had ever heard at the Institute, and had not 
seemed to him nearly so pessimistic as the last speakers had made 
out. He had rather seemed to be trying to stimulate thought as 
to how particular problems could be met, and had given or implied a 
series of principles which could be applied to the present situation. 
How far could the tendency of formerly agricultural areas, such as 
the Argentine, to go in for secondary industries and invisible services 
such as banking and insurance, in which Great Britain had specialised 
in the past, be met by an increasing regionalisation of the world? 
How far, in this case, should Great Britain fall in with this tendency 
by making the Empire so far as possible an economic unit and by 
encouraging, in particular, those secondary industries in the Dominions 
which would draw their raw materials from the colonies and by trade 
triangulation further develop the demands of the Dominions for the 
produce of those secondary industries which they had been unable 
themselves to produce and which Great Britain had been able to 
produce? In that event how far did it follow that the Balkans and ~ 
the countries surrounding Germany should be left as the natural field 
for German expansion ? 


Mr. M. ZveGINTzOv said that he had considered the lecturer’s 
address to be optimistic because it had outlined the way in which 
the development of trade would occur in the future, and, in fact, 
suggested means of taking advantage of it. The decentralisation 
which he thought inevitable would be an important factor for increasing 
trade, and not the reverse, because it would create a number of centres 
of economic activity. 

Concerning population, people were too apt to regard the decrease 
in population in Great Britain as meaning saturation of requirements, 
but attention should be paid to the degree of under-nourishment 
in Great Britain, and the consequent potential desirable increase in 
the consumption of food stuffs. The fact that the increase in population 
was slowing down surely meant that the solution of the problem would 
be easier, because to concentrate on the increase of consumption per 
head must be easier than trying to catch up with two continuously 
receding goals: increase of mouths to feed and progressive rise in the 
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standard of living. Primarily, therefore, this was a political and social 
question. The question of population, together with the desire for self- 
sufficiency, would explain the diversification which had arisen in a large 
number of countries which had formerly produced primary products 
and taken goods in exchange; not only the rapid increase in their 
population, but also a conscious desire to increase their standard 
of living was the driving force. South-Eastern and Eastern Europe 
had a population of some 120 million : this area was supposed by some 
people to be Germany’s sphere of activity. The rise in population 
was greater even than in Russia and the area was rich in natural 
resources. Surely the fact that these countries were developing a 
strong national sense and trying to build up their own economics was 
a very good thing, because instead of there being eggs in a very few 
baskets, there would be a larger number of eggs and a larger number of 
baskets. This was where Germany was making a very bad mistake. 
She was attempting to keep down these countries to producing fewer 
types of goods, in order to supply the German market, which was 
supposed to be complementary, with the result that she was having 
increasing difficulties, partly through this natural feeling of independence 
and desire for diversification and partly because she was, in trying to 
build up a rigid comprehensive system, going against that fundamental 
trend which the lecturer had rightly stressed, the trend towards de- 
centralisation. In fact, this idea of a German sphere of influence would 
be found to be wrong and impracticable—and so an excellent illustra- 
tion of the general principle outlined by the lecturer. 

This decentralisation would lead to the increased use of the means 
of distribution and other services. He warmly supported the speaker 
who had mentioned the idea of building railways and developing 
other countries. This was just the type of thing which would increase 
trade in the world. Four years ago Poland had just been beginning to 
build roads; now that the roads were built, backward areas were 
becoming more prosperous, simply because the goods could be ex- 
changed more easily—and that in spite of the tension due to the 
international situation. There were many services of the invisible 
export type which the world would need for this increased decentralised 
trade, and Great Britain knew more about such services than anybody 
else. Therefore there was no reason to be pessimistic. The modern 
tendencies in the world were precisely those from which, by the intelligent 
expluitation of British experience and geographical position, Great 
Britain could best benefit. 

The political factor was the overriding consideration. There was 
the political question of how to deal with a stationary population 
and the social aspect of raising the standard of living and overcoming 
the question of under-nutrition. Then there was the international 
question of the present fear-psychology. It would not be easy to deal 
with the second matter, but in the meantime there should be no delay 
in concentrating upon the first and to solve some at least of the 
problems which the lecturer had so rightly stressed. 
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Mr. T. B. BARLow said that his experience had been the bitter one 
of having to close down two exporting businesses. He felt that 
Great Britain had passed from an era of free trade which had been 
the backbone of her export trade, and was entering into one of govern- 
ment barter which was bound to create a difficult situation for both 
merchants and bankers concerned with the export trade. All were 
faced with vested interests, because every country had been building 
up its own manufactures, and this could not easily be broken down. 
It was also necessary to face competition from a lower standard of 
living in countries like India, Japan and now Germany, and whereas 
in the past Great Britain had prospered on the exportation of con- 
sumption goods like cotton and coal, now her only hope lay in the 
exportation of capital goods, and none of the people for whom she would 
like to build railways appeared to have any capital, so she had not 
only to build the railways and feed her people in the meantime, but to 
leave money on loan in the hope that sometimes she would be paid 


interest. 


ProreEssor F. A. v. HAYEK said that the lecturer had been called 
pessimistic, but his real pessimism did not refer to any inevitable facts 
but to the developments of man’s own making—developments, indeed, 
of which the lecturer at the same time seemed to approve. The fact 
that more and more effort could now be devoted to raising the standard 
of life, instead of to merely maintaining an increasing population at a 
given standard, was surely fortunate ; and the fact that people were able 
to take out more and more of their income in the form of leisure rather 
than in commodities was certainly a matter for congratulation. If 
the standard of life were to be raised, a larger percentage of the world’s 
efforts would have to be directed towards manufacture, and a smaller - 
part to agriculture. But this meant that more and more countries 
which had in the past been predominantly agricultural must now turn 
to manufactures. The lecturer had suggested that by doing so these 
countries did not obey the rules of the game. But the countries which 
did nearly all the world’s manufacture when 40 per cent. of the world’s 
efforts were devoted to manufacture could not expect to retain that 
position when 60 per cent. or 75 per cent. of the world’s product was 
wanted in manufactured form. 

The real problem was not whether the newer countries were to turn 
to manufacture, but to what kind of manufactures they were to turn. 
The natural thing would be for them to make more simple manufactured 
goods, such as cotton piece-goods, which the European countries had 
supplied to them during the past hundred years. If, however, they 
were denied the markets for these simpler goods, the effect could only 
be that they would have to turn to the more highly manufactured 
commodities. And in fifty or sixty years the result would be that 
what were now the new manufacturing countries would be the most 
advanced countries, whilst the older countries would be in a state of 
stagnation, because they had insisted on hanging on to the things they 
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had always produced. If in the future economic progress was to 
take the form of raising the standard of life, it must mean an increase 
in productivity per head, which in turn could only mean a gradual 
reduction of prices. But this, instead of being regarded as a blessing, 
was treated as a danger, and all contemporary policy aimed at prevent- 
ing it. If in these conditions the larger product which could be turned 
out could not be sold, this again was not an inevitable fact, but the out- 
come of our deliberate policy. 


Mr. GLENDAY said that at the beginning of the discussion he 
had felt rather like the man who had been called upon to address the 
members of a lunatic asylum and during his address one man had been 
removed from the room for having exclaimed ‘‘ What rot!!” The 
attendant had told him afterwards that he might have thought he 
was wasting his time addressing them, but actually he must be doing 
them good, as it was the first sensible remark the man in question had 
made for months ! 

He was surely only a pessimist if he believed that it was only 
possible for the world to continue on the basis of its present economic 
structure. Personally he thought that the world had advanced, 
although it had periodically discarded what might be called its outer 
economic skin and started on a new course of life. This point had 
obviously been missed by some of the earlier speakers, and it was the 
reason why he had not attempted to provide ways out of the present 
difficulties of doing export trade. He believed that the present 
economic structure of the world was undergoing a change, and it would 
only be a matter of time before the present methods of carrying out 
export trade were completely discarded, and not only export but every 
other form of trade. 

Monetary policy had been mentioned as a solution. Because he 
rejected it, he hoped he would not be misunderstood and regarded 
simply asone who couldseeno faultsinourpresentsystem. To show that 
this was not the case he might remind them that he served an organisa- 
tion which had been the only one in Great Britain to raise a voice of 
protest when it had been suggested that a return should be made 
to the gold standard in 1924. At that time that suggestion had been 
regarded as almost immoral and his organisation had been held up to 
public obloquy in the Press and by economists, while to-day everyone 
seemed to regard printing off unlimited paper money, defaulting on 
debt obligations and depreciating exchanges as proper and respectable 
methods of carrying on finance. 

Personally he believed it to be more confusing than helpful to try 
to solve the economic problem by approaching it from the monetary 
point of view. When anyone spoke of money, he wanted to know 
what it was going to be used for, and when they spoke of savings 
and investments, he wanted to know what they were made up of in 
labour and materials. A well-known economist who had recently 
studied the unemployment returns in relation to the new munitions 
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programme had published a calculation which suggested that the 
whole of the million five hundred thousand registered as unemployed 
would be absorbed into new employment. He had modified his state- 
ments subsequently, but they showed the danger of discussing 
economic problems in abstract terms of “labour and money’”’. There 
might be heavy unemployment in, say, the Lancashire cotton industry, 
but it did not mean it could be relieved because there happened to be 
work to be done in, say, the Kent coal-fields. Anyone who thought 
our employment problem could be solved simply by monetary means 
should study what was at present happening in Germany, where they 
had found a way of producing the maximum amount of employment ; 
but where also they had found it necessary to impose a very powerful 
and ruthless form of dictatorship for the purpose. This did not of 
course mean that he considered that the present monetary system 
would continue to function as in the past. He could even envisage 
a negative rate of interest being found necessary in the future; by 
this he meant the possibility that a man who lent say a thousand 
pounds would receive say only nine hundred back in ten years’ time. 

As the last speaker had said, the present difficulties were largely of 
man’s own making, but the position would be perhaps more difficult 
to deal with than he had seemed to think. There were still many 
ways of continuing export trade, and some of them had been mentioned, 
for instance if the overseas countries in the world were going to break 
away and establish their own industrial systems, they would have to be 
provided with plant and machinery for the purpose. The same was 
true of many undeveloped areas in Europe. To show what astonishing 
results could be achieved by providing countries even with the most 
elementary forms of transport and communications, he would remind 
them that in the eighteenth century the price of meat as near London. 
as Horsham had been 14d. a pound, while the price in London had been 
8d. This enormous gap had been bridged simply by introducing better 
methods of transport. In the distant places of the world similar 
spectacular price reductions could be effected, but this could not happen 
if the same rate of interest were expected or the same method of repay- 
ing loans employed as was in use to-day. He mentioned some of these 
things just to illustrate that to believe that the present economic 
structure might be destined shortly to disappear was not to be a 
pessimist ; on the contrary, if he had to believe that the United States 
of the year 1929 represented the apex of the civilisation to which all 
the world should aim, he would regard the future of the world with 
profoundest pessimism. 


LiEUT.-GENERAL SIR GEORGE MACDONOGH (in the Chair) said that 
his own feelings were much the same as those of the first speaker in 
the discussion, and looking back on seventy years of experience 
he could really say that he was an optimist; but he entirely agreed with 
the lecturer that there was no hope of going back to the old system 
which had prevailed before the’Great War. 























ANGLO-JAPANESE COMPETITION IN THE 
SHIPPING TRADE 


W. L. HICHENS 


ANGLO-JAPANESE competition in the shipping trade is a long 
and a complicated subject, and I cannot possibly do justice to it 
in the short time at my disposal. I must begin by making 
certain assumptions. The first assumption I will make is that 
our trade in the Orient is of vital importance to this country. 
The second assumption I will make is that our shipping in the 
Far East, which to a large extent carries this trade, is also of great 
importance to us, partly from the revenue that it brings in; from 
statistics prepared by the Chamber of Shipping it would appear 
that the revenue derived from shipping to and from and within 
the Far East is about a quarter of the total gross earnings of the 
shipping of this country. But it is also important, I will assume, 
because a strong mercantile marine in the Far East is essential 
to us as an Empire. For my own part, I take these assumptions 
for granted, and, that being so, I take this also for granted—that 
if our shipping trade in the Far East is of vital importance to the 
British Empire, we must take the necessary steps to preserve it 
in so far as steps require to be taken. 

What is the present position in regard to our Oriental shipping 
trade? As far as the shipping trade between this country and 
Europe generally and the Far East is concerned, we are holding 
our own pretty well. We have about 50 per cent. of the total 
tonnage passing through the Suez Canal to the Orient, and we 
have much the same percentage—about 50 per cent.—of the 
tonnage passing to the Far East round the Cape of Good Hope. 
Now, that is a substantial proportion, and it has not fallen off at 
all appreciably in recent years. It is true that there was some 
slight falling off in the tonnage passing through the Suez Canal 
at the time of the Italo-Abyssinian War but, on the whole, we 
have maintained our position well. But I do not think we can 
afford to lie back and think that all is well. We have many 
formidable rivals—the Germans, the Italians, perhaps the 
Norwegians, the Japanese and others—and it is not going to be 
too easy a matter in the future for us to maintain the big per- 
centage which we have to-day. It will take us all our time to 
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hold our end up, but at any rate for the moment the situation as 
regards our shipping between Europe and the Orient is in a fairly 
satisfactory position. When you come, however, to our sea 
trade within the Orient it is a different story, and there the 
situation is not nearly so satisfactory. I think it can be best 
explained by one or two examples of what has happened. 

As of course everybody knows, the shipping business on the 
principal trade routes is controlled by Conferences, that is to 
say by agreements between the shipping lines on those routes 
in regard to such matters as the freights to be charged, 
the apportionment of the tonnage as between one line and an- 
other, the pooling of receipts and the question of deferred rebates. 
These Conferences are sometimes known to the general public 
as shipping rings, and sometimes they are regarded somewhat 
askance as machinery for keeping prices up and exhibiting the 
vices of a monopoly. 

I should like to interpose here that this subject was inquired 
into by the Imperial Shipping Committee, and we came to the 
unanimous opinion that the liner trades of the world could not 
possibly be maintained efficiently without Conferences. They 
are a necessary part of the proper organisation of liner shipping. 

The shipping trade in the Far East is accordingly governed 
by Conferences, as it is in other parts of the world. There are, 
I think, altogether some sixty Conferences in the world; in the 
Far East there are only about half-a-dozen important Conferences 
governing the many routes of shipping. I am not going to deal 
with all of them, but will take one or two examples to show what 
has happened in regard to British shipping. 

The first example that I will take is the Bombay-—Japan 
Conference, that is to say the group of shipping lines that run 
between Bombay and Japan and vice versa. This Conference 
was started at the end of 1888. At that time there were only 
three members of it, the P. & O., which had 66 per cent. of the 
trade, the Austrian Lloyd, which had 17 per cent. and the 
Navigazione Generale, which also had 17 per cent. Japan, at 
that time, had none of the carrying trade. That lasted for some 
time, but eventually the Japanese came in, and the manner of 
their entrance is interesting and instructive. Mr. Tata, who was 
the head of a large iron and steel business in Bombay, thought 
that the ring was charging too high prices for his shipments. He 
therefore went over to Japan and offered to support a prominent 
Japanese line if it would compete for the traffic. As a result the 
Japanese line did come in, and there was a freight war. Eventually 
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Mr. Tata made his peace with the Conference, but the Japanese 
were more persistent. They went on, and eventually had to 
be admitted to the Conference. That was in 1896, that is to say 
eight years after the Conference first started. Their share was 
provided wholly by the P. & O., who conceded 18 per cent. of 
their 66 per cent. so at the time when the Japanese first came 
in the P. & O. had 48 per cent. of the trade and the Japanese 
only 18 per cent. By 1913, however, further inroads had been 
made on the position of the P. & O.; Japan then had 40 per 
cent. and the P. & O. only 28 per cent. and the other two lines 
32 per cent. between them. Thus in twenty-five years the 
Japanese share of the trade had risen from nothing to 40 per cent. 
and the P. & O. share had fallen from 66 per cent. to 28 per cent., 
which seriously prejudiced British shipping. Then came the War 
when the British Government requisitioned most of the British 
tonnage. The result was that whilst they performed a service 
of the greatest imperial importance the trade of the British 
shipping lines fell largely into the hands of the Japanese. In 
1921 the Conference agreement was revised, with the result that 
66 per cent. of the trade was allotted to Japan and 34 per cent. 
to the P. & O., the other two European lines having dropped out. 
But even that was not the end of it. The Japanese persisted 
still further, and in 1929 they secured no less than 80 per cent. 
of the traffic, only 20 per cent. being left to the P. & O.; and I am 
afraid that there is more trouble brewing, because at the present 
time a fourth Japanese line is seeking admission to the Conference, 
and, backed as it is by the other Japanese members, its claim 
may prove irresistible. Another unsatisfactory feature about 
this Conference is that the freight rates are fixed not by discussion 
between the members of the Conference, with mutual concessions 
here and there, but by ‘“ Renzokai,’’ which is the Japanese 
Cotton Spinners’ Association. They settle with the Japanese 
members of the Conference what the freight rates are to be and 
the P. & O. are obliged to accept their decision. It is said that 
the present rates are unremunerative. Thus from a 66 per cent. 
share in 1888 the P. & O. have dropped to a 20 per cent. share 
to-day and the Japanese from nothing at all have risen to 80 per 
cent. with control of the freight rates. 

The next example I will give is the Calcutta—Japan Conference, 
and the tale there is much the same. The Japanese again have 
secured the lion’s share of the Calcutta—Japan traffic for them- 
selves, and have strengthened themselves in other ways. One 
of the last Conference settlements was made in 1929 and the 
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British India Company was able to get a provision inserted to the 
effect that the constituent members of the Conference would 
respect the established trades of the other members outside the 
Conference. The particular object that the British India 
Company had in mind was that they were engaged in the shipping 
trade to East Africa, whilst the Japanese had no share in that 
trade. The Japanese lines agreed to this provision in 1929, but 
sometime later on they gave notice that they could no longer be 
bound by it. Eventually a Japanese line, the O. S. K., had to 
be admitted to the East African Conference. Now, that is a 
matter of great significance, because it shows how the Japanese 
are spreading their tentacles wider and wider. Having got 
to East Africa, there is no doubt whatever that they will in time 
extend down to the Cape and round the Cape up to West Africa. 
The shipping problem, therefore, at once becomes a matter which 
affects the South African Government as well as the other members 
of the Empire, for the Japanese have begun to invade the South 
African market. 

Now one last example, and I have finished this dreary tale. 
The trade between Australia and Japan was in the hands of the 
British Eastern and Australian line from 1872 to 1895 when 
Japanese competition began. Not to make too long a story of it, 
the present situation is that the Japanese lines have sixteen 
modern ships on that route, and they are about to build two 
more large ships of 11,700 tons and something like twenty knots 
speed, whereas the British Eastern and Australian Line have 
only three old ships. Fortunately, for the latter, the Australian 
Government supported them in their negotiations with the 
Japanese members of the Conference, with the result that a 
pooling arrangement was established in respect of 50 per cent. or 
thereabouts of the freights, and of that pool the British Eastern 
and Australian Line get 22} per cent. and the Japanese 77} per 
cent. So that, practically speaking, the Japanese have two- 
thirds of that trade now; and the British Eastern and Australian 
Line is, I am afraid, there only on sufferance. The rates of 
freight, it is said, are such that they cannot make a living, and 
most of the traffic is carried in Japanese ships. This is, of course, 
inevitable so long as the Japanese ships are more up to date and 
faster than those of their rivals and new tonnage is essential if the 
British line is to hold its own. 

Summarising the position, one may say that within the last 
two generations the growth of Japanese shipping has been 
phenomenal in the Orient, and the decline of British shipping 
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has been lamentable. At the present time more than two-thirds 
of the British-Japanese trade in the Orient is carried in Japanese 
ships, whereas two generations ago Japan had no mercantile 
marine in the western sense. Meanwhile our share of this trade 
has dwindled to insignificant proportions. That is a serious 
situation, and I submit that it is one which requires to be dealt 
with actively and drastically, if we are to maintain our position 
at all. But before discussing what we ought to do, I should like 
to say a word or two as to the causes of this disastrous position of 
British shipping. 

The Imperial Shipping Committee inquired carefully into 
the causes of this rise and fall which may be summarised. In the 
first place the Japanese Government have adopted a far-sighted 
policy of subsidies. They have had no less than three “ scrap- 
and-build’’ schemes between 1932 and 1936. As a result of 
those three schemes some five hundred thousand tons of old 
shipping were scrapped and some three hundred thousand tons of 
new shipping were built. They built forty-eight new and fast 
ships infinitely superior to anything they had ever had before, 
with the result that, at the end of 1936, the Japanese mercantile 
marine had more ships under five years old in proportion to its 
tonnage than any other country in the world. It is difficult to 
overestimate the importance of this up-to-date tonnage. In 
addition to the scrap-and-build policy provision was made for 
loans for shipbuilding at low rates of interest. Moreover, 
operating subsidies amounting to about a million a year were 
provided. I do not regard that as a very big figure, but it helped 
to strengthen Japanese shipping. I would like, however, to 
stress the importance of the new ships that the Japanese have 
built under these schemes. It has enabled them to compete 
successfully against the older tonnage of British lines, and has put 
the latter at a very great disadvantage. 

In the second place, the Japanese have had an advantage on 
account of currency depreciation and the lower standard of living 
in Japan. It has been very difficult to form even an estimate of 
what the value of these factors might be, but the Imperial 
Shipping Committee, after taking what evidence they could, 
came to the conclusion that this might mean an advantage of 
something between 10 per cent. and 15 per cent. to Japan in the 
year 1936. That is a very rough estimate, and it may be rather 
on the low side. Now, the subsidies that Japan gives and the 
advantage derived from currency depreciation and a lower 
standard of living are obviously beyond the control of British 
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lines, and, I submit, they may reasonably claim that subsidy 
should be met by subsidy and that they should be enabled to 
compete on equal terms. This is a necessary corollary to the 
proposition that British shipping in the Orient must be maintained. 

Now we come to another advantage which is claimed for the 
Japanese. By far the greater part of the Japanese large-scale 
industry is in the hands of three large family concerns known 
as the Zaibatzu. (There is a fourth Zaibatzu, but as it only deals 
with finance it does not come into the present picture.) These 
large concerns are what are known as vertical organisations. 
That is to say, they each have their own mines, their steel works, 
their ship-yards: they have their own shipping lines: they 
do their own banking and insurance: they are merchants and 
they are manufacturers. Now, it is claimed that that is a very 
material advantage to the Zaibatzu in their competition with 
British firms which are not on that large scale and which are not 
organised vertically. I do not want to argue as to whether the 
vertical or the horizontal form of organisation is the best. For 
my own part I believe that the horizontal form of organisation 
is best for this country and I am convinced that it would be a 
mistake for us to attempt to imitate the Japanese large-scale 
organisations. These great organisations may suit them—I 
think they do. They are based on a long tradition of some two 
hundred or more years, but I feel convinced that they would not 
suit our highly developed individualism, and I cannot believe 
that they are necessary for effective competition. 

Another advantage claimed for Japan is that the Japanese 
lines are more efficiently run than some of the British lines. Now, 
in so far as the British ships are older and therefore less efficient, 
the fault does not lie wholly with the owners. But the criticism 
goes beyond that and suggests that in some cases there is an 
inefficiency in the management and organisation of British 
lines which clearly deserves the fullest investigation. We have 
too much evidence that the organisation of some of these lines is 
behind the times to allow the conclusion that there is nothing 
in the accusation at all. 

These, then, are the advantages claimed for Japanese 
shipping—subsidies, cheap loans, currency depreciation, lower 
cost of living, powerful industrial and financial organisations, 
greater efficiency. But there is one other advantage that the 
Japanese have which is I think by far the most important of all. 
They have the active and continuous support of a strong Govern- 
ment, backed not only by business opinion, but by public opinion 
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generally. The development of the Japanese mercantile marine 
is a great national movement, and commands the support of 
every section of the community, and that support is expressed, 
as we have seen, not merely in words, but in deeds. I have 
mentioned subsidies and cheap loans. I will add that a shipping 
control law was passed in 1936, the effect of which is to prevent 
uneconomic competition as between one Japanese line and 
another: that coastwise shipping is protected; that by govern- 
ment orders wherever possible Japanese goods are carried in 
Japanese ships and goods purchased by Japan in foreign countries 
are also carried in Japanese ships. This vigorous policy has 
been highly successful and the result of it has been that to-day 
more than two-thirds of the Japanese trade with other countries 
in the Orient is carried in Japanese ships, whereas two generations 
ago practically none of it was so carried. That, then, is the 
position of Japan: she has this highly centralised Government 
closely watching the shipping of the country, doing everything 
that can be done to foster it and to see that Japanese shipping 
is given every conceivable advantage. 

What, then, does the British Empire do to look after the 
shipping of the Empire in the Far East? The Empire is like an 
orchestra without a conductor, every member doing that which 
seems good in his own eyes; or rather perhaps the British Empire 
is like a modern Laocoon strangled by the State rights of its 
constituent members. 

There is no Imperial organisation in existence which is capable 
of dealing with this particular problem. The nearest approach 
is the Imperial Conference which meets once every five years. 
When it met last, in 1937, it reaffirmed that ‘‘ the maintenance of 
adequate British shipping is a matter of common concern to the 
countries of the Commonwealth.’’ That is the quinquennial 
contribution of the Imperial Conference to this particular problem. 
As a sentiment it is unimpeachable, but it is neither constructive 
nor even accurate. 

The resolution, for instance, says that British shipping is a 
matter of common concern, but is it? Take the case of India, 
for example. There is very little doubt, I think, that Indian 
public opinion is not in the least interested in the P. & O., or the 
B.I., or any other British line. It regards them as interlopers, 
and foreign rivals who frustrate the development of an Indian 
national marine. And there is something in that. There is no 
doubt that the P. & O. and the B.I. have to some considerable 
extent frustrated the ambitions of nationalist India, I do not 
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say that India could have got on without these companies, but 
the time has come when Indian interest in Imperial shipping 
must be enlisted by giving India a share in her own shipping 
that will satisfy her national aspirations. Then take the 
Australian line. Is there any ‘‘ common concern’’ there? I do 
not think that the Australian wool-growers regard the British 
Eastern and Australian Line as a necessary part of Australian 
national life. I should have said that their primary concern 
was to get the best price they could for their wool, and that 
whether it was carried by a British line or a Japanese line was a 
secondary consideration. I do not say that is true of the states- 
men of Australia, but it is true, I think, of the average wool- 
grower, and the reason is again because this is not an Australian 
national line in any real sense of the word. They have no 
pecuniary interest in it, and after all that is one important con- 
sideration. Again I think the time has come when it should be 
made clear to Australia that an Imperial shipping line which is of 
common concern to Australia as well as to this country implies 
that Australians should have a financial interest in the success or 
failure of the line. So that part of the resolution, which refers 
to British shipping as a matter of common concern, seems to me 
to fall to the ground under analysis. Then again there is no 
unity of control in regard to our shipping in the Orient. It is 
obvious, of course, that the Imperial Conference exercises no 
kind of control. A multiplicity of departments deals with the 
problems as they arise. They spend their time writing minutes, 
making statements and speeches, but nothing happens. Now, 
I suggest for your consideration that there is only one effective 
solution of this problem, postulating as I do that the real cause of 
Japanese success is the vigour with which the Japanese Govern- 
ment support their own people. The solution is that we must 
have one Imperial body as vigorous as that of Japan endowed 
with the necessary power to see that a policy is inaugurated, is 
pursued and is carried out. I can only think of one analogy in 
the Imperial world, namely the Imperial War Graves Commission. 
The Imperial War Graves Commission has done a great Imperial 
work and has set an example which we should do well to follow in 
other fields. We may learn from it in particular that success 
can only be achieved if the appropriate instrument is devised and 
what is more important, if its use is entrusted to a strong and 
vigorous personality. 

Some such imperial body is required, I submit, to restore 
British shipping in the Orient to vigorous life. I do not want an 
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Advisory Committee. Advisory Committees are futile bodies. 
They talk a great deal, they give advice which nobody 
pays any particular attention to and nothing happens. 
What is wanted in this case is a body endowed with power 
to act. The kind of powers that an imperial shipping com- 
mittee for the Orient ought to have are, I suggest, in the first 
place the power to adminster subsidies. I have said that 
I thought subsidies were essential. They should be Imperial 
subsidies voted by the whole empire, not only by this country 
because, ex hypothest, the whole empire is interested in the problem. 
In allocating these subsidies the committee should be authorised 
to make such conditions as are appropriate and to see that they 
are carried out. The committee should also have power to see 
that the subsidised lines in question are efficiently administered. 
They should also have power to conduct negotiations subject to 
ratification by the appropriate authorities. For instance, to 
conduct negotiations to-day with India, Australia, New Zealand, 
Japan, merely by correspondence is quite hopeless; it is necessary 
for someone who is familiar with the problems to visit these 
different countries and to establish personal contacts. 

The Imperial Shipping Committee made a very tentative 
suggestion. They suggested in guarded terms that “it may be 
necessary to develop some new form of organisation appointed by 
the governments concerned and specially charged to watch over 
British shipping in Middle and Far Eastern waters,’’ and they 
commended the idea for the early consideration of the govern- 
ments concerned. That is as far as they went. I, as you see, 
have gone a good deal further, and of course I am speaking for 
myself and not for them, but at least they recommended that the 
idea which I have been trying to put before you should be 
considered by the governments of the empire. I wonder if any- 
thing has happened? Has anybody in the Chamber of Shipping, 
for instance, who should be interested in this problem caused a 
question to be asked in Parliament to know if anything has been 
done? I doubt if anything has happened, and there are grave 
risks that this report will share the fate that attends the work of 
most advisory bodies. 

Meanwhile we are losing an asset which is of vital importance 
to us. It is time that we acted, because the sands are running 
out, and if we do not act soon we shall not have any shipping in 
the Far East to save. It is much easier to save the shipping that 
you have got than to recover it after you have lost it, and it 
should not be difficult to make a reasonable agreement with 
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Japan. Let me give you one interesting example. The Nether- 
lands East Indies were in just the same difficulty as we are. The 
Japanese Government made a determined attack upon their 
shipping, which at first was more or less successful There is, 
however, this fundamental difference between the two cases— 
namely there is one government in the Netherlands East Indies 
which is not afraid to act promptly and vigorously. Moreover 
public opinion and the business community locally supported the 
Government in their opposition to Japanese encroachments. 
I need not worry you with the steps they took, but they succeeded. 
Eventually, after a short and sharp freight war, they came to 
terms with the Japanese lines concerned on a fifty-fifty basis, 
which is a reasonable basis for the carrying trade as between two 
countries. Now, if the Netherlands East Indies can achieve 
a fair settlement, why should not the British Empire? Nobody 
would grudge the Japanese a fair share of the trade. They are 
entitled to it by reason of their enterprise and efficiency. But 
the British Empire is also entitled to at least a half share of the 
trade and we have only ourselves to blame if we fail to get it. 


Summary of Discussion. 


Mr. CLEMENT JONES said that he would like the audience to imagine 
for a few moments that they were shipowners, though the lecturer 
had drawn a picture which perhaps would not make them care for 
this position for long. For the sake cf an example they owned a ship, 
a British ship of say 5,000 tons, a cargo liner in the Far East. 
This ship was twenty years old and, as the average life of a ship was 
twenty-five years, she had five more years to run. Being shipowners, 
and having read the report of the Imperial Shipping Committee, 
and also the speech in the House of Commons by the President of the 
Board of Trade on March 28th last, they would know the position and 
where some money could be found. Having got some money, they 
would go to their shipbuilder and order a new ship, but not the same 
ship as last time, because, having read the report of the Imperial 
Shipping Committee, they would see that the Japanese were putting 
on faster boats, and therefore the British must modernise their ships 
too with perhaps a speed of an extra knot. Some people might think 
one knot was not very much, but one knot translated into mileage per 
year meant 5,500 miles, because, it was estimated in the report, the 
steaming of a ship at sea was about 230 days in the year, the balance 
being spent in loading, discharging, and in repairs and surveys. The 
British shipowner having got his new ship, having obtained assistance 
from the Government, having obtained a faster ship than the old one, 
would turn back to the Committee’s report and would find that his 
modern vessel might possibly compete with an old Japanese ship, even 
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allowing for the lower running cost, the depreciation of currency, and 
the cargo arrangements under which the Japanese benefited, but not 
with a modern Japanese vessel. In view of this really terrible position 
for British shipowners in the Far East, it had been refreshing to hear 
from the lecturer what the British Empire might do. 


MR. R. T. BARRETT said that during the twelve years he had been 
an editor and journalist in the Far East, from 1926 to 1938, the P. & O. 
line had completely replaced their fleet with new vessels. Unfortun- 
ately these ships were only running at seventeen knots, compared 
with the twenty knots and more of the Lloyd Triestino (Italian) and the 
N.D.L. (German). It was unfortunate that the P. & O. did not 
command the support and the affection which it should do from the 
British community. The Blue Funnel liners, which were rather old 
and rather slow, were, however, always full and deservedly popular. 

As to coastal and river shipping in China, Great Britain had opened 
up the Yangtsze and the West Rivers to navigation, and we were now 
being driven off both of them. On the West River conditions had been 
unsatisfactory for many years. British ships had to have British 
officers, but in many cases the officers were no more than dummies, 
and the ships were run by Chinese pilots and compradores. Conditions 
were better in the coastal traffic. Discontent in British merchant 
vessels in the Far East, and on the Far East run, seemed to go deeper 
than ordinary grumbling, and there was a serious leakage of personnel, 
many apprentices and certificated officers being ready to do anything 
rather than remain at sea. 


StR KENNETH LEE said that in the last century and up to the Great 
War it had probably been convenient for the Empire to have different 
governments. The Dominions had been far apart, communications 
poor, and competition not particularly severe. Since the War matters 
had entirely changed. Communications were different and a situation 
had arisen which had never been contemplated when the Dominions 
had become autonomous. The time had come when it was again 
necessary to consider the possibilities of an Empire Parliament which 
should meet at quite frequent intervals; and this was made possible 
by the development of air communications. It might be that such a 
parliament could start with an empire shipping committee, charged 
with looking after shipping in the Far East; and it might be found 
that such an organisation had so much value that it might then develop 
into something much more important. The lecturer had pointed out 
that the time had come when such an organisation was vitally necessary 
if the Empire was not to be driven off the trade routes of the Far East. 
The position was very serious. It was quite impossible for the ship- 
owners to compete unless they had assistance, and that assistance was 
not all monetary. The merchants, the people of the Empire must be 
behind the shipowners. Therefore the suggestion of the lecturer, 
which had gone far beyond the tentative proposals of the report of the 
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Imperial Shipping Committee, was of the utmost importance. It was 
to be hoped that he would himself put forward even more concrete 
suggestions so as to formulate what was a most important departure 
in the policy of the British Empire. 


Mr. BARNARD ELLINGER referred to the statement in the report of 
the Imperial Shipping Committee that Japan had an advantage over 
United Kingdom shipowners in 1936 of from 10 to 15 per cent. owing 
to the depreciation of her currency. Since then the Japanese wholesale 
price level had risen 50 per cent. The British price level had fallen, 
and this difference should have more than wiped out the advantage 
gained for Japan from her depreciated currency. The report said 
that she had an advantage in the cost of shipbuilding of 10 to 15 per 
cent. Since then her steel had risen in price 100 per cent., and the price 
of timber had risen 50 per cent. British steel prices had also risen 
recently but not to the same extent. It might be said that this position 
would alter when the present conflict was over, but at present Japan 
was piling up an enormous national debt. Since the Sino-Japanese 
conflict started her cost of living had risen by 40 per cent., her wages 
by only 8 per cent. but they would rise still further, and it was probable 
that at the end of the war she would find that her prices and cost of 
living approximated more to the British level than formerly. 

Then in an appendix to the report there was a most interesting 
analysis of the difference in the cost of running a British ship and a 
Japanese ship of the same tonnage, which showed that the British 
costs were £310 a month more than the Japanese costs. It was said 
often that Japanese wages were very much lower, yet according to this 
report the Japanese were paying 30 per cent. more than the British 
and for asmaller crew. Practically the whole of the difference between 
the British and Japanese costs arose from the salaries of the officers 
and the engineers and their messing charges. Indeed, the salaries of 
the master and the chief engineer alone came to about a third of the 
difference in the running costs. He did not wish for a moment to 
suggest that they were overpaid, but it was important to point out that 
the difference could not be put down to the payment of wages in the 
ordinary sense of the word. 

With regard to efficiency, he knew nothing of the efficiency of 
British shipping, but in 1926 Mr. Inouye, the late Finance Minister 
(who had been assassinated), had given some interesting figures for 
Japanese shipping—for instance, that a Japanese vessel the same 
size as a British vessel would carry a crew of 123, whereas the British 
ship would carry a crew of only 94. Looking at the appendix of the 
report, he saw that the British boat carried a crew in the proportion of 
four to three to the Japanese but according to Mr. Inouye in 1926 
the crew of a British vessel was in the proportion of four to five of that 
carried by a Japanese vessel. Thus in thirteen years the proportions 
had been reversed. Whatever might be the efficiency of British ships, 
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there had been an extraordinary increase in the comparative efficiency 
of the Japanese ships and from his knowledge of the Japanese, if any 
settlement with them were to be arrived at in conference, it would 
only be arrived at if they were convinced that the British were as 
efficient at running their ships as they were themselves. Of course if 
the British were going to fight with subsidies, they had the longer 
purse, and would probably win in the end, but, after all, a fight with 
subsidies was exactly the same as a freight war, except that the tax- 
payers paid for it instead of the shipowners. 

As regards the three great families and the vertical organisations 
in Japan to which the lecturer had referred, there was nothing compar- 
able in England, yet there were very great and powerful vertical firms 
who did extensive overseas trade. It was very doubtful whether the 
capital of any one of the three big families equalled that of Lever Bros. 
But when the Japanese bought goods from Australia, for instance, 
they insisted that they should be carried in their own ships. They 
went further: they bought goods f.o.b. and sold c.i.f., and by this 
means carried their goods between the two countries in their own ships. 
He had been for very many years an exporter of Manchester cotton 
goods to India and the Orient, and during the whole of the twentieth 
century the Bombay shipowners had had an agreement with the 
Bombay Piece-Goods Association which embraced hundred of members, 
by which they had fixed the rates of freight and the sailing dates 
between Lancashire and Bombay, and the Bombay Piece-Goods 
Association had imposed this contract upon the Manchester shippers, 
saying that they would only buy the goods in spite of the fact they were 
sold c.i.f. if shipped in these boats at certain rates agreed by the Bombay 
shipowners. If the good will of the Indian traders and the Australian 
traders could be secured, British shipowners might make similiar 
arrangements with these traders as were made with the Bombay 
Piece-Goods Association. The difficulty might, no doubt, be to secure 
this goodwill. 


ADMIRAL Drury-LoweE said that he would like to make a plea for 
extra speed. In the days of the Great War when the convoy system 
had been adopted to counter the submarine menace, the convoys had 
been for the slow ships, mostly twelve knots and under, and ships of 
over 14 knots were usually not included. In the next war there would 
be the added danger from enemy aircraft when approaching land or 
from aircraft-carriers on the open seas, and the question of increased 
speed would be a very important matter. At the moment 60 per 
cent. of the British shipping over 3,000 tons was under 12 knots. 
Only 54% per cent. was over 16 knots. Japan, Italy and the United 
States were giving subsidies for new ships on a minimum speed qualifica- 
tion and increase subsidy for additional speed. It was very necessary 
that Britain should have faster ships, especially oil tankers which could 
then be independent of convoy. These should have a speed of at least 
18 or 19 knots. 
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Mr. WARREN SWIRE said that he was a shipowner, and rather 
proud of the fact, though this might seem strange. His sphere was 
the China coast, and in his experience the Japanese were not the villains 
of the piece. They were villains; but for many years he had competed 
with them, and until 1937, when the Sino-Japanese war had started, 
had been able to hold his own against them perfectly well. The 
Japanese were subsidised, and he was not. Since the start of the war, 
of course, British shipowners had been up against Japanese armed 
forces, and there was no answer to that. Even so, quite recently 
the Japanese Government had wanted the Nisshin Kisen Kaisha to 
re-start their services on the Yangtsze on a proper commercial basis 
in competition with the British lines, when the N.K.K. had replied 
that they were not strong enough to tackle us without Government 
help. Actually at the moment, however, the British were being 
treated with utter contempt. The Yangtsze River was closed to all 
foreign shipping, and what was needed was not subsidies to deal with 
the Japanese, but the action of the British Government to preserve 
British rights in the Far East. 

A serious matter for the ocean shipowners with services to China 
would be the disappearance of so many English merchant firms, of whom 
there were only two or three of any size left. British export firms in 
the Far East were either being squeezed out by the Japanese or were 
dying of anaemia, and the loss of their support could not but be a very 
serious matter. 

As regards the floating staff in the China coast companies, if those 
who criticised knew how many hours were spent considering the staff 
problems, they might be more charitable. There was a great deal to 
cope with, but the Companies were doing their best. 


Lorp EssENDON (in the Chair) said that the lecturer had spoken 
from the point of view of his position in the Imperial Shipping Com- 
mittee. In a lesser degree he had had a similar experience, because 
latterly the Board of Trade had requested the British shipping industry 
to make a report on the conditions of the industry, and the Chamber of 
Shipping and Liverpool Steam Shipowners’ Association had appointed 
him as Chairman of a Committee to find the facts; as a result of their 
report, various things had been done for the shipping industry. 

They had been particularly requested to look into the matter of 
foreign competition, and it was fairly widely known that the position 
of British shipping as compared with 1914 was fairly stationary. On 
the other hand, foreign shipping had increased since that period by 
about 20 million tons, and whilst British shipping was the largest 
individual unit of all the countries, her proportion of world tonnage 
had been reduced from 44 per cent. to 27 per cent. They had paid 
particular attention to Japanese shipping, and had found that it con- 
stituted indeed a great menace to British shipping for the future. He 
had with him a report on the matter which said that particular attention 
should be paid to Japanese shipping. In so far as it was subsidised 
and aided by exchange control, it was not peculiar in character; its 
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danger lay in the fact that it was operated on standards considerably 
lower than those of Britain and other European countries. Then the 
Japanese system combined in one organisation the business of ship- 
owning and merchanting, which meant that Japanese trade, both export 
and import, followed the Japanese flag. Hitherto this competition had 
been confined to trades based on Japan, but now Japanese sea-going 
merchant navy vessels of 2000 tons gross and upwards had increased by 
over 200 per cent. since 1914, and by about 25 per cent. since 1929, 
and a further substantial increase would be brought about in the near 
future, as a result of the new rebuilding programme upon which she had 
embarked. Under subsidies granted up to April 1937 there had been 
built seventeen large Japanese cargo vessels with a speed of 15 to 
18 knots, as compared with the normal economic speed of 12 to 15 knots. 
It was understood that under recent subsidies cargo vessels with even 
higher speeds were being built. This excessive building for speed was 
what was called in the shipping industry a speed ramp. Passenger 
shipping was a different thing, but for a cargo-boat to have such an 
excessive speed meant that it had to be subsidised to make it pay. 
Every knot of increased speed made a tremendous difference to the 
cost of production; an economic speed for a cargo-boat was anything 
from 12 to 15 knots, according to the trade in which the vessel was 
engaged. One speaker had mentioned speed entirely from the defence 
point of view. Things would be pretty bad when boats had to be built 
with a view to their being bombed. Boats should not be built for this 
purpose; it was a chance which had to be taken. Cargo-ships with a 
speed of 18 and 19 knots were entirely uneconomic, and there was no 
excuse for building cargo-carrying vessels of that speed. If Japan and 
one other nation continued this, however, it would be necessary to 
meet the competition which it represented. This could only be done by 
subsidies. 

The lecturer had spoken of trade between India and Japan, and 
Australia and Japan, and had said how the merchants and bankers and 
shipowners worked together. Very often the merchants and the ship- 
owners belonged to the same groups in Japan, and then there were the 
advantages of the yen and the lower standard of living. He knew of an 
instance concerning the carriage of rubber going from British Malaya 
to New York. Until four or five years ago the Japanese had not been 
interested in that trade, but they had demanded, and finally received, 
admission to the Conference. Of course, they were supposed to adhere 
to the Conference rates and conditions. They had overcome this by 
forming a merchanting company which could buy rubber at slightly 
higher prices than the other exporters were prepared to pay. They had 
then shipped it in their own vessels at the Conference rates and had sold 
it in New York at a lower price. This had caused a dispute between the 
various shipping lines, and in order to meet that competition the British 
had reduced their rates by about 50 per cent., and then a fight had 
arisen, after which they had negotiated as to the proportion of the trade 
they should have. After six months the Japanese had, by these 
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methods, had ro per cent. of the trade, and after twelve months 50 per 
cent. Then discussions had been started, and the British had mentioned 
15 per cent., and the Japanese asked for 26 per cent.; and then the 
Sino-Japanese War started, and for the time being the whole matter 
had been shelved, but no doubt the conflict would arise again unless 
something were done in the meantime. Hitherto most of their com- 
petition had been confined to the Pacific, but it was almost certain 
that they would go farther afield in the future, and that they had 
designs on the trade of the whole world. 

As the lecturer had pointed out, the British had no authority in 
dealing with these things. As the report of the Imperial Shipping 
Committee had said, the Imperial Conference met every few years and 
placed on record their appreciation of the value of the mercantile 
marine to the Empire, and there the matter rested. The lecturer had 
put forward three solutions. One had been the reservation of British 
trade for British ships. Actually, the whole of the Indian coastal trade 
was carried by Indian and British ships. Ninety per cent. of Malayan 
trade was carried by British ships, whilst the whole of Australian and 
New Zealand trade was carried by the ships of those countries; so that 
the reservation of British trade to British ships would not help verymuch 
in this instance. The next question had been that of the apportion- 
ment of the trade between the different countries. This was a dangerous 
subject to treat generally, but in these particular trades, for instance 
the trade of Japan and Bombay, there were practically only two 
countries concerned, in this case Japan and Great Britain, and it should 
be possible to make a unilateral agreement giving 50 per cent. of the 
trade to each party; but he understood that both in the case of the 
Indian and the Australian trade attempts had been made to get a fair 
percentage and had failed. Then in the case of the Indian share of 
the trade being divided between Great Britain and Japan, if the 
British trade were again to be divided with India, British shipping 
would be no better off than at present with their 25 per cent. or 22 per 
cent., except that we would have an agreement and the trade would be 
divided up and would be remunerative, whereas at present it was not 
so. The third solution put forward by the Committee had been the 
question of subsidies. Personally, he hated subsidies, but it was really 
the same as rearmament; other people armed, and so Great Britain 
had to do so in order to defend herself. The British Government had 
said recently that they were going to vote what was called a Liner 
Defence Fund, and a Commission would be established to which 
British lines in any part of the world might make their complaints, and 
if it could be found that any of them were due to subsidies, then the 
fund would make a contribution in order that the shipping company 
might hold its own with foreign competitors. 

Certainly this matter of Japanese competition in the Orient should be 
discussed by members of the Governments concerned, in India, Malaya, 
New Zealand, Australia and, of course, Great Britain; and this should 
be done without delay. At present the Japanese were occupied in 
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China, but if something were not done in the meantime, the competition 
from this source would be very severe in the future. A good deal of 
trouble had also been experienced in dealing with the United States 
and the trade to Vancouver and San Francisco from Australia and New 
Zealand. The American Matson Line had built two very fine ships 
costing 6 million dollars each, 75 per cent. of which had been borrowed 
from the United States Government at, he thought, about 1 per cent. 
interest. Of course, the British company concerned had not been 
able to meet that competition, and had referred the matter to the 
Imperial Shipping Committee in 1932, and nothing had been done; 
then the matter had been referred to the Imperial Shipping Committee 
in 1936, and then, rather belatedly, they had started to discuss the 
matter with the Governments of Canada and New Zealand and 
Australia, and immediately differences of opinion as to procedure and 
detail had arisen; he had never understood why no one had had the 
imagination to say that the ships should be laid down and the details 
settled afterwards; meanwhile, discussions had gone on, and the ships 
had never been laid down, and now prices had risen and they would cost 
very much more than if they had been started in 1936. 

Observations had been made about the Indian and Australian 
freights; if something were not done to assist British companies in 
those trades they would inevitably be driven out, the Japanese would 
therefore get a complete monopoly, and in the end, of course, having a 
monopoly, would take advantage of it to put up the rates. This was 
one reason why it was vitally urgent that something should be done. 

Replying to comments made during the debate, Lord Essendon 
said shipowners did desire to make conditions at sea as comfortable as 
possible. No doubt many years ago conditions had been bad, but they 
had been improved in many ways. The Board of Trade had made 
regulations. The crew now had quarters amidships instead of in the 
foc’sle, and there were regulations with regard to food; notwith- 
standing what had been said, British companies did sometimes suffer in 
competition with companies where wages might be higher but where the 
crew was less numerous. He had been surprised to hear the statement 
made by one of the speakers that Japanese wages were higher than 
British wages. That was definitely not correct. Neither could he 
believe that the Japanese had a crew of 123 men to a British crew of 94. 
A Canadian who had just returned from Japan had told him that 
Japanese wages on land were sometimes as low as twopence an hour, 
twelve shillings a week, and it was unlikely that it would be much more 
favourable on board ship. 

Concerning war risks, the Government had decided that, as in the 
last War, ships should be insured at the original cost of the ships less 
depreciation at the statutory rate for the period of the ships running. 
This became operative after the outbreak of war; until then the ships 
were covered by a Club under a mutual scheme; but after the outbreak 
of war 80 per cent. of the risk was taken by the Government and 20 per 
cent. by the Club, and appropriate premiums charged according to the 
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risk at stake. Under this scheme matters had been conducted satis- 
factorily during the last War. 

During the Abyssinian War, a boat of the Prince Line, instead of 
going round the world through Suez and along the Mediterranean and 
across to New York, had gone round by the Cape of Good Hope because 
the insurance premiums had been so high in the Mediterranean. This 
had taken four days longer, but £1,700 had been saved in canal dues 
through not going through the Suez Canal. 


Mr. W. L. HIcHENs replied that it was true that the difference 
between the cost of living in Japan and the currency depreciation as 
between that country and Great Britain might disappear entirely, 
but the fact remained that this had caused the disadvantageous 
position of the latter in the past. The Committee which he had pro- 
posed would deal with all such questions and would not give any 
subvention if it were not needed. 

The chairman had referred to free rubber going out to America in 
Japanese ships. This had been mentioned in the report of the Imperial 
Shipping Committee, and was an illustration of the point he had tried 
to make; owing to their vertical organisation, the Japanese were able 
to pay a price rather higher than the market price for free rubber in the 
Malay States, they carried it at the agreed price, and sold it rather 
below the market price. There was a profit on the whole transaction 
because the freight rates approved by the Conference left a good margin 
over expenses. There was a simple way out of the difficulty, viz., by 
an allocation of tonnage, but nothing was done, and nothing was done 
because there was no imperial authority in existence able to take action. 
Had the committee he had suggested been in existence, the problem could 
have been solved. The chairman had also referred to the delay over the 
negotiations for subsidising the building of new ships for the Australian— 
Canadian service. A central Imperial authority could have dealt with 
the matter promptly and the present fiasco could have been avoided. 

Very often there was a tendency when mentioning British shipping 
to mean English shipping, and not imperial shipping, and when 
subsidies were discussed it was taken for granted that they would come 
from England and that the Empire would neither be consulted nor 
contribute. The time had come when the shipping of the Far East should 
be regarded as an imperial matter which, though it greatly interested the 
Chamber of Shipping, should be dealt with by some other authority. He 
suggested the Imperial Committee which he would like to see set up. 

Finally, what he had said about the Japanese he had not meant in 
any critical spirit. On the whole they had done what they were 
perfectly entitled to do. Occasionally, perhaps, they had done what 
many business men were sometimes apt to do, namely observe the 
letter of an agreement and use all their ingenuity to get round the 
spirit of it. Their success was due to their great activity and superior 
organisation. The British Empire could not hope to meet Japanese 
competition in the future unless it had a more active and vigorous 
organisation than it had had in the past. 
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1*, PEACEFUL CHANGE: Procedures, Population, Raw Materials, 
Colonies. Proceedings of the Tenth International Studies 
Conference, 1938. (Paris: International Institute of Intel- 
lectual Co-operation. 8vo. 685 pp.) 


THE first and most valuable part of this book is, in effect, a summary 
of the work of the International Studies Conference during the years 
1935-37. This summary, which consists of reports of five Secretary- 
Rapporteurs on different aspects of the problem of securing “‘ peaceful 
change ’’ in international affairs, is particularly valuable for the reason 
that the work of the Conference has already stimulated the publication 
of a large number of individual books and studies—Mr. C. R. M. F. 
Cruttwell’s A History of Peaceful Change among them—which provide 
unusually useful material for comparison and co-ordination. The 
report of discussions at the Paris meeting of the Conference in 1937, 
which fills the latter part of the book, is perhaps rather less valuable, 
though the interplay of various national points of view sometimes 
provides interesting reading. 

It is not the business of the Conference to reach fixed conclusions, 
still less to make definite recommendations to Governments. This fact 
may seem to some readers to lend a somewhat academic note to its 
proceedings, but, in fact, the examination of such problems as are 
created by the distribution of raw materials and colonies is both 
practical and penetrating though Mr. Carl Major Wright’s report on the 
Danubian question may seem to have an interest which is, unluckily, 
mainly historic to-day. 

Inevitably, most of the writers and speakers who contribute to this 
volume tend to look towards development of international control for an 
answer to most of the questions which they raise. It is suggested, for 
example, that migration should be planned and perhaps supervised by 
some central institution, and repeated reference is made to the possi- 
bility of establishing international companies to develop colonial terri- 
tories and raw materials. On the other hand, the very real difficulties— 
psychological as well as material—created by the shrinking of trade and 
the growth of autarky are not blinked. 

There is, perhaps, a good deal of wisdom in M. Herriot’s suggestion 
to the closing session of the Conference that the conflict with which we 
have to reckon is one ‘‘ between the two verbs ¢o be and to become ’’— 
between the Latin idea of a fixed legal framework for the world and the 
German conception of perpetual evolution. J. M. Rei. 
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2*, MODERN CONSTITUTIONS SINCE 1787. By John A. Hawgood. 
1939. (London: Macmillan. 8vo. xii + 539pp. 16s.) 


TuHE advanced student will probably find the most permanently 
valuable part of this work to be the bibliography, which assembles the 
essential works on all State constitutions of the last hundred and fifty 
years in a very convenient and comprehensive form. There are, how- 
ever, one or two odd slips; Professor Brogan (No. 70 in the bibliography) 
is uncomfortably linked with Lord Bryce in the past tense, and “ W. C. 
Macartney ”’ (Nos. 284 and 295) seems to be a combination of two very 
different people, “‘ C.A.’”’ and “‘ W.F.R.’’ The book itself is something 
of a tour de force, and has the defects of that quality. It should (in 
theory) be impossible to give a complete summary of all constitutions 
adopted (and many not actually adopted) during the last hundred and 
fifty years in 466 not very large pages. Mr. Hawgood has done it and, 
what is even more surprising, has made a tolerably readable book in the 
process. The interest comes mainly from the ingenuity with which 
classification is blended with chronology, and from the tidy (one might 
almost say ‘‘ elegant ’’) way in which a mass of arid fact is fitted to- 
gether and made coherent. There is also a good deal of effective 
writing, occasionally overstrained (“If the governing principles of 
fascism jump the Alps and eventually seep through to the Piraeus, they 
are not damned by that fact in itself’’); and (except for misprints, 
which are too numerous) the accuracy is beyond reproach. But the 
great defect of the compression of so much learning into so little space is 
that there is little new in it for the advanced student, yet the beginner is 
likely to find the allusiveness of the style rather too much for him. This 
will make an excellent class text-book, but only under the guidance of a 
first-rate lecturer. W. J. M. MACKENZIE. 


3*. Diptomacy. By Harold Nicolson. [Home University Library]. 
1939. (London: Thornton Butterworth. 8vo. 256 pp. 5s.) 


A BOOK on Diplomacy has been badly neeeded for some time, and 
Mr. Nicolson, who dedicates his work to Horace Rumbold, “‘ an ideal 
diplomatist,’’ was the ideal author to supply it. His pages are filled 
with the wisdom of experience distilled with the mastery of an 
accomplished man of letters. 

He begins with the origins of the art in ancient Greece when “‘ heralds 
were invested with semi-religious authority,’’ then carries us swiftly 
through the power-politics of Macchiavelli and his successors and the 
“* profit-politics ’’ of the Hanseatic League to the ‘‘ Old Diplomacy ”’ of 
yesterday and the ‘‘ New Diplomacy ’”’ of to-day, dropping many a 
pearl by the way. ‘‘ The worst kind of diplomatists,’’ we are told, 
“are missionaries, fanatics and lawyers; the best kind are the 
reasonable and humane sceptics.’’ The diplomat needs “ truth, 
accuracy, calm, patience, good temper, modesty and loyalty,’’ to which 
formidable list he promptly adds “intelligence, knowledge, discern- 
ment, prudence, hospitality, charm, industry, courage and even tact.”’ 
After this, it is not surprising that Mr. Nicolson does not think it easy 
for amateurs, even when they are premiers or foreign ministers, to fill 
the diplomat’s réle. He has some interesting passages on ‘‘ diplomacy 
by conference ’’ and the value of “‘ personal contacts,’’ on the difference 
between “‘ policy ’’ and “ negotiation,’ on the growing importance of 
economic issues and on the possibilities and limitations of the Geneva 
system. There is a piquant chapter on ‘‘ Types of European Diplo- 
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macy,’’ those characterised being the British, the French, the German 
and the Italian. 

The book is enriched by a useful glossary of diplomatic terms and a 
short bibliography. A 


4*. WoRD WARFARE: Some Aspects of German Propaganda and 
English Liberty. By John Gloag. 1939. (London: Nichol- 
son and Watson. 8vo. 154pp. 3s. 6d.) 


Mr. GLoac, who has had large experience of commercial 
propaganda, had an excellent idea. Immediately after the September 
crisis he flew to Germany “ to learn something of Germany’s reactions 
to the crisis and to observe how their propaganda worked.”’ The result 
is disappointing, since what we are offered is less a case-study of the 
Nazi propaganda machine in action at a crucial period than a traveller’s 
impressions of some of the more familiar parts of that machine. On 
this level the book is lively, and sometimes penetrating. The writer has 
a particular interest in architecture and design, and his observations on 
the manner in which these have been used to express National-Socialist 
ideas form the most original feature of his book. With his conclusion 
that ‘“‘ The strength of German propaganda to-day is the perfect 
co-ordination of all its branches. Its weakness is exaggeration,’’ most 
students would probably agree. He also believes that Great Britain 
“has the courage and invention to use perhaps to better advantage 
than our neighbours that great contemporary weapon—propaganda,’”’ 
and that she should use these qualities for more extensive propagandism 
forthwith. TERENCE H. O’BRIEN. 


CHURCH AND STATE 


5*. NATIONAL SOCIALISM AND THE ROMAN CATHOLIC CHURCH: being 
an Account of the Conflict between the National Socialist 
Government of Germany and the Roman Catholic Church, 1933- 
1939. By Dr. Nathaniel Micklem. 1939. (London: Humphrey 
Milford, for the Royal Institute of International Affairs. 8vo. 
xvi + 243 pp. 8s. 6d.; to Members of the R.I.1.A., 6s. 6d.) 


IN a Foreword to Dr. Micklem’s book Lord Astor defines “‘ the issues 
raised in the conflict between the Catholic Church and the National 
Socialist State ’’ as ‘‘ of fundamental importance for the destinies of 
Mankind.”’ It is in that spirit that this work is written and the Council 
of the Institute has been fortunate in finding in Dr. Micklem one who 
possesses a Clear grasp of the first principles involved and an exceptional 
power of expounding the philosophy of National-Socialism in contrast 
with that of historic Christianity. 

For this reason the first seven chapters of the work are of the greatest 
importance. ‘No one who has read them can fail to understand the 
challenge which National-Socialism offers to the civilisation of Europe. 
For Dr. Micklem shows clearly that the conflict in Germany is not 
merely another phase in the age-long controversy between Church and 
State, but that the very existence and meaning of the Christian 
Churches are threatened by the Nazi Weltanschauung which, in effect, 
defines as political any religious teaching likely to produce opinion or 
conduct deviating from the strict Party point of view. Whilst, there- 
fore, the Party leaders profess support of ‘‘ positive Christianity ’’ and, 
to quote Dr. Micklem, ‘‘ are willing to tolerate and even commend any 
form of Christianity which, in their view, eschews politics, that is, which 
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accepts the politics of the Nazis themselves,”’ these “ politics ’’ insist 
upon racialist views and, still more important, on views of Right and 
Justice wholly incompatible with a Christian standpoint. There results 
a “‘ tragic and inevitable conflict between two philosophies that are 
finally irreconcilable ’’ (p. 31). 

It is not only, however, an analysis of the principles at stake which 
Dr. Micklem has given us. The second, and longer, of the two sections 
into which his book falls contains a detailed analysis of the struggle 
between the Catholic Church and the National Socialist State year by 
year from 1933 to 1°38. Here the tactical methods of the Nazi State 
can be studied, part’ ‘arly the combination of false accusation to under- 
mine an opponent's moral standing with a subsequent use of forcible 
suppression when it is thought tactically desirable. That method has 
been used so effectively both within and without Germany against all 
opponents of the régime since 1933 that it deserves to be studied and 
recognised by all who wish to understand the present German State. 
That the issues between it and Christian civilisation are fundamental is 
overwhelmingly proved by Dr. Micklem’s scholarly analysis both of the 
ideologists of the Nazi movement and, even more convincingly, by his 
restrained and accurate recital of the facts of the religious struggle in 
Germany during the past few years. E. J. PASSANT. 


6*. CHURCH AND STATE. By Karl Barth. Translated by G. Ronald 
Howe. 1939. (London: Student Christian Movement Press. 
Sm. 8vo. 90 pp. 2s. 6d.) 

THE original German edition of this book is entitled Rechtfertigung 
und Recht. “‘ Justification and Justice,’’ writes Dr. Barth in the 
opening sentence, “‘ indicates the question with which I am dealing in 
this work.’’ Immediately he queries, ‘“‘ Is there a connection between 
the justification of the sinner through faith alone completed once for all 
by God through Jesus Christ and the problem of Justice, the problem of 
Roman law? ”’ 

In dealing with this problem, the author bases himself on the 
Reformation confessionals, making it clear that the two are there not in 
conflict, but can well exist side by side each competent in its sphere. 
Complaining that, with the exceptions of Luther in World Authority 
and Calvin in the majestic closing chapter of his Institutio, Reformation 
confessionals do not tell us all we might have expected, he proceeds to 
an examination of the scripture texts bearing on the subject. 

This little book is the research work of a powerful and independent 
mind into the foundations on which a Christian doctrine of Church and 
State should be established. A splendid text-book for circles of study 
to use, it presents difficulty in its language to the ordinary reader which 
must have tried Mr. G. Ronald Howe, the translator. 

Joun LovE Morrow. 


ECONOMICS AND FINANCE 


7*. LA NATIONALISATION ET LA CONTROLE DES USINES DE GUERRE. 
Par A. Bigant. PréfacedeM.Gidel. 2° édition. 1939. (Paris : 
Editions Domat-Montchrestien. La. 8vo. 231 pp. 40 /rs.) 

M. BicAntT in this volume has made a valuable contribution to the 
literature on the subject of the nationalisation and control of the 
manufacture and tradein arms. He traces briefly the history of French 
laws relating to the manufacture and sale of munitions of war from 
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the fourteenth century to 1935. After commenting on the various acts 
passed in 1935 on the manufacture, exportation and control of the 
private manufacture of arms, he devotes most of the volume to the law 
of August 11th, 1936, which was hastily passed through the French 
Chamber and Senate, practically without opposition. 

The law gives carte-blanche to the Government to nationalise 
partially or wholly any suitable establishment and to indemnify any 
companies so taken over. The law does not specify the nature of the 
control to be imposed on companies not taken over. 

M. Bigant thinks that the 600 million francs paid in indemnities 
could have been more usefully employed by enlarging existing Govern- 
ment establishments. 

The author devotes several chapters to the consideration of the 
definition of war materials; to the number and nature of companies 
taken over by the Government and the indemnities paid to them; to the 
financial participation by the Government in companies which it did 
not fully own; and to the nature and extent of Government control of 
private manufacture of arms. 

In his conclusion M. Bigant expresses the view that the law of 
August 11th, 1936, constituted a new step towards the integral 
socialisation of private property which has raised anxiety in commerce 
and industry, the extent of which cannot be measured now. 

M. Bigant is specially qualified to write on this subject, and his book 
should be in the hands of all who are following this phase of industrial 
development. Davip CARNEGIE. 


8*. WORLD FINANCE, 1938-1939. By Paul Einzig. 1939. (London: 
Kegan Paul, Trench, Trubner & Co. 8vo. xiv + 307 pp. I2s. 6d.) 


TuIs volume supplements the author’s World Finance since 1914 
and World Finance, 1935-37 and World Finance, 1937-38 and brings 
the picture up to 1938-39. In the preface Dr. Einzig says that the 
book will probably be subject to criticism on the ground that it is too 
political for a book which purports to describe financial developments, 
but that the introduction of politics requires no apology, for this factor 
has become more important in the sphere of international finance than 
all the other factors put together. That part of the book which deals 
with finance is, as might be expected, very informative. Dr. Einzig’s 
political views, whether the reader agrees with them or not, are always 
interesting, but sometimes he allows the political aspects to run away 
with him and to occupy space which might usefully be devoted to a 
closer analysis of the effect of the political factors on economic and 
financial questions. An example of this is to be found for instance in 
his chapter XXIX on “ Arms and the Pound.”’ 

Another criticism which might be made on this volume is that it 
reads somewhat disjointedly, and as if it were a collection of notes. 

In spite of these grumbles, the book is a useful history of the 
financial events of the past year. It is easy reading, with many flashes 
of Dr. Einzig’s pawky humour. 

The financial problems of the United States, the United Kingdom, 
France, Czechoslovakia, Austria, Germany, Spain, Japan, and China, 
are all dealt with in this volume. Explanations of many financial 
transactions are made clear to the lay reader, e.g., why the fear of 
imminent war causes a flight by hoarders from gold to the dollar, while 
the process is reversed from time to time by scares of a dollar devalua- 
tion. BARNARD ELLINGER. 
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g*. MONEY AND BANKING 1938-39. Volume I: Monetary Review. 
Volume II : Commercial and Central Banks. 1939. (Geneva: 
League of Nations Economic Intelligence Service; London: 
Allen and Unwin. 8vo. 173, 202 pp. 55., 6s.) 

THESE annual surveys take the story of world monetary develop- 
ments up to March 1939, the first volume providing the survey of 
developments during the past year, and the second setting out the 
statistics and factual data relating to 44 countries. These volumes are, 
of course, indispensable to all students of international monetary 
developments. 

The Review volume deals with developments under four heads: 
Exchanges and Gold; Currency, Credit and Government Finance ; 
Structural Changes in the Banking System; the Bill of Exchange. Of 
special interest is the treatment of problems of what are now known as 
extra-budgetary funds (a topic first given its proper emphasis in Great 
Britain by Professor N. F. Hall), and the estimates of bills outstanding in 
the London money market on the basis of receipts from stamp duties, a 
method the present reviewer first heard put forward by a member of 
Chatham House, Mr. R. H. Jessel, some years back. But these are only 
small points if we look at the picture as a whole, for the Review covers 
the behaviour of currencies and financial institutions during a peculiarly 
difficult year politically. The League Intelligence Service, by its up- 
to-date handling of the vast quantities of information which it has 
collected, is putting under an obligation not only the economists and 
financiers of to-day, but also the historians of the future. 

A. T. K. GRANT. 


1o*. A JOURNAL OF REPARATIONS. By Charles G. Dawes. With 
forewords by Lord Stamp and Doctor H. Bruening. 1939. 
(London: Macmillan. 8vo. 527 pp. 21s.) 

Tuts book might be looked upon as an echo of “ old, unhappy, far- 
off things,” if we were not even to-day paying the penalty for the 
economic dislocation caused by extravagant reparation demands, and 
if we were certain that history would not repeat itself in a very un- 
pleasant fashion. It does not profess to make any substantial con- 
tribution to the elucidation of the financial and economic problems 
with which the Dawes Committee were faced, and which, to their credit, 
they did not attempt to solve; they sought merely to prepare con- 
ditions under which a solution, which meant the final determination 
of Germany’s debt, would be possible. It will be more appropriately 
placed on the bookshelf where Memoirs are stacked than in company 
with technical or semi-technical literature. 

The book will appeal primarily to those who were themselves 
occupied with the administration of reparation, and particularly with 
the Committee’s activities. It has, however, a wider human interest, 
and is worth reading for the self-portrait, almost unconsciously depicted, 
of a great American citizen who has served his country in many 
honourable and important posts. His qualities stand out—candour, 
loyalty, modesty, simplicity, shrewdness, a touch of sentimentality, 
and a capacity both to give and to inspire affection. One quotation 
will illustrate the nature of the man: “ This could not properly have 
been published during the years of international interest in and discus- 
sion of the experts’ plan—indeed, I publish it now with some hesitation, 
for I fear my appraisement at the time of the individual contributions 
to a group effort of ten men does not do full justice to them all.” I 
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wonder if any of us who worked in or for the Committee would have 
disclosed in his contemporary notes such consistently good temper 
and such sincere generosity. 

Incidentally the book pays a well-deserved tribute to that seven- 
teen-stone soldier of fortune, Colonel Logan, without whose efforts 
the Dawes Committee would probably not have come into being as 
it was constituted and at the time it was constituted. It contains an 
admirable report from his pen, one of those reports which made those 
of us who were sometimes privileged to see them in confidence wonder 
how he could write with such conciseness and ability and talk like 
“poor Poll”’ in a Franco-American jargon of his own, which Monsieur 
Loucheur once described as ‘‘ the third official language of the Repara- 
tion Commission.” 

But why should potential purchasers be offered at one guinea a 
book of 527 pages, of which more than half consists of material already 
published ? ANDREW McFAaDyYEAN. 


II. MERCHANTS OF PEACE. By George L. Ridgeway. 1938. 
(Columbia University Press; Oxford University Press. 8vo. 
xiii ++ 419 pp. 18s.) 

THIS somewhat enigmatic title is used for a comprehensive and 
interesting history of the International Chamber of Commerce from 
its beginnings in 1905 to the present day. The I.C.C., as it is called 
for short, is a technical bureau consisting of representative business 
men organised in national committees throughout the world, with 
a central secretariat in Paris. 

Many people may be surprised to learn what an active part was 
played behind the scenes by this body in post-War efforts at recon- 
struction in Central Europe and in laying the foundations for the 
Dawes Plan. When the problem of economic reconstruction led on 
to the question of trade barriers and tariffs, the I.C.C. was found in 
the vanguard of those advocating a liberal commercial policy. The 
I.C.C. participated actively in the World Economic Conference of 
1927 and the movements which arose from this conference, and since 
1931 has thrown its weight into the movement for world economic 
disarmament. 

The author of this book claims that the International Chamber 
of Commerce, owing to its international and non-political character 
and the opportunity it affords for technical co-operation, has been a 
vigorous factor for international economic goodwill and for peace. 

T. CoBBOLD. 


12. INTERNATIONAL Economics. By P. T. Ellsworth. 1938. (New 
York: Macmillan. 8vo. 529 pp. 18s.) 

AN author who in 1938 attempts to write a text-book on inter- 
national economics is faced with a formidable task. Without alto- 
gether neglecting tie so-called classical theoretical approach, he will 
probably also feel obliged to expound the more modern theory based 
upon a general equilibrium theory of value, and may even be disposed 
at least to indicate the modifications necessitated by recent work 
on imperfect competition. He must saya good deal about the monetary 
mechanism of international trade, and will also be expected not only 
to explain the conventional arguments for protectionism, but also to 
describe the bewildering complex of quotas, exchange controls and 
clearing agreements which must be the normal everyday working 
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material of every realistic student of international trade as it is in 
fact conducted to-day. Professor Ellsworth attempts all these things, 
and if he has not succeeded in the impossible task of producing the 
perfect text-book, he has at least produced a clearly written and on 
the whole well-arranged piece of work which should be useful to many 
students. Even the most arduous effort in endeavouring to keep 
in touch with all the current devices for restricting and controlling 
trade is likely to be defeated, and it is not surprising if those who make 
the effort shrink from the further endeavour, which may also be 
doomed to failure, to fit the facts into some kind of systematic and 
co-ordinated theoretical framework. 

Two points of criticism are of sufficient importance to receive 
specific mention. Despite the imperfections of the purchasing- 
power-parity concept, one may regret Professor Ellsworth’s relegation 
of that doctrine to a secondary place, whence it is not easy to see the 
solid advantages to be gained from considering gold-standard adjust- 
ments as merely a special case of the general theory of equilibrium. 
Nor is it entirely satisfactory to set on one side the analysis of the 
effects of restrictions upon migration or upon capital movements, 
on the ground that the rationale of such restrictions is very similar 
to the justification offered for trade restrictions. The effects of trade 
restrictions may be different according as they are, or are not, com- 
bined in greater or less degree with restrictions in the other two 
directions mentioned, but as this is a field in which systematic study 
has not yet gone very far, it might be unreasonable to expect an 
author who makes no claim to originality to undertake its exploration. 

A. G. B. FIsHER. 


13. THE INDUSTRIAL STATE. By Zoltan Magyary. 1938. (New 
York and London: Nelson. 8vo. xi-+ 203 pp. 7s. 6d.) 


THE organisation and administrative systems of governments need 
frequent modification, but in few periods have the changes been so rapid 
as in the post-war world. Yet they are rarely reviewed internationally, 
and this makes Professor Magyary’s book specially welcome. His 
main argument is that technical developments resulting from the 
industrial revolution, together with the great increase in government 
participation in economic affairs, have involved rapid growth of public 
administrative services staffed by experts with permanent appoint- 
ments, and a shifting of interest and influence from the legislature to the 
administration. Just as in big industrial undertakings efficiency has 
necessitated the application of the principles and methods of scientific 
management, so public administrations must adopt these principles and 
methods. Experts should be led by technically trained superiors, and 
the problem must be solved of reconciling professional competence with 
popular responsibility, especially as the purely political method of 
selecting ministers is becoming more and more unsatisfactory. 

Professor Magyary outlines post-War changes in the organisation of 
government administration in many European countries and the 
United States. He calls attention to difficulties in some countries 
resulting from the persistence of eighteenth-century political principles, 
especially liberalism, under conditions to which he considers they are no 
longer appropriate. Economic life from being private has become a 
public business, and yet the machinery of the State has not been 
properly adapted to this change. Among general tendencies noted is 
that for the powers of the chief executive, whether prime minister, 
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president, or chancellor, to increase both in relation to other ministers 
and to parliament. The prime minister can no longer remain primus 
inter pares. Only a strong chief executive, assisted by his own civil 
general staff for purposes of supreme direction, administrative co- 
ordination and control, can cope with the complex functions of the 
“industrial ’’ State. Special attention is directed to the solutions 
adopted in dictatorship countries, and to the less drastic changes made 
by the democracies. Professor Magyary shows a faith, which many 
would not share, in government by a super-man with an almost military 
hierarchy of control. Such a system is not really efficient in a complex 
community, and would be unworkable for any length of time in countries 
with a reasonably intelligent population. J. HENRY RICHARDSON. 


14. STUDIES IN INCOME AND WEALTH, Volume Two. By the 
Conference on Research in National Income and Wealth. 1938. 
(New York : National Bureau of Economic Research; London : 
Macmillan. 8vo. 342 pp., tables. 14s.) , 

15. CAPITAL CONSUMPTION AND ADJUSTMENT. By Solomon Fabricant. 
1938. (New York: National Bureau of Economic Research ; 
London: Macmillan. 8vo. 271 pp. 12s.) 

THESE volumes present the results of further stages in the researches 
noted in International Affairs, November—December, 1938 (Vol. XVII, 
No. 6, pp. 840-1), but are devoted more exclusively to the economic 
and statistical problems presented by efforts to measure the volume of 
capital. Dr. Kuznets, the Chairman of the Executive Committee which 
is responsible for Studies in Income and Wealth, tends to write down the 
value of some of the claims made for such measurements, but within the 
more modest limits which he permits there is still ample scope for such 
careful work as is here exemplified. A. G. B. F. 


16. LES EXPORTATIONS DE LA FRANCE ET LES NOUVEAUX Pays 
INDUSTRIELS. By Claire Pohly. 1939. (Geneva: Librairie 
Georg. 8vo. 138 pp. Frs. Suisses 4.) 

Tuis doctoral thesis, presented to the Faculty of Economic and 
Social Sciences in the University of Geneva, deals with the effects of 
industrialisation upon the trade of older countries, a process which on 
more than one occasion has been held by those who have an insufficient 
appreciation of the importance of elasticity and adaptability in national 
economies to threaten Europe with ruin. An examination of the 
statistics of French trade with the United States and Japan shows these 
fears to have been much exaggerated, and suggests that broadly speak- 
ing the additions to world production ascribable to such industrialisa- 
tion are net additions and not merely the displacement of production 
formerly reserved for the older countries. Az ts B..F. 


17. THE British TarirrF SystEM. By E. B. McGuire. 1939. 
(London: Methuen. 8vo. 312 pp. Ios. 6d.) 

A useful, if pedestrian, study of a dull, but important subject, the ad- 
ministrative and technical side of British tariff policy. The theoretical 
excursions, however, add little to the value of the book for the expert, 
and are for the most part not sufficiently penetrating to be useful to the 
general reader. Ac G. Be. 


18*, FREEDOM AND THE Economic System. By Friedrich A. von 
Hayek. Public Policy Pamphlet No. 29, edited by Harry D. 
Gideonse. 1939. (Chicago: University of Chicago Press. Sm. 
8vo. 38 pp. 25c.) 
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REFUGEES 


19*. THE REFUGEE IN THE UNITED STATES. By Harold Fields. 1938. 
(New York and London: Oxford University Press. 8vo. 
229 pp. 10s. 6d.) 


THE initial difficulty which confronted Mr. Fields in compiling this 
work lay in the policy of the United States Government, which makes 
no discrimination between refugees and other immigrants. No 
questions are asked as to the motives for immigration to the United 
States. The refugee who arrives in the country counts as a unit in the 
quota of immigrants admitted, and is not enumerated as a member of a 
special class. The chief value of this book lies in its description of the 
laws and regulations which govern immigration generally, and which, 
save in certain small details, are identical for all immigrants, refugee or 
other. 

Mr. Fields states that this official attitude towards immigration is 
also the attitude of the general public. ‘‘So far as that public is 
concerned, its reflexes and reactions on the immigration issue definitely 
tint the general attitude towards the refugee. This observation is 
strongly evident in any analytical study of migration movements to 
American shores.”’ 

The value of the devoted work of very numerous philanthropic 
organisations which deal with immigrant refugees is apparent from the 
record of their activities contained in this book. Their influence is 
doubtless responsible in considerable part for the rapidity with which 
refugees, in common with other immigrants, are assimilated in the 
general population of the country. Another point made by the author 
is the valuable contribution to culture and to industry made by dis- 
tinguished individual refugees, of whom he has compiled a list of 
Russians (pp. 112-114) and of Germans (pp. 157-159). Similar lists 
could doubtless be compiled of immigrants who are not refugees in 
origin. 

The book suffers from lack of an index, and the bibliography, while 
by no means exhaustive, includes many ephemeral magazine articles. 

JouN Hope SIMPSON. 


LAW 


20*, THE LAW oF TREATIES. British Practice and Opinions. By 
A. D. McNair. 1938. (Oxford: Clarendon Press; Columbia 
U.P. 8vo. xxx +578 pp. 30s.) 


TuIs volume is the result of a belief of the members of the Depart- 
ment of Public Law and Jurisprudence of Columbia that ‘‘ the decisions 
of foreign offices reflect and mark the practice of the time and yield 
authoritative evidence of what international law really is.’’ There- 
fore, they agreed that ‘‘ it seems obviously desirable, if not imperative, 
at the present time to endeavour to ascertain the conclusions of 
foreign offices—governmental decisions—on International Law. To 
make those decisions available would constitute a service of large 
practical value to every agency, governmental or otherwise, that 
professes interest in learning what the law of nations really is.” To 
achieve these desirable objects, the members of the Department 
properly believed that it was necessary to find a competent and 
interested individual, a citizen of the country the opinions and practice 
of which it was proposed to study, and one who had the confidence and 
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goodwill of the Government and the officials of his country. Without 
this combination of qualifications and co-operation, a study of this 
kind would be impossible. The present volume, which deals with 
“ treaties’ in the United Kingdom, is the first one in this series of 
studies to be written, and it is a most interesting and valuable book. 
Dr. McNair is one of the outstanding authorities on international law 
in the English-speaking world; he is a British subject and a citizen 
of the United Kingdom; and his ability, his judgment and his dis- 
cretion make him an ideal person for a task of this kind. 

The book is divided into four parts : ‘‘ The conclusion of treaties ”’ ; 
“the interpretation of treaties’’; ‘‘ the scope of the operation of 
treaties’’; and ‘‘ the termination and modification of treaties.’’ It 
is based upon the opinions of the legal advisers of the Government and 
the decisions of British courts. While this material is of the greatest 
importance, two or three facts should not be forgotten in estimating 
this volume’s place in relation to the “‘ general,’’ as contrasted with the 
“‘ British,” law of nations. First there are a number of other sources 
on which those looking for ‘‘ the law’’ would rely; second, legal 
advisers may sometimes, like the attorneys for an interested party, 
feel that it is their function to make the best possible case for their 
country and Government or, in a word, their opinions may be sub- 
jective rather than objective; third, it is not always certain that the 
views of the executive or Government coincide exactly with those of 
the courts, as, for example, in the recent case of Kawasaki Kisen 
Kabushiki Kaisha of Kobe v. Bantham S.S. Co. Ltd. [1939], 1, A-E.R. 
80; fourth, Dr. McNair, in addition, points out that it cannot be 
assumed that the action taken by a government follows the legal 
advice given it, and he does not attempt to follow each incident to its 
diplomatic or judicial conclusion. One appreciates why this was 
not done, but it would be interesting and instructive in many cases to 
know whether the views of the law officers of the Crown as to what 
the law in a given situation is resulted in a settlement or other action 
in accordance with that law. On the other hand, in a time like the 
present, when international law is being constantly assailed, volumes 
like that of Dr. McNair, which give concrete and practical illustrations 
of its existence and value, are so praiseworthy that these criticisms are 
in the nature of passing regrets that there are not more volumes of 
this character. NorMAN MACKENZIE. 


21*, THE INTERNATIONAL RESPONSIBILITY OF STATES FOR DENIAL OF 
Justice. By Alwyn V. Freeman. 1938. (London: Long- 
mans, Green. 8vo. xix -+ 758 pp. 36s.) 


THERE are not many problems in the field of international public 
law of such practical importance as the denial of justice in the “ cadre ”’ 
of the international responsibility of States. Before the beginning 
of this century, international ‘‘ delinquency,” when alluded to in 
treatises and manuals of the law of nations, was treated on the model 
of private law, as Grotius had already done. The apparition of 
Anzilotti’s Teoria generale della responsibilita dello Stato nel diritto 
internazionale, in 1902, with his definition of delinquency as existing by 
the mere fact of a violation of a disposition of the customary or written 
international law, with or without fault of the State’s organs, has 
provoked, in the last thirty years, the publication of a series of im- 
portant monographs, which, supported by a project of the Institute of 
International Law and by a very learned piece of research at Harvard 
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University, no less than by some very important judgments of the 
Permanent Court of International Justice at the Hague, led to the 
elaboration of a certain number of rules constituting a sort of codex 
of international responsibility. 

But if the different elements necessary for its existence seem to 
be laid down in general terms, there is one question, arising particularly 
in the relations with or between the American States, which has, till 
now, not been resolved in a satisfying manner—the conception and 
the content of ‘‘ denial of justice.’ Monographs on international 
law—Borchard’s admirable Diplomatic Protection of Citizens Abroad 
(New York, 1915, 1927) is an exception—have drawn very little attention 
to it, though some special studies and a number of judgments of 
international arbitral courts have aimed at the elucidation of this 
difficult subject, and it was not before the appearance of the valuable 
book of the Greek professor Eustathiadés, La responsibilité internationale 
de l’Etat pour les actes des organes judiciaires et le probléme du déni 
de justice en droit international (Paris, 1936) that the doctrine and 
practice of international law were provided with a sort of treatise on 
this subject. 

The present study by Dr. Freeman, admirable by his mastery of 
the problems which must be considered in connection with that of 
denial of justice, a comprehensive knowledge of the relevant European 
and American literature and of the ‘‘ cases,’’ now constitutes the 
standard work on the subject. After having explained in brief the 
actual status of the problem of international delinquency and of the 
acts of the judicial power, the learned author discusses in a very lucid, 
logical, and systematic manner, always having in mind the develop- 
ment of the questions concerned through theory and practice (the 
Hague Codification Conference included), the different definitions of 
denial of justice, and its various forms in practice. The most im- 
portant part of the work is the third part. Here he explains, first, the 
“local remedy ”’ problem, discussed this spring (1939) by the Perman- 
ent Court of International Justice; also the attempts to restrain 
diplomatic interposition and the international standard of substantive 
and of procedural justice. 

The different official, semi-official and private projects for codifica- 
tion are printed in very useful form in the annex to this excellent work, 


together with a bibliography (pp. 727-741) of no minor usefulness. 
KARL STRUPP. 


22*. CANADA AND THE LAw oF Nations. By Norman MacKenzie and 
Lionel H. Laing. 1938. (Toronto: Ryerson Press; New 
Haven: Yale U.P.; O.U.P. 8vo. xxvii + 567 pp. 273.) 


THE editors have given us a very useful collection of cases affecting 
Canada and Canadians, chiefly decided in Canadian Courts, but includ- 
ing, on issues on which there is no Canadian authority, cases affecting 
Canada determined in the courts of the United States or the United 
Kingdom. They have refrained from discussion or comment, no 
doubt wisely, and they have given much that is interesting and useful. 

As the book will become a standard work, it is desirable to suggest 
certain changes in future editions. The matter on private inter- 
national law is clearly out of place. To give nineteen pages to a 
judgment of King’s Bench, Quebec, which discusses the extra-territorial 
effect of laws (pp. 402-421), is without value to students of international 
law, nor have the other cases adduced any relevance, The defence 
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urged (p. xiii), that the treatment accorded to foreigners by other 
countries in these matters often gives rise to diplomatic intervention, 
is not supported by evidence, and in any event none of the cases 
adduced can be justified on that ground. The case Re Munshi Singh 
(pp. 269-72) deals with a British subject, and raises no point of inter- 
national law; nor does the Brooks-Bidlake case (pp. 265-8), nor the 
Union Colliery case (pp. 238-41), nor Cunningham v. Tomey Hamma 
(pp. 236-8), nor Quong-Wing v. R. (pp. 241-2). All these cases have 
constitutional interest, but no international bearing. It is also 
desirable that the editors should indicate, for the benefit of those 
not expert in British constitutional law, the exact value to be placed 
on the Chief Justice’s views of the international status of Canada 
(pp. 12-29), in view of the fact that the Privy Council rejected his 
main thesis regarding federal power, and declined to pass judgment 
on his other essential points. The cases on war issues from Stewart 
are not of much value, and that on consular liability for libel (pp. 143-7) 
is hardly relevant. On nationality should be given Thomas v. Acklam 
and Auchmuty v. Mulcaster. It is odd to find translations as well 
as the originals of judgments in French. One version should suffice. 
A. BERRIEDALE KEITH. 


23*. Visit, SEARCH AND SEIZURE ON THE HiGH Seas. By J. L. 
Frascona. 1938. (Privately published, Rahway, N.J. 8vo. 
xiv + 161 pp.) 

THE rapid development of submarines and aircraft as vital weapons 
in the conduct of modern war renders the study of the principles of 
visit and search on the high seas an actual problem. The problem is 
not confined to belligerents, but also directly affects neutrals, as the 
controversies raised in the Great War, particularly by the United 
States, abundantly prove. Mr. Frascona has made a constructive 
attempt to codify the main principles of this important branch of 
naval warfare and, for this purpose, has prepared a Convention accom- 
panied by an illuminating survey and commentary to the fifteen 
articles of his Convention. He has throughout been guided by the 
praiseworthy effort to retain as many as possible of the existing rules, 
whilst at the same time subjecting them to such modifications as the 
exigencies of modern weapons and the altered circumstances of naval 
warfare have rendered imperative. C. J. COLOMBos. 


24*, DIE VOLKERRECHTLICHE STELLUNG DER INTERNATIONALEN 
KANALE. By Dr. Heinrich Rheinstrom. 1938. (Budapest : 
Révai. 8vo. 73 pp.) 


Dr. Rheinstrom has very successfully marshalled in his monograph 
all the available material regarding the theory and practice of international 
canals. Both the Suez Canal and the Panama Canal receive detailed 
treatment in this work, which also contains an excellent summary of the 
Straits Convention of Montreux of 1936. The principle there reaffirmed 
of the freedom of navigation would appear to deserve a wider universal 
recognition, whilst the whole subject of international canals seems now 
ripe for codification on the lines already laid down so long ago as 192! 
by the Barcelona Conference. C. J. CoLomBos. 
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COLONIAL QUESTIONS 


25*. THE GERMAN COLONIAL CLAIM. By The Rt. Hon. L. S. Amery, 
M.P. 1939. (London: Chambers. 8vo. 190 pp. Maps. 7s. 6d.) 

26*. JUDGMENT ON GERMAN AFRICA. By G. L. Steer. 1939. 
(London: Hodder and Stoughton. 8vo. xi-+ 351 pp. 
12s. 6d.) 

27*, GERMANY’S CLAIM TO CozoniEs. By F. S. Joelson. 1939. 
(London: Hurst and Blackett. 8vo. 343 pp. 8s. 6d.) 


A YEAR ago there was to be found, among those best qualified to 
form an opinion on the subject, a considerable and influential section to 
whom the idea of making some cession of colonial territory to Germany, 
as part of a general pact to ensure world peace, was by no means un- 
acceptable. Very few would subscribe to any such proposal to-day. A 
study of Mr. Amery’s book is calculated to reduce even further the 
number of those who still cherish thoughts in that direction. It is a 
book such as one would expect from the pen of a scholar, a student of 
history and a statesman who, both as Under-Secretary and later as 
Secretary of State for the Colonies, has enhanced the record of British 
colonial achievement. The fallacies underlying the Nazi cry for a fresh 
colonial outlet are mercilessly exposed. A clear analysis of the juridical 
and moral basis of Germany’s claims, of the economic aspect of the case 
and of the strategic and political considerations involved, leads the 
writer to the conclusion, which the reader, too, will find difficulty in 
avoiding, that there is no justification for the German demand for 
colonial retrocession. On the contrary, Mr. Amery finds an over- 
whelmingly strong case, first on the ground of moral responsibility, and 
secondly on the ground of our own safety and existence as an Empire, 
against any concession. ‘‘ To the demand for territorial surrender 
voiced by the present rulers of Germany there can, in honour and safety, 
be no other reply than an unqualified and uncompromising negative.”’ 

Nevertheless Mr. Amery does not lay down his pen without an 
endeavour to find a “‘ constructive solution, not only to the position of 
Germany, but to the general relation of colony-possessing to colony-less 
Powers.’’ He adumbrates the building up of a European economic 
system and the eventual development of a true European Common- 
wealth. We might waive our rights under the “‘ most-favoured nation ”’ 
clause in the European countries concerned and in their colonial 
possessions and induce the British Dominions and the United States to 
waive theirs. The colonial areas which are subject to the conditions of 
the Congo Basin Treaties or of a B Mandate would remain free to the 
trade of the whole world until eventually assimilated to one or other of 
the main economic groups. Under some such plan Germany would 
have—but only when she is freed from revolutionary ferment and 
prepared to recognise the mutual responsibilities of the European 
family of nations—an opportunity of winning peacefully her “‘ place in 
the sun.” 


From the pages of Mr. Amery, Times Correspondent at the Cape 
before and during the South African War, we turn to those of Mr. Steer, 
Times Correspondent in Abyssinia a generation later. Mr. Steer’s 
book is nearly twice as long as Mr. Amery’s and takes three times as 
long to read, for it embraces a detailed account of Germany’s colonising 
enterprises in South-West Africa, the Cameroons and Tanganyika. But 
the reader will find the time well spent. The respective performances of 
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German administrators in those three fields form a striking contrast. 
There is a tendency on the part of the public to judge Germany’s fitness 
for colonial responsibilities by her record in South-West Africa. This is 
indeed a grisly record, and one which, if it stood alone, could earn only 
one verdict, namely permanent disqualification from sovereignty over 
native peoples. The record, however, of German administration in 
Tanganyika, though it affords ground for no great pride, is not one to be 
wholly ashamed of. There is not much to choose, perhaps, between the 
brutal extermination of the Hereros and the ruthless suppression of the 
Maji-Maji rebellion, but in Tanganyika the Germans did set up 
eventually, under the Dernburg régime, a system which ensured at any 
rate a certain rough justice for the natives, provided them with schools 
and promoted their agricultural development. The present reviewer 
recalls a letter written in or about 1909 by George Grey, of honoured 
memory, on a journey through Tanganyika to Kenya, where he was to 
meet his death. In it he paid tribute to a number of praiseworthy 
features of German rule. 

It is in the Cameroons—the account of which forms one of the most 
attractive passages in Mr. Steer’s book—that Germany can show the 
best record. Her occupation and administration of this rich area of 
Africa were comparatively free of bloodshed and oppression. On the 
one hand Puttkamer, with his commercial mind and easy morals, and 
on the other the missionaries, had laid the foundation of a state which, 
but for the War, might have played a leading part in African colonial 
affairs. 

Not even the Cameroons, however, still less Tanganyika, and cer- 
tainly not South-West Africa could be returned to Germany, in Mr. 
Steer’s view, without incurring (apart from the economic and political 
issues involved) the gravest strategic risks: not, at any rate, to the 
Germany of to-day. Like Mr. Amery, he admits the possibility of an 
eventual settlement. But it would have to be a settlement with “a 
Germany which did not actively prepare for war and whose race 
philosophy was more akin to our own,” and one which would somehow 
be guaranteed to last. This might be effected by general disarmament 
and by the establishment of an international inspectorate to ensure that 
disarmament was genuine and permanent. If a working agreement on 
such lines were reached with Germany, Mr. Steer would not oppose the 
retrocession of her former colonies. He would stipulate, however, that 
they must remain, although under German sovereignty, subject to the 
mandate system, and that Germany must undertake to adopt a native 
policy no less liberal than that of Britain, France and the South African 
Union. Even with these safeguards the change of masters would, he 
admits, be rather hard on the natives.. But he thinks that the hardship 
is one which they might reasonably be called upon to suffer for the sake 
of world peace. 


After reading all that Mr. Amery and Mr. Steer have to say on the 
subject one might feel that there was not much more to be learned 
regarding “‘Germany’s Claim to Colonies,’’ which is the title of Mr. 
F. S. Joelson’s book. This would be a mistake, for, while much of the 
ground covered is the same, Mr. Joelson not only reinforces the case 
made out by the other two writers against retrocession but imports 
additional evidence and arguments. He refers, for example, to the 
probability that a proposal to surrender Tanganyika would be forcibly 
resisted by the British settlers in East Africa. Moreover his survey 
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covers a wider field than does Mr. Steer’s, for it includes New Guinea, 
Western Samoa and other former German possessions in the Pacific, 
which are apt to be lost sight of when the destiny of more important 
territories nearer home is under discussion. 

Mr. Joelson is a member of the Council of the Colonial League. His 
book must have been written before that institution came into being, 
but, had he written it expressly for the purpose of furthering the objects 
of the League, he could not have fulfilled the task more effectively. 
One of the most interesting chapters is that headed “‘ Various proposals 
examined.’’ Is there any solution which might satisfy Germany and 
yet not be detrimental to our honour or to our safety? The only one 
which Mr. Joelson regards as practical is that put forward by Mr. 
Amery and referred to above, namely that Great Britain should waive 
her rights under the most-favoured-nation clauses. He thinks that this, 
though unacceptable now, might one day be welcomed by Germany. 
Meanwhile he suggests that the negative policy of refusing to discuss 
German colonial claims should be accompanied by a positive policy 
of expediting development in our African heritage. ‘“‘The more 
effectively we develop the colonial estates committed to our trusteeship, 
the less can our discharge of it be impugned by envious Powers.”’ 

C. H. RopwELt. 


28*, ANNUAIRE DE DOCUMENTATION COLONIALE COMPAREE. Année 
1937. 3 vols. 1938. (Brussels: Institut Coloniale Inter- 
nationale.) 

THE three volumes published by the International Colonial Institute 
are indispensable to the serious student of colonial affairs, and if the 
International Colonial Institute did no more than produce each year 
this carefully edited and methodical publication it would more than 
justify its existence. The information contained is a direct reproduc- 
tion from official publications containing full statistical information, 
details on the organisation of justice, education, and of economic and 
social life generally, and a summary of legislation and official orders. 
Though the information contained in Volume III on British colonies is 
easily available to English readers, that in Volume I (on Belgian Congo, 
Netherlands India, Italian Africa, and the Portuguese Colonial 
Empire), and in Volume II (on French Overseas Territories) is by no 
means so easily come by. Moreover the information is compiled year 
by year on the same plan, and as this is the eleventh year of publication 
it is possible to pursue any single subject systematically over the period. 

Although the purely statistical and legal matter is mainly of interest 
only to specialists in the various aspects of colonial economy and 
administration, these volumes present material of more general interest, 
as they contain in many cases the speeches of Governors and Governor- 
Generals in opening the local government or council as the case may be, 
and in some cases speeches by the Ministers for the Colonies in the home 
Parliament outlining general colonial policy. These speeches usually 
contain a review of general political, economic and financial conditions 
and indications of policy. In the present volumes unusual interest 
attaches to the speeches of the Minister for Italian Africa and to the 
Budget statement in the Italian Chamber. Signor Lessona showed the 
dangers of too hasty settlement schemes, and stressed the importance of 
preliminary public works, for which a six-year plan was laid down. 
There are speeches by two great colonial administrators, M. Jules 
Brevié, Governor-General of Indo-China and by M. Pierre Ryckmans, 
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Governor of Belgian Congo, both of whom used the occasion to express 
their views on aspects of colonial administration of more than local and 
temporary interest. M. Brevié deals with the poverty of Indo-China 
and the possibility of developing her natural resources in a way which 
would make her a great outpost of France in the Far East. The prin- 
ciple of tariff assimilation could not be pushed to its extreme con- 
sequences or Indo-China kept in a permanent state of economic vassal- 
age on the pretext that her products should not compete with those of 
France either on the French or the local market. Such a condition of 
inferiority would rapidly become intolerable, if for no other reason than 
the advance in industrial equipment to be made sooner or later in 
neighbouring States; French industrialists and capitalists could create 
in Indo-China an Asiatic centre of French activity for the supply of 
Eastern markets. The first step to raising the standard of living was the 
extension of plantation and peasant farming and the agricultural 
development of the highlands. 

M. Ryckmans explained the difficulty of a colonial régime in which 
payments had constantly to be made abroad for the use of capital. The 
profits made by shareholders of the companies working in the Congo 
and the pensions of officials paid out of the Congo budget were not spent 
in the colony, but in Belgium or elsewhere; hence a continuous drain 
on Congo resources. He painted a vivid picture of the difficulties of 
native labour, the false economy of negligible wages, and the coming 
competition between plantation and native production. On the 
development of native courts of justice he showed how new precedents 
arising out of new situations were constantly emerging, precedents 
which would in their turn become custom. Whatever the short- 
comings of native justice the injured parties got some satisfaction ; 
“hatred, instead of exploding in murderous quarrels, wears itself out in 
interminable litigation, and chicanery—even pushed to the degree 
possible with the natives—is less anti-social than private vengeance.”’ 

MARGARET BRYANT. 


29*. NEw TENDENCIES IN COLONIAL Poricy: A critical examination 
and explanation of the proposals of the Labour and Peace 
Movements for dealing with the colonial question, leading to a 
pacifist conception of the remedy for imperialism and war. 
With an Introduction by Leonard Barnes. 1939. (London: 
Pacifist Research Bureau. 8vo. 16 pp. 2d. 

30*, WAR AND THE CoLoniEs: A Policy for Socialists and Pacifists. 
A statement on the international and colonial situation leading 
to proposals for a World Conference and the liquidation 
of imperialism. 1939. (London: Pacifist Research Bureau. 
8vo. I5 pp. 2d.) 


WAR 1914-1918 


31*. THE WAR BEHIND THE Wak, 1914-1918: a History of the Political 
and Civilian Fronts. By Frank P.Chambers. 1939. (London: 
Faber and Faber. 8vo. xv +620 pp. Maps. 16s.) 


Tuts book claims, and, to the best of the reviewer’s knowledge, 
justly, to be the first work in any language to attempt to depict the 
domestic history of the more important countries engaged in the Great 
War during the course of its progress. It is written by a scholar who 
has done his best to use first-hand sources, though, as is modestly 
stated, “‘ no claim is made to meticulous accuracy in any field.” 

No. 5.—VOL. XVIII. Z 
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The method of treatment is ingenious and perhaps the best under 
the circumstances. The book is divided into three parts, each contain- 
ing a series of chapters devoted to individual countries. In the first 
part the record is brought approximately to the end of 1915, in the 
second to the end of 1917, while in the concluding section, devoted to 
1918, the narrative quickens and is pulled together into a single chapter 
of 60 pages. The notes, which are collected at the end of the volume, 
extend to 28 pages, followed by a bibliography covering another 20 
pages and lists of the British and French war-time cabinets. Thus 
readers who wish to extend their knowledge over any part of the large 
area covered summarily, but very readably, in the volume are given 
every opportunity of doing so. 

The countries dealt with are Great Britain, France, Italy, Germany, 
Austria-Hungary, Russia, Turkey, Belgium, Poland and the United 
States. Canada, Australia, New Zealand and South Africa are reluc- 
tantly*omitted. So is finance. But these admitted omissions are a 
testimony to the completeness of the rest of the survey. A. Z. 


32. SERBIA E L’INTERVENTO IN GUERRA DELL’ ITALIA. By Mario 
Toscano. 1939. (Milano: Giuffré. 8vo. 152 pp. Lire 18.) 


THE author has tried to present an impartial account, based on the 
published documents now available, of the Italo-Serbian difficulties 
arising out of the secret treaty of London of April 26th, 1915. The 
passing of the years and the improvement in Italo-Yugoslav relations 
since 1937 have facilitated his task, but it is a difficult undertaking for 
a member of either nationality. The question, naturally intricate, was 
complicated by the fact that the articles in the press on both sides were 
usually written by Dalmatians, who imported into the controversy the 
local and racial animosities of their coast-towns, just as, in the nineties, 
the Irish question was embittered by the fact that the leader-writers on 
both sides were often Ulstermen and Irish Nationalists. Moreover, 
Sonnino, the Italian minister of Foreign Affairs, was temperamentally 
unsuited to compromise, as the author candidly admits, while the 
Consulta was not always well-informed about the intensity and exten- 
sion of Yugoslav feeling. 

While Sonnino insisted on having his “‘ pound of flesh,”” promised by 
the Allies at other people’s expense as the reward of Italy’s entry into 
the War, he could not have been expected to anticipate the effect of the 
United States’ entry, which ultimately caused the drastic overhauling 
of a secret treaty which they had not signed. There were, however, 
Italians, like Bissolati, and newspapers, like the Corriere della Sera, in 
favour of a conciliatory policy, while the views of their opponents were 
cleverly expressed by an Italian caricature, which showed an Italian 
soldier delighted at the disappearance under his blows of an aged 
double eagle in the Adriatic, only to witness rising from the waves a 
young and vigorous three-headed eagle. 

A further difficulty, as the author points out, was the error of France 
and Britain in thinking that they could bring Bulgaria and Roumania 
into the War on their side by giving them concessions in Macedonia and 
the Banat at Serbia’s expense, thus making Serbia the more reluctant to 
accept the Italian demands and even to collaborate with the Italian 
troops. His summary is that “ at the base of the Italo-Serbian tension 
was a whole series of misunderstandings, wrong estimates, defective 
information, and internal negative influences. Italy had concluded 
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the treaty of London without knowing exactly the trend and value of the 
Yugoslav movement.” 

But he errs in assuming that the terms of the secret treaty were not 
known for long in Rome. Certain persons there outside government 
circles received them a few weeks after the signature. At this moment 
it is interesting to find Supilo arguing that a Yugoslav State would 
“serve as a bulwark against the German Drang nach Osten, a fact 
whence France and England would derive the greatest advantages.” 
The railway connecting Split with the interior, which one of the docu- 
ments advocated, has since been made, so that Dalmatia, economically, 
as well as politically, is no longer ‘‘ a face without a head.”” Delcassé’s 
ignorance of where the Batka was may be paralleled by Lord Riddell’s 
remark to the reviewer at the San Remo Conference: “‘ Can you tell 
me where Fiume is?’”’ and by Briand’s ignorance of the Banat. 
“Valona ’’ (p. 127) should be Volosca; ‘‘ Serbia ’’ (p. 124) Russia. 

WILLIAM MILLER. 


33*. CANADA’s Last WAR—AND THE NExT. By C. P. Stacey. Re- 
printed from the University of Toronto Quarterly, Vol. VIII, 
No. 3. April1939. 8 pp. 
A review of the first general instalment of the Official History of the 
Canadian Forces in the Great War, 1914-1919. General Series, Vol. I: 
From the Outbreak of War to the Formation of the Canadian Corps, August 
I914-September 1915. The reviewer points out the lessons to be learnt 
from the book, not the least important being the need for adequate 
supplies. 


BRITISH COMMONWEALTH OF NATIONS 


34*. LAND UTILISATION IN AUSTRALIA. By S. M. Wadham and S. L. 
Wood. 1939. (Melbourne University Press, for the Australian 
Institute of International Affairs; Oxford University Press. 
La. 8vo. xix + 360 pp. Maps, illus. zs.) 


TuIs is an admirable book. It has a real importance for anybody 
who is concerned to understand the present trend in the economic life of 
the world as a whole; those who have a special interest in Australia 
will find it both indispensable and fascinating. It performs for 
Australia the same function which the “ Frontiers of Settlement ”’ 
series performs for Canada. After an historical survey of the settlement 
and development of the country, and a discussion of the geographical 
controls, it discusses the rise and present position of each separate rural 
industry—wool, wheat, dairying, meat, sugar, fruit, etc. In every case 
it examines with precision and understanding the sum of factors— 
geographical, technical, commercial, social, and political—which are 
necessary for an appreciation of the industry’s past and present. The 
writing is unpretentious and clear, and the argument is illustrated by 
excellent maps and charts. The map on page 120, for example, which 
indicates the seasonal variation of rain throug |out a period of ten years 
in twenty selected pastoral areas covering the whole range of Australian 
climate, is a most simple and forcible device for conveying the essential 
information. And the book is full of maps and diagrams almost as good. 

England is unfortunately still cursed with scores of busy-bodies who 
rush into print with pronouncements about the vast empty spaces of 
countries which they have never seen, or have seen without under- 
standing. For any person to speak about Australia’s vast open spaces 
without having read this book should be made a criminal offence. 
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The inexorable nature of the geographical controls cannot be too often 
stated. ‘‘ Whatever the standard of living accepted by the inhabi- 
tants,” the authors of this book state and prove, “ four-fifths of the 
country could not be more densely settled because of rainfall deficiency 
or other factors. When the proportion of barren upland is deducted 
from the remaining 20 per cent. which is climatically suitable for more 
intensive development, the disparity between people and land takes 
on an altogether different complexion.’”’ Anybody who digests the 
account given in this book of what has been achieved in the mastery of 
new and difficult problems of soil and climate, will be impressed by the 
magnitude of the task completed, not by what still remains undone. 

It is the economic factor which will decide whether or not the 
Australians are enabled to carry on the work according to their capacity 
for so doing. And this economic factor is not Australia’s concern only. 
Historically, all the ‘“‘ new ’’ countries, some inside and some outside the 
Empire, have depended for their development on investment; and 
investment has been motivated by the prospect of effecting sales in a 
profitable market. Is this prospect only temporarily clouded, or 
permanently? What inducement have private investors to-day to 
put their money into the development of food and raw-material produc- 
ing countries? Will they do in this century for Africa (but for the 
advancement of its Native peoples) what they did in the past century 
for Australia? It is hardly likely. Will the government then do the 
job? For the whole colonial Empire? That too is hardly likely. 
What then is the answer to the problem? History has the answer up 
her sleeve; it may or may not be pleasant for the British Empire and 
its peoples. W. K. HANcock. 


35. ENGLAND AND THE CONTINENT. By Carlo Scarfoglio. 1939. 
(London: Putnam. 8vo. 338 pp. 7s. 6d.) 


TuHIs is an interesting, provocative, and at times irritating book : 
interesting because it gives an insight into current Italian interpretation 
of British foreign policy since 1660; provocative, because every page 
contains its dogmatic assertion or sarcastic observation; irritating, 
because of its flamboyant and egoistic turn of phrase. Nevertheless it 
is a book which should be read by all students of international affairs, 
as its thesis is widely accepted in Europe as true. Briefly, Signor 
Scarfoglio’s thesis is this. Under the guise of a crusading self-righteous- 
ness, born of Puritan parents, England, through the Whig party—the 
Tories being the supporters of appeasement—has pursued with Machia- 
vellian ingenuity and pertinacity a policy of aggrandisement, using the 
continent of Europe as her catspaw. As “ an island of innocence in an 
ocean of sin,”’ England has felt it her duty to convert the heathen, and 
in so doing has won an Empire. It is not a flattering thesis, but it is 
proved to Signor Scarfoglio’s satisfaction by an examination of 
England's part in the great European wars. “In the short space of 
two hundred and fifty years,’’ he says, “‘ starting with the initial im- 
pulse given by Cromwell, England has not only participated in but has 
actually led twelve continental wars, in addition to many petty wars of 
her own.”” And again, “ She has also coaxed, deluded, or bullied into 
war continental nations who would greatly have preferred to stay at 
peace.’’ While this is no doubt complimentary to England’s powers of 
persuasion, it is difficult to believe that her allies invariably fought at 
her side without considering their own interests. Signor Scarfoglio has 
also many interesting things to say about more recent events, parti- 
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cularly the Italo-Abyssinian question, but space does not permit of 
reference to them here. England and the Continent can be guaranteed 
to dispel any self-complacency we may feel about the part we have 
played in European affairs. K. C. BOSWELL. 


36*. AN EMPIRE PREPARED: a Study of the Defence Potentialities of 
Greater Britain. By Donald Cowie. With a Foreword by 
Lord ie 1939. (London: Allen and Unwin. 8vo. 277 
. 6s. 
37*. How STRONG Is BRITAIN? By Count Piickler. Translated from 
the German by Edward Fitzgerald. 1939. (London: Rout- 
ledge. 8vo. vii+ 263 pp. 7s. 6d.) 


THESE two books cover much the same ground and arrive at much 
the same conclusions. Count Piickler is perhaps a trifle more critical, 
but he is admirably fair. Things move so fast in these days that he is 
not quite up-to-date in his facts as regards British rearmament, parti- 
cularly as regards the army. The position of British home anti-aircraft 
defence arrangements for instance is considerably better than he 
describes. But from the general tenor of his book he would gladly 
have given us an additional credit mark if the facts had been at his 
disposal. The conclusions that emerge are that the British Common- 
wealth is in many respects better prepared for war than in 1914. 

-Mr. Cowie quotes a conversation he had recently with a German who 

had spent some time in Australia. ‘‘ He would report to his authorities 
that Australians would not fight in a British war again—because 
Australians did not like Englishmen and all the Australian Universities 
preached pacifism.’’ Count Piickler does not fall into this error. But 
underlying his book is the curious assumption that, inherent in the 
British outlook and position, is something that will prevent Britain 
from opposing German aims. 
The British Empire is the greatest Empire inthe World. Great Britain has com- 
mand of the seas and she is richer than any other nation. In modern history 
she has never been deteated by force of arms, and by 1941-2 she will stand before 
the world powerfully armed indeed. With all its riches and all its power the British 
Empire has determined on a great undertaking. It wishes to make itself the 
crystallisation point of a new and bigger commonwealth of peoples, and one in 
which peace and justice will reign. But in advancing to this undertaking it has 
left one flank uncovered : it is no longer in a position to resist moral weapons. 

But if Count Piickler has not fallen into the same error as Mr. 
Cowie’s German acquaintance he appears to have misread some other 
signs fairly successfully.. 

The curious thing is that Count Piickler has succeeded in defining 
the British moral case in terms which supply all the splendour and vision 
needed to inspire the crusade which German policy is rapidly forcing on 
to our shoulders. 

Mr. Cowie makes no mention of this question of moral aims. If we 
were to devote a little more time and trouble to the subject we might 
spare ourselves a lot of trouble in the long run. B. T. REYNOLDs. 
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38*. FRANCE AND MunicH: Before and after the surrender. By 
Alexander Werth. 1939. (London, Hamish Hamilton. 8vo. 
447 pp. 12s. 6d.) 

39. DE LA FRANCE D’AVANT-GUERRE A LA FRANCE D’AUJOURD’HUI : 
Vingt-cing ans d’Evolution de la structure économique et 
sociale francaise. Recueil d'études présentées par Mm. 
Charles Rist et Gaétan Pirou. 1939. (Paris: Sirey. 8vo. 
xxiv + 593 PP.) 

READERS of Mr. Werth’s two previous books (France in Ferment, 
1934, and The Destiny of France, 1937) will know what to expect from 
this new volume. To others it may be said that here is a book by a 
working journalist living in Paris who, combining perspicacity and 
first-hand knowledge with a gift for lucid exposition in a lively style, is 
one of the very few writers who are able to make intelligible to 
English readers the intricate convolutions of the French political 
scene. 

In this book Mr. Werth traces from the French angle the course of 
events in Europe from the end of 1936 to the end of Czechoslovakia. 
His bias is clearly anti-appeasement and anti-Munich, but his criticism 
is so reinforced by facts and so moderate in tone that his account is in 
effect a very fair if damning indictment of the retreat of the democracies 
before Herr Hitler’s adventurous advance in Central Europe. Internal 
troubles arising out of the Front Populaire interlude were partly the 
cause of France’s inability to take a strong, coherent line in foreign 
policy, and a symbol of the state into which the country had drifted 
was to be seen when on the day that German troops marched into 
Austria France was without a government. From then till September 
1938 the general pacifism was so played upon by M. Flandin and 
German propaganda that it finally became a helpless and confused 
defeatism. The story of that spring and summer of 1938 with the 
reiterated pledges of support for the Czechs given by the French 
government and an increasing anti-Czech Press campaign, much of it 
semi-official, is a shameful page in French history. Mr. Werth rubs 
it in that since April the French had relinquished the Czechs to Great 
Britain who was prepared to be much stronger in their defence than 
France, who was, after all, their ally. The detailed account of the 
events of August and September with the curious part played by M. 
Bonnet make fascinating and distasteful reading. The book is rather 
long, and is not free from minor error in the less necessary chapters 
(e.g., on Spain), but it is a valuable contribution to the bibliography of 
“Munich ” and to our knowledge of France during an unhappy moment 
of her history. 


Mm. Rist and Pirou have edited this heavily documented collection 
of articles by various authorities comparing conditions in different 
branches of French economic life in 1914 and 1939: agriculture, 
industry, commerce, banking, national revenue and the budgetary 
system, the colonial empire, etc. It is impossible to do justice to the 
book in a short notice, but, apart from its obvious value to economists 
and statisticians, who will revel in the tabulation (almost a column of 
figures to a page), there are many interesting points for the ordinary 
person. E. D. GANNON. 
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40. THE LABYRINTH OF EuROPE. By Michael Burn. 1939. (Lon- 
don: Methuen. 8vo. xi-+ 307 pp. 12s. 6d.) 


Mr. MICHAEL Burn probably does not tell the student of inter- 
national affairs anything which he did not know before he read this 
book; yet he has made a valuable contribution to our study of the 
problems which confront Great Britain in its foreign relations. For he 
is generally as fair as a man who writes on this subject can hope to be. 
He is, in the main, objective, but he has definitely his own point of view, 
which he expresses without that common partisan blindness which 
cannot see what it does not want to see. For that reason he is not 
likely to pleasé the fanatic on either side of politics. He has, however, 
succeeded in interpreting both the hopes and the misgivings which 
Munich and post-Munich policy aroused in the average mind. He has 
some hard things to say of this, not only about British statesmen, but 
also about their critics for the nature of their criticism. ‘‘ I have little 
or no praise for the terms of the Munich settlement,” he writes, ‘‘ but I 
felt no humiliation at Mr. Chamberlain’s adventure. It seems that 
those who look for peace are bound to rouse ridicule and bombast, which 
their purpose does not wholly obliterate.” 

In this book he discusses the ambitions of Russia, Germany and 
Italy, the chances which he thinks have been missed after the Munich 
Agreement, the policies of Mr. Chamberlain and Mr. Churchill, and he 
comes to the conclusion that whatever our attitude to foreign lands, we 
have sadly neglected our own and our Empire. In his introduction he 
discourses on some of the more recent changes since the main book was 
written ; the guarantee to Poland and the new spirit abroad in England. 

He adds, “The policy of ‘appeasement’ has not collapsed. 
‘ Appeasement ’ was only one half. The other half was rearmament, 
partly to reinforce the negotiation, partly to insure against negotiation 
failing; negotiation having failed, power politics come into their own. 
We should, however, not let ourselves be carried too far by them; 
Germany has aroused a bellicose spirit of disgust which is not normal in 
Englishmen, and might prove dangerous. It has to be shown that we 
do not desire the encirclement of Germany in order to destroy her; 
therefore, if we get our Grand Alliance, she must at least be invited to 
join it.” E. J. PATTERSON. 


41. THE ELEVENTH Hour. By Vincent Sheean. 1939. (London: 
Hamish Hamilton. 8vo. 317 pp. tos. 6d.) 

42. EUROPEAN JUNGLE. By F. Yeats-Brown. 1939. (London: 
Eyre and Spottiswoode. 8vo. vii-+ 409 pp. Ios. 6d.) 


Mr. SHEEAN’S book records in the main the defeat of causes dear to 
the author in Spain and in Czecho-Slovakia, together with the triumph 
of the “‘ uncreating word ’’in Germany. The first thing to say about it 
is that it is good reportage and all the better because the author mainly 
sticks to his last. Next, if the history of the last two years is properly 
regarded as a struggle between good and evil, then the record cannot 
well be other than pessimistic. Yet Mr. Sheean goes too far in his 
tendency to put down the bulk of the trouble to human, and particularly 
to British, folly and weakness. 


Strange are the differences between the views which different people 
can hold regarding the same events. While Mr. Sheean deplores the 
victory of the Swastika, Major Yeats-Brown is obsessed by a fear of 
Bolshevism. His book, not a very important performance, suffers 
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from a certain lack of proportion. On page 272 the bombing of 
Guernica is made light of: ‘less than a hundred people were killed.”’ 
On page 273 he describes the blowing up of 40 Requetés by a hidden 
mine. This he calls a “‘ real atrocity.” W. H. JouHNsTON. 


43*. GERMANY PusHES West. By Dr. Gerhard Schacher. 1939. 
(London: Hurst and Blackett. 8vo. 256 pp. Ios. 6d.) 

Dr. SCHACHER’S book was written before the destruction of Czecho- 
Slovakia, and consequently before the British Government’s rather 
hasty adoption of a policy of guarantees and alliances. One cannot 
blame him for not having foreseen the latter development : and indeed 
he might plead that his book pulled its weight in forming such public 
opinion as may have sustained the Government in this policy. 

The psychological basis of the work seems to lie open to criticism. 
The position is apparently that Dr. Schacher dislikes Germany, that 
consequently he would like to arouse resistance against her in Great 
Britain and that he therefore tries to make one’s flesh creep by arguing 
that the next threat will be against the West. The thesis is not worked 
out convincingly ; nor does one feel that the real issue between Germany 
and the West is that of authoritarianism against democracy ; it is, more 
prosaically, that of poverty against riches. W. H. JOHNSTON. 


44*. HITLER CALLS Tuts Livinc! By a member of the German Free- 
dom Party. 1939. (London: Sidgwick and Jackson. 8vo. 
226 pp. 6s.) 

THE German Freedom Party is one of the smaller, less important, 
opposition groups in Germany, though many of its members are men of 
considerable standing. This book gives a useful cross-section of 
present conditions in Germany. The first part, letters from Germans 
in various parts of the Reich, is a vivid personal account of the dis- 
content prevailing among certain sections of the German population. 
These letters might, however, be extremely misleading, for they leave 
the impression that many Germans, instead of a small and impotent 
minority, are opposed to the Hitler régime. 

The economic chapters in this book are the most interesting. They 
contain few facts that are unknown, but they include figures on wages, 
taxation, etc., in a convenient form. The book would, in fact, be a 
useful work of reference if there were an index, but even the tables in 


the appendix do not make up for this curious lack. 
MARGARET GOLDSMITH. 


45*. LE DocTEuRScHACHT. By Henri Bertrand. [Les Contemporains 
vus de pres. 2° Serie, No. 9]. 1939. (Paris: Gallimard. Sm. 
8vo. 222 pp.) 


This little volume does not profess to embody the results of deep or 
original research. But it is a delightful study of Dr. Schacht’s life and 
influence up to the moment of his resignation from the Presidency of the 
Reichsbank, in January 1939. ‘The political and economic background is 
sketched in lightly but fairly and in front of it we see clearly the gallant 
figure of Dr. Schacht himself. The author is careful not to obtrude his 
own views and we must thank him for_an illuminating, sympathetic and 
eminently readable account of one of the great figures in contemporary 
political life. L. M. FRASER. 


46. EuROPAS SCHICKSAL IM OSTEN. Herausgegeben von Hans 
Hagemeyer. 1939. (Breslau: Ferdinand Hirt. La.8vo. 208 
pp. Maps.) 

A series of twelve lectures given at the fourth Reichs-conference of Herr 
Alfred Rosenberg’s ‘‘ Dienststelle fiir Schrifttumspflege.’’ Their aim is 
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to provide a historical, philosophical, and sociological foundation for the 
doctrine of German supremacy in the Eastern ‘‘ Raum”’ in general and for 
Germany’s mission as saviour of European civilisation in particular. The 
fact that, up to 1933, the Jews were principally responsible for the diffusion 
of German culture and ideas in eastern Europe is—somewhat paradoxically 
—noted with an expression of pained indignation (p. 167). E.A.ALport. 


47*. SPAIN, THE CHURCH AND THE ORDERS. By E. Allison Peers. 
1939. (London: Eyre and Spottiswoode. 8vo. 219 pp. 
ros. 6d.) 

PROFESSOR PEERS has written an able and at times impassioned 
defence of the Catholic Church in Spain. The historical account of the 
Orders does full justice to their record in saintliness, education and 
scholarship, and disposes easily of the charge of incalculable wealth in a 
land of poverty. On recent events the author is frankly partisan, and 
invites counter-polemic. If the Catholic Church is still “‘ the Church of 
the Spanish people’’ and “‘ religion is still the Spaniard’s principal 
reality,’’ how explain that one-half the people was to side with its 
enemies in the Civil War? And if one argues hatred of God, a hatred of 
“unexampled ferocity,’’ as the underlying motive for the persecution 
it suffered, a people can only hate the God it knows, in this case the God 
of Spanish Catholicism. Faced with this problem, Professor Peers 
can only reply that, far from having failed in its mission, the Church in 
Spain has been persecuted in the measure of its faithfulness, Christ 
having repeatedly foretold that His followers must expect no less. His 
first chapter recognises indeed that a heavy charge has lain against the 
Church in respect of its attitude to progress. Had he included among 
his appendices some of its more recent pronouncements, his readers 
would be able to judge how compatible its attitude remains with any 
conception, however narrow, of twentieth-century liberalism. And 
had he not been concerned with the atrocities of one side only he could 
scarcely have written of ‘‘ crimes to which in modern history it would 
be difficult to find a parallel.”” Spanish trade unionism now has its 


martyrs no less memorable than those of the Church. 
WILLIAM C, ATKINSON. 


48. LA GUERRA CIVILE IN SPAGNA: I. LA DISINTEGRAZIONE DELLO 
Stato. By General Francesco Belforte. 1938. (Milan: 
Istituto per gli Studi di Politica Internazionale. 8vo. 224 pp. 
Illus. Lire 15.) 

IN this, the first volume of a trilogy on the recent events in Spain, 
General Belforte covers the period that led up to the civil war. His 
case is stated in his title and with arguments and documents he would 
show how under communist and masonic influence Spain was rapidly 
disintegrating. Had it not been for the opposition of General Franco 
and his supporters, Spain would have been won to communism and 
would have been only the first in a list of subsequent conquests. Here 
was more than sufficient justification for Italian intervention. Photo- 
static prints of letters and numerous photographs support the author’s 
contention, but in these days of intensive propaganda their value is 
doubtful. Friends of the writer will herein see more confirmation of 
their creed, enemies a further example of the lengths to which party 
propaganda can go. 

The second and third volumes will treat respectively of “‘ Foreign 
Intervention in Red Spain’ and ‘“ The Campaign of the Italian 
Volunteers.” S. G. WEsT. 
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49*. Les EsPAGNOLS ET LA GUERRE D’ESPAGNE. Par Général Duval. 
1939. (Paris: Librairie Plon. Sm.8vo. Maps. 237 pp.) 


THE views of a distinguished French general on the military aspect 
of the Spanish War must inevitably be treated with respect, and Les 
Espagnols et la Guerre d’Espagne contains sufficiently detailed informa- 
tion to be of interest to those with some knowledge of military matters. 
Général Duval visited Nationalist territory in July 1938, and he de- 
scribes some of the more important military operations prior to the 
final offensive against Barcelona. 

The principal aim of the book was not, however, to analyse the 
military problems and lessons of the Spanish War, but to persuade 
French opinion that General Franco was bound to win and should 
therefore be supported before it was too late. General Franco and his 
forces are represented as “‘sans peur et sans reproche.’”’ On the 
political side Général Duval follows closely the usual line of argument of 
supporters of the Nationalist cause, and he has no new or original 
material to contribute from this point of view. The question of 
German and Italian intervention is glossed over and dealt with in only 
a few vaguely-worded paragraphs. HELEN F. GRANT. 


50*. FRANcIScO FRANCO. By Joaquin Arrards. 1938. (London: 
Bles. 8vo. 224 pp. 7s. 6d.) 

HERE is no profound psychological study of a victorious warrior- 
chief, but a simple and reassuring record of the early career of the man 
in whose hands the future of Spain at present lies. Chance sent 
Francisco Franco Baamonde into the Army rather than the Navy, but 
the Service once chosen, his qualities of courage and leadership brought 
him rapid promotion. At twenty-three he was the youngest major in 
the Spanish army, and was beginning to learn that heroism was not 
enough. Remembrance of the British disaster at the Dardanelles 
remained with him throughout the Moroccan campaigns, which are 
described in detail, and the “little major’s ’”’ experiences under Millan 
Astray in the Foreign Legion, which he eventually rose to command, 
taught him lessons of military strategy which he was subsequently to 
employ in the Spanish civil war. For his successes in the field Primo 
de Rivera promoted him to general at the early age of thirty-two, but 
his outspoken speeches later made his political opinions suspect and he 
was “‘ honourably exiled” to the Canaries, from which he returned in 
1936 to lead the movement for the regeneration of Spain. The portrait 
is incomplete, but the impression left is that of a soldier of proved 
ability with latent qualities for statesmanship. S. G. WEsT. 


51. LA RENAISSANCE DE L’ESPAGNE. By the Comte de Saint-Aulaire. 
1938. (Paris: Librairie Plon. 8vo. 325 pp.) 

THE rebirth of a nation is an epic theme, and the author of this book 
is convinced that in Spain a great moment has brought forth a great 
generation. Famous figures and episodes in peninsular history are 
called to witness, and by analogy we are assured that Spain once again 
is finding her spiritual integrity through ‘“‘ the magic of poetry, science 
and suffering.’’ Chapters on the “soviet protection’ in Spain, the 
Church, the Mediterranean, France and Spain, and Spanish foreign 
policy during the civil war form a poetical mosaic in which hero-worship 
of General Franco is enthusiastically patterned. The position of 
Gibraltar and the attitude of England are made the subject of careful 
scrutiny, but adulation becomes lyrically rash when it is contended that 
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Franco committed no strategical errors. The future of Spain, in the 
author’s opinion, lies in the restoration of a monarchy which is in- 
dependent of class and party. S. G. WEsT. 


52. THE NEw State. By Victor Pradera. Translated from the 
Spanish by Bernard Malley. With a Foreword by H.R.H. 
The Prince of Asturias. 1939. (London: Sands. 8vo. 320 
pp. 8s. 6d.) 


TuIs book is commended by the Spanish Minister of Justice as ‘‘ the 
most accurate concretion of Spanish political thought.” Its nature 
may be gauged from the notable dependence of Parts I and IT, entitled 
““Man”’ and “Society,” on St. Thomas Aquinas. Rousseau is the arch- 
enemy : his “shallow brain ”’ and “‘ frenzied imagination ”’ loosed all 
our present evils. Democracy to Sr. Pradera constitutes ‘‘ an absolute 
error’”’; its political parties, now in a state of festering decay, are 
despised and repudiated by all, its governments have no legitimate 
foundation, and nobody now defends the parliamentary régime. Part 
III, on ‘‘ The Government of Societies,’ comes nearer to earth on 
occasion, though its central postulate of a representative monarchy 
may still raise doubts as to the authority with which Sr. Pradera speaks 
for the New Spain. The outline includes a king free from ministerial 
sanction, an advisory Council or Councils of State, and a Cortes 
representing “‘ bodies and classes”’ that, far from interfering in the 
action of government, will limit itself to ‘‘ providing the law with the 
element of common good.” The army is to continue a political institu- 
tion. Education remains the prerogative of the Church, and economic 
activity shall equally be subject to the divine commands. All protest 
and evasion here are useless. ‘“‘ Indeed they are distinctly inconvenient 
to national economy.’’ Sr. Pradera’s work ends with the discovery, 
already suspected by the reader, that “‘ the New State is no other than 
the Spanish State of the Reyes Catélicos, Ferdinand and Isabella.”’ 

WILLIAM C. ATKINSON. 


53. Potitics: A PORTUGUESE STATESMAN. By Artur Ribeiro Lopes. 
Preface by Prof. Manuel Rodrigues. 1938. (London: 
Methuen. 8vo. viili+ 136 pp. 5s.) 


By endeavouring to chart the cross-currents and eddies of popular 
imagination, of traditional beliefs and of sentimental reactions, often 
swayed by “‘ emotional logic ’’ to express a political manifestation or a 
theatrical gesture, Senhor Ribeiro Lopes seeks to explain facts in the 
social life of Portugal and of foreign countries, facts of the present time 
and of times now past; he portrays the characteristics of certain men, 
and from his deductions has portrayed what he claims to be the causes 
and meaning of the Portuguese revolution. It would be difficult to 
contend that he has succeeded in his major aim, though it may be 
conceded that his chapters, ‘‘ Speeches by Oliveira Salazar’”’ and 
“ Corporativism,’’ which are perhaps the most interesting in his book, 
go far towards elucidating the reasons for the remarkable transforma- 
tions which Portugal has undergone during the last thirteen years. 
His conclusions, though often brilliantly pertinent, are too vaguely 
correlated to inspire confidence in the soundness or adequacy of his 
analyses, and the constrained literalism of the translation makes the 
pursuit of his arguments irksome. Among vignettes of Paul Claudel, 
Teste, Valéry, Anatole France and Charles Maurras, his sidelong glance 
at ‘‘ The Italo-Ethiopian Conflict” reveals a refreshingly clear com- 
prehension of the British character. S. G. WEsT. 
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54*. REVOLUTIONARY PORTUGAL (Ig10-1936). By V. de Braganca- 
Cunha. 1938. (London: James Clarke. 8vo. 282 pp. 7s. 6d.) 
THE lack of a history of Portugal during the second and third 
decades of this century has for some years proved a serious handicap to 
students of contemporary politics, and in his present work the author of 
Eight Centuries of Portuguese Monarchy has made a valuable contribu- 
tion. In an introductory survey, he skilfully traces the history of 
Portugal from its foundation in the twelfth century to its decline in the 
nineteenth, emphasising those elements in the national consciousness, 
evolved or acquired by contamination with French culture and the 
philosophy of decadence, which led inexorably to the revolution of gro. 
Thereafter we have a clear and able record of the complicated history of 
the chaotic years, 1910-1926, during which there were not less than 
sixteen revolutions and forty changes of ministry. The failure of 
parliamentary government—‘‘ one of the unhappy accidents of an 
unhappy history ’’—demonstrates how ill-requited was Portugal for 
the benefits which she had conferred upon Europe by her discoveries of 
the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries. The author is too pained and 
disappointed to give due credit to the achievements of the present 
régime, whose programme, in his submission, has failed to awaken the 
nation to the duties of citizenship. But, despite his defeatist attitude, 
he has produced a book for which future historians will be grateful. 
S. G. WEsT. 


55. ‘‘ BEHOLD OuR NEW EwmpirE’’—Mussorini. By Louise Diel. 
Translated from the German by Kenneth Kirkness. 1939. 
(London: Hurst and Blackett. 8vo. 286 pp. Map, illus. 
Ios. 6d.) 

In October 1937 Frau Diel, a German journalist, went, at Signor 
Mussolini’s personal request, to see for herself what things were like in 
Italian East Africa after eighteen months of Italian occupation, and 
spent several months in a somewhat hectic tour of the country. Her 
book is successful as a record of high-speed travel and industrious 
enquiry rather than as a fund of original information, and one is left 
with a feeling that it could have been written equally well from official 
documents and previously published books without the expense of a 
journey to Africa. Much of her information is unsupported by any 
proof and is of such a kind as to tax the credulity of the reader. Take 
for instance the sentence—“ this much discussed ‘ Deep Lake ’ which is 
said to have a depth of nearly seven thousand feet which lies six 
thousand feet above the sea.’’ Geologists are asked to believe, therefore, 
that the bottom of this lake, which few will recognise as Lake Tana, has 
been found to lie one thousand feet below the Mediterranean. A veiled 
threat would seem to be intended behind the words “‘ No one could 
prevent Italy from using the waters of Lake Tana to make fertile the dry 
land of Eritrea.’”’ The lie of the land makes it impossible and surely no 
engineer ever has or is likely to put forward such a fantastic proposition. 
Abyssinia is not without its books of fiction and one can only assume 
that Frau Diel has added one to the list. R. i. CHEESMAN. 


56. THE SLOVENES: a social history. By Dragotin Lonéar and A. 
J. Klanéar. 1939. (Cleveland, Ohio: American Yugoslav 
Printing and Publishing Co. 8vo. 77 pp. $1.00.) 

THis is a useful little book, well worth reading, on a little-known 
subject. It is hardly more than a slight essay, leaving much un- 
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touched; and not quite free from excessive patriotism. Yet it gives a 
clear account of Slovene social and economic history from earliest times 
until 1913 (the most modern period is not covered) and makes use of 
many works in Slovene and German which are not easily available to 
English readers. The chapters on the sixteenth century are particularly 
interesting. C. A. MACARTNEY. 


57*. POLAND: KEyTOEvuRoPE. ByR.L. Buell. 1939. (New York: 
Knopf; London: Jonathan Cape. 8vo. 358 pp. tos. 6d.) 


Boru the author and the public are fortunate in the publication of 
this book : the former in that it has appeared at just the right time, the 
latter because it has been done by a skilled and impartial observer. 
Too many books on present issues in Europe have in them, as the 
Americans say, more heat than light. Buell is as near free from the 
former as a man well could be, and he throws light on every subject he 
touches. Well-disposed, but in places frankly critical, the book is in a 
class by itself among existing books on present-day Poland. 

From the title one can see that the book discusses not only what is 
going on inside Poland, but what is happening round about as well. 
The opening chapter serves as a warning of what is to come: a firm 
belief that Poland came back on the map of Europe because she has a 
right to be there, but a conviction that grave economic and social 
problems have to be solved before the road ahead can be viewed with 
confidence. The author welcomes the confidence with which the 

nation’s leaders face their tasks, but suggests that “‘ a greater capacity 
for self-analysis and a healthy intellectual sce pticism ’’ might also profit 
them. 

No review worthy of this comprehensive study is possible in the 
space allotted to me here. It is encyclopaedic in scope, yet avoids 
unnecessary detail. Only education and religion are omitted from the 
survey. One might express regret that the press, the co-operative 
system, and the Trades Unions did not get some attention; but books 
that are too big are as useless as no books at all. 

We have a brief but suggestive account of the past. Then come 
closer studies of the political system, the economic dilemma—including 
the land question, and minorities. What we have here on the past 
history of Ukrainians is too sketchy to be of much value, but the 
statement of the present-day issue is good. 

Surveying foreign relations the author is outspoken to a degree. 
He has no patience with the diplomacy that killed the League of 
Nations, and abandoned “ collective security ’’’ only to have to get 
back to it by side-paths. Some of his statements will provoke con- 
troversy, as, ¢.g., his view that Polish policy “‘ systematically under- 
mined the position of Czechoslovakia.’’ But in a two-page Appendix 
he could welcome the declaration of Mr. Chamberlain of March 31st, 
and rightly say that it opens a new era in European relations. 

W. J. Rose. 


58*. GDANSK [Danzic]. By Jan Kilarski. Translated by B. W. A. 
Massey. 1937. (Warsaw: Maritime and Colonial League of 
Poland. 8vo. 259 pp. Illus.) 


Most people do not know that there can be had in English two 
thoroughly good books on Dantzic : one by Askenazy (Cassells, 1922), 
and the first part of Morrow’s study, published by the Oxford Press in 
1936, called The Peace Settlement in the German-Polish Borderlands. 
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The former is short, but clearly written—the work of a master historian. 
The latter has less about the remoter past, but a very full study of the 
post-War period. 

Kilarski’s book is something quite different. It is a finely con- 
ceived guide-book to Dantzic, with a fund of historical materials 
explaining how the beauties of the city came to be what they are; with 
special emphasis on the part played by Poles, and on the relations of the 
city with Poland. It belongs to the sumptuous series called ‘‘ Glories 
of Poland ”’ published for Polish readers by a Poznan firm. There will 
be plenty of objection in certain quarters to its inclusion in this series ; 
I shall only express my regret at the title. Scarcely anyone in the 
English-speaking world knows that the city had two Latin names— 
Dantiscum and Gedanum (or Gdanscum), and that the Germans seized 
on one while the Poles took the other. Both names, of course, stem 
from an ancient Slav place-name. Why not Dantzic, which is the 
accepted English form, just as Munich is, or Vienna? 

But the book itself is the thing. The translation has been done by 
Professor Massey of Poznan University, and is a model of smoothness. 
The chapters have been well-arranged, and the reader who is free from 
prejudices will get a new notion of how two neighbour peoples have 
together wrought economic and cultural values down the ages. There 
is no more objection to a Pole’s writing about Dantzic as a one-time 
“Polish” city than to a German’s writing in the same way about 
Strasburg. The pity is that a place which ought to be a bridge 
uniting two communities is rather a bone of contention. All this will 
hurt the Dantzic people themselves more than anyone else; just as the 
quarrels on the Rhine have caused the worst sufferings to the Alsatians. 

The book should stimulate tourist interest in one of the grandest 
cities of northern Europe. No better vade mecum than Kilarski’s can 
be desired for a three days’ stay in the Free City. W. J. Rose. 


US.S.R. 


59*. THE FALL OF THE RussIAN Monarcuy: A Study of the Evidence. 
By Bernard Pares. 1939. (London: Jonathan Cape. 8vo. 
504 pp. Maps, illus. 18s.) 


PERHAPS nobody in Great Britain has a better claim than Sir 
Bernard Pares to pronounce judgment on the mass of evidence that 
has accumulated since 1917 of the drawn-out collapse of the Tsarist 
régime. In The Fall of the Russian Monarchy he reviews the entire 
reign of Nicholas II, but concentrates on the last six years—that is, 
the period after the death of Stolypin. He has combed very pains- 
takingly the published material and availed himself of much private 
information from distinguished refugee sources. For his conclusions 
he has drawn most heavily upon the testimony and confessions con- 
tained in the volumes of the report of the Extraordinary Commission 
of Investigation set up by the Provisional Government immediately 
after the March Revolution. His analysis is well informed, com- 
prehensive and fair-minded. 

With all its merits, however, the book is not altogether satisfying as 
history. Questions of style apart, what troubles a reader is the 
romanticism of Sir Bernard’s interpretation of events. His central 
thesis is that revolution was brought about not from below but from 
above. In other words, if autocracy had been wise and patched 
itself up in constitutional form at the eleventh hour there would have 
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been no bread riots, no Petersburg Soviet, no Army Order No. I, 
etc. Now this is surely to substitute for the overworked Marxian 
thesis of the “ inevitability ’’ of the Revolution a Liberal daydream. 
Where should the Tsarist bureaucracy have found wisdom to maintain 
the Tsarist scheme of things? It is true enough that Nicholas and his 
advisers threw away every apparent opportunity for conciliation, but 
was conciliation really possible within the social structure of autocracy ? 
It is indisputable that the transition from a democratic Republic in 
embryo to the Bolshevik triumph is full of “‘ifs,’’ yet who but the 
Bolsheviks grasped the need in 1917 for a revolutionary policy based 
upon the sanction of the peasant masses in wartime ? 

Tsarist apologetics and latter-day Bolshevik fantasies notwith- 
standing, after 1905 the disillusioned peasantry alone provide the 
essential clue to the downfall of the monarchy; and the peasantry are 
sadly neglected in Sir Bernard’s otherwise valuable study. It is 
impossible to do justice to the events by focusing attention on Tsarskoe 
Selo and making Rasputin the villain of the piece; it was not so much 
Rasputin as a rotting system of absolutism that threw up Stiirmer or 
Protopopov. In any case, Sir Bernard surely exaggerates the popular 
influence and the capacities of the Liberals in the Third and Fourth 
Dumas, who represented hardly anybody but themselves. He has 
dealt faithfully with the circumstances of collapse; if one may say so 
the chain of cause and effect that is history is only fitfully apparent 
in his pages. R. D. CHARQUES. 


60. FEATURES AND FIGURES OF THE PasT: GOVERNMENT AND 
OPINION IN THE REIGN oF Nicuoras II. By V. I. Gurko. 
[The Hoover Library on War, Revolution, and Peace. Publica- 
tion No. 14.] 1939. (Stanford University Press; Oxford 
University Press. 8vo. xix + 760 pp. 273.) 


THE choice of the title reveals the author’s sense of his limitations, 
and it is the same modesty to keep the subject within the field where 
he can speak from direct knowledge that has decided the structure 
of the book. The first hundred pages are a ‘“‘ Who’s who”’ of the 
government in the early days of Nicholas II., written from personal 
observation which a post in the Imperial Chancellery offered. Four 
hundred pages are devoted to the period 1902-1906, when, as Assistant 
Minister of the Interior in charge of the Peasant Section, M. Gurko 
was at the centre of affairs during the critical years of the Russo- 
Japanese War and the Revolution of 1905. Dismissed from office in 
1906, he could obtain his information only indirectly, and so the period 
from that date to 1916 is condensed into ninety pages. The Editor’s 
Notes comprise one hundred pages in small type and a further thirty 
pages of an Appendix, containing extracts from D. N. Shipov’s 
Reminiscences, shows the events of 1905 from another angle. An 
excellent index completes the painstaking effort that marks the whole 
book. 

Lenin once said, ‘‘ Without the ‘ general rehearsal’ of 1905, the 
victory of the October Revolution, 1917, would have been impossible.”’ 
By keeping strictly to an account of the immediate administrative 
problems and conferences, M. Gurko depicts this ‘‘ rehearsal’’ in a 
more realistic manner than he could have done had he made it the 
conscious aim of the book. His position of being near but not at the 
top is a definite asset. He participates in important decisions, but he 
he not impelled by the need of a deposed statesman to select the 
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evidence to justify a policy. Being on the side which tried to stem the 
rising tide of revolution has the effect of emphasising its irresistible 
force, and the contest as depicted may leave even the most confirmed 
“evolutionist ’’ with some doubts whether a change affecting the 
principle of government can be made by peaceful means. The peasant 
problem is the recurring theme, and the reader may wonder whether 
the Collective Farm in the U.S.S.R. is due to Marx or to tradition. 
The book is as unambitious as a photograph album, but in the same 
way it conveys the atmosphere of a period. And at times it raises the 
question how far Soviet Russia is the same character in overalls and 
shaved. H. FosTER ANDERSON. 


61. IN SEARCH OF SoviET GOLD. By John D. Littlepage and Demaree 
Bess. 1938. (New York: Harcourt, Brace. 8vo. xv + 
310 pp. $ 2°75.) 

IN spite of its flimsy title, In Search of Soviet Gold is a treasure for 
all seriously interested in Russian affairs. It is also a good bracing 
story of hard work and travel in the remoter corners of Central Asia for 
the general reader. John D. Littlepage, “a plain American mining 
engineer ”’ from Alaska, was invited in 1928 by the Soviet Government 
to come to Russia and reorganise the Soviet gold-mining industry. 
This book is an account of the ten years he spent in and out of Russian 
mines from the Urals to the borders of Sin Kiang. No other foreigner 
has had the same opportunities of observing the development of the 
Soviet system in this wide area, and nobody could be more objective 
in his judgments. The main interest was gold and the speeding up of 
gold production in the U.S.S.R. Politics or Communism only in- 
terested him in so far as they helped or hindered him in his work. He was 
lucky in his chief, an old Bolshevik named Serebrowsky, for whom 
he retained the greatest admiration to the end. Under their dual 
leadership Soviet gold production rose to second place in world pro- 
duction. In spite of this good service to Russia, Serebrowsky lost his 
job and disappeared in 1937. Unfortunately professional ethics forbid 
Mr. Littlepage to give the exact figure of Soviet gold production, a 
secret the world would very much like to know. Fortunately no such 
scruples dilute his story of sabotage in the mining industry. Here at 
last 1s evidence which seems to me convincing, and which I have sought 
for years in the vast, perplexing trial literature, that the charges 
brought against the Trotzkyist “wreckers”’ in the recent trials were 
in many cases substantially true. 

Again and again in the copper-mines of the Urals, as in the gold- 
mines of Central Asia, Littlepage relates how carefully laid plans were 
deliberately overthrown and efficient engineers removed at the insti- 
gation of the anti-Stalin faction of the Communist party. Nobody 
reading these matter-of-fact accounts of lack of co-operation and 
obstruction can fail to be convinced that there was widespread in- 
dustrial sabotage in the U.S.S.R., and that men like Piatikoff, whom 
many hitherto believed innocent, were really deeply involved in these 
schemes. Littlepage’s suspicions that something was amiss in the 
Russian political industrial world were first aroused in 1931, when he 
accompanied a Soviet purchasing delegation to Berlin and noticed that 
inferior mining materials were being supplied by certain German firms ; 
he was amazed to find that the Russians were not pleased to have 
these discrepancies pointed out to them. The position was eventually 
clarified for him when Piatikoff testified on trial that anti-Stalin 
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conspirators, headed by Leo Trotzky, needed foreign currency to build 
up a fund for their work abroad, and that in return for orders certain 
German firms were willing to oblige them with currency in lieu of orders 
placed with them. It is characteristic of Littlepage’s dead-sure 
method that he refuses to generalise about political conspiracy in 
Russia as a result of this particular episode. 

Soviet rule in Central Asia is a matter of great speculation to the 
outside world. Littlepage saw thousands of Kirgiz and Kazaks driven 
from their pastures into the mines and factories of the country to be 
drastically remoulded. The Communist authorities insisted that 
tribesmen who had never seen a machine in their lives should be given 
50 per cent. of the responsible positions in industry. The chaos in the 
mines under these conditions is easily imagined, especially as the 
newcomers were supposed to receive the same wages as regular miners 
and the mine managers were expected to show a profit. 

The gold-mines of Kazakstan are now being rapidly opened up and, 
according to this expert, are among the richest in the world. Little 
has been heard outside of Russia of the Soviet gold rush, which followed 
the decision of 1933 to legalise the old-time prospectors outlawed in 
1929. So great was the desire of the Soviet Government to increase 
the production of gold that a series of otherwise rigidly applied prin- 
ciples were dropped in favour of the private prospector or lessee. They 
are actually paid for their gold in gold, or rather in scrip, negotiable in 
the Gold Trust Stores, where they can get goods otherwise unobtainable 
in the Soviet Union, and in their actual work they are less restricted 
by red tape than any other group of Soviet workers. 

The Empire which the Tsars ruled in Central Asia is only a skeleton 
of the structure which the Soviets are busily developing there. Little- 
page believes that Russia’s future greatness lies east of the Urals, and 
that Stalin has set his face deliberately eastward, realising this fact. 
The Asiatic party secretaries are the “‘ king-pins ’”’ of this region, and 
in force and power differ little from the Governors of pre-War Russia. 
They are as strictly (perhaps more strictly) bound to Moscow than their 
predecessors, and the ruthless elimination of many Asiatic Communist 
leaders in 1938 showed the fate awaiting them if they play with dreams 
of independence. Though Russia retired from Manchuria under 
Japanese pressure in 1932, she is stretching deeper into the heart of 
Asia every year, through outer Mongolia and Sin Kiang. There is no 
strong Communist party in Sin Kiang, according to Littlepage, but the 
Soviet military advisers to the military Governor are a very strong 
influence for Russia. Littlepage entirely deprecates the report that 
the Soviet population in the Far East would welcome a Japanese 
invasion. 

Littlepage left Russia in 1937 lamenting the effect of the trials 
on the nerves and initiative of his old colleagues. 

VIOLET CONOLLY. 


62. HAMMER, SICKLE AND BATON. By Heinz Unger (in collaboration 
with Naomi Walford). 1939. (London: The Cresset Press. 
8vo. ix-+ 275 pp. 8s. 6d.) 

THE Marxist ideological inquisition did not even spare music in 
its tests of orthodoxy. But music gave considerable trouble to the 
authorities. In the first place, nobody in Russia really had any clear 
ideas as to what they meant by revolutionary music, so they came to 
the rather arbitrary conclusion that revolutionary music was synonym- 
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ous with new music. There was a time when no cacophony, if it were 
modern, could be too outrageous to be supported by those responsible 
for the nation’s music. Mr. Unger, a German musical conductor of 
repute who worked with all the big Russian orchestras, including the 
Leningrad and Moscow philharmonics, from 1924-1937, has an interest- 
ing story to tell of the desperate efforts of musical directors and 
lecturers to make tolerable programmes under these conditions. How 
Wagner, from being notoriously bourgeois, became “‘a great revolu- 
tionary’ and Brahms anti-religious are dialectical tours-de-force in 
the service of music worth reading about. The public ear could not 
be revolutionised to mere cacophany and through the box-office 
gradually succeeded in re-throning the classical favourites on the 
programmes. Mr. Unger found the Russian orchestras emotionally 
responsive but lacking in attention to technical accuracy. He notes 
the declining standards of musical appreciation in musical centres like 
Leningrad since audiences largely composed of factory workers with 
free tickets have succeeded the old intelligenzia. Mr. Unger’s ex- 
tensive notes on living conditions in Russia during the thirteen years 
that he traversed the country with his baton contain nothing new. He 
left Russia for the last time in 1937, profoundly depressed by the 
spiritual bondage of the people: a man without a country, since his 
native Germany imposed the same restrictions on creative art and 
thought. VIOLET CONOLLY. 


63. BEFORE and AFTER STALIN. By Cyril Jelita-Wilczkovska. 
Translated from the French by George Knupffer. 1939. 
(London: Selwyn and Blount. 8vo. 251 pp. 7s. 6d.) 


MR. JELITA—-WILCZKOVSKA is a Russian monarchist of a new kind. 
A Monarchist who is neither anti-Soviet nor anti-revolutionary, but 
on the contrary believes that the revolution was not only a spiritual 
necessity but the sole way out of an impasse for Russia. He wants 
“a supra-national, socialist and liberal monarchy . . . a hereditary 
monarchy, symbol of imperial unity, guarantee of the continuity and 
stability of the national policy.’’ He also wants to keep the Soviets. 
No anomaly here 7m se, except that the whole idea of monarchy is 
impossible and anathema to this Communist-schooled generation of 
Russians. Every page of the book is marked by the same lack of 
reality and fervent dreaming. It is difficult for a non-Russian who 
has not absorbed the Dostoievskian conception of the Russian soul 
to treat a book like this sympathetically. It is verbose, extravagant, 
romantic. Mr. Jelita-Wilczkovska insists on the predominance of 
the same spiritual and eminently Christian forces of the people through- 
out Russian history, before and after the Revolution. His analysis of 
Russian history from this point of view is a masterpiece of elimination, 
for the people in Russia have played a relatively late and weak réle 
and neither they nor their rulers, old or new, were characteristically 
Christian. ‘‘ The history of Russia,’ declares Mr. Jelita-Wilczkovska, 
“is not the history of a country but of a world.” This is the world 
of Eurasia, and its future possibilities intoxicate his imagination. 
“‘ Gripped with that breath of Messianism whose singular power every 
Russian has experienced,’’ he announces ‘a mission of spirituality 
and peace for the West, a mission of humanism and progress for the 
East . . . sublime vocations worthy of a great people. All our past 
seems to warrant it. Destiny has overwhelmed us with gifts. All 
that remains is to exploit the possibilities which have been lavished 
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upon us.” Geography has suggested this hyperbole, but in this case 
geography does not lead very far. VIOLET CONOLLY. 


64. WORLD AFFAIRS AND THE U.S.S.R. By W. P. and Zelda Coates. 
Foreword by the Rt. Hon. Arthur Greenwood, M.P. 1939. 
(London: Lawrence and Wishart. 8vo. xxi-+ 251 pp. 
6s.) 


Tus brief review of the foreign policy pursued by the U.S.S.R. 
during the last four years comes at a particularly appropriate time, 
when that country’s long-standing belief in the “‘ indivisibility of peace ”’ 
and the need for a ‘‘ united front against aggression ’’ has gained official 
recognition in Great Britain. The survey begins, appropriately 
enough, with a review of Hitler’s aims as set out in Mein Kampf, and 
ranges over the situation in the Baltic, the defeat of Abyssinia, the 
civil war in Spain, the Anschluss, events in Czechoslovakia, and the 
war in the Far East. 

Although based on the somewhat irritating assumption that 
“Russia is always right,” the book provides a useful background to 
recent events and an interesting record of Soviet policy. 

MARGARET MILLER. 


THE MEDITERRANEAN 


65*. THE MEDITERRANEAN IN Potitics. By Elizabeth Monroe. 
Second Edition. 1939. (Oxford University Press. 8vo. ix 
+ 259 pp. Maps. tos.) 

It is a double tribute to Miss Monroe that her work should have 
remained so much in date up till March 15th, and that she should have 
been able to produce a second edition so soon. This will be all the more 
welcome because in more than one case, notably Palestine, recent 
events have shown how sound is Miss Monroe’s judgment. 

In the second edition mention is made of the new Malta Constitu- 
tion, and of the effect of Italian claims in Tunisia. The section on 
Palestine has been revised : the chapter on Spain and the final chapter 
have been brought up-to-date. 

A French translation (Les Enjeux Politiques en Mediterranée, 
published by Armand Colin) has now appeared. Although this was 
published before the second English edition it contains not only the 
modifications noted above, but also an account of the results of the 
Palestine Conference and of the events which took place in Albania on 
Good Friday. The final chapter is almost wholly new. 

S. H. PEROWNE. 


66. LA CONQUETE DE LA MEDITERRANEE. Par Marc Bernard. 19309. 
(Paris: Gallimard. Sm. 8vo. 42 pp.) 


THE author, French descendant of a Catalan family, argues in this 
slight monograph that, in their plans for “‘ encircling France in the 
Mediterranean,’ Germany and Italy seek to utilise Catalonia. He 
shows the strategic importance of the Balearic islands, which Great 
Britain recognised when she held Port Mahon in the eighteenth cen- 
tury—an importance still greater in these times of aviation. He traces 
the theory of the Mediterranean as an Italian lake to the Italian 
Nationalists, Federzoni and Corradini, the predecessors of Fascism. 
The reviewer can confirm this from a conversation which he had with 
Corradini in 1911 at the outbreak of the Libyan war. To his question 
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why Italy was going to Libya, Corradini replied: “‘ for historical 
reasons.” Asked what those were, the Nationalist spokesman said : 
“Because Septimius Severus was born at Homs.’’ To which the 
reviewer answered: ‘‘ That argument would apply also to Britain, for 
he died at York.” 

But the author considers Catalonia a key to the situation from the 
French standpoint both geographically and politically. He somewhat 
exaggerates the importance of the land whence his ancestors came, 
though curiously, in his historical sketch of Catalan achievements, he 
omits the Catalan domination of Athens in the fourteenth century. 
Seven strategic plans illustrate his pamphlet. WILLIAM MILLER. 


NEAR AND MIDDLE EAST 


67*. KAMAL ATATURK’s LAND: The Evolution of Modern Turkey. 
By August Ritter von Kral. Translated by Kenneth Benton. 
1939. (Leipzig: Braumiiller; London: P. S. King & Son. 
8vo. xi-+ 283 pp. 7s. 6d.) 

THERE are so many books written lately on Turkey that the Turkish 
counterpart of H.M. Stationery Office must be doing a roaring trade 
in blue books. 

The present treatise embodies the author’s reactions and impressions 
after a long residence in Turkey. The original issued in Vienna in 
1935 was in its second edition by 1937. There are no new facts, but 
that, as stated above, hardly reflects on the author, who deals with 
his subject in a very thorough and informative way. The chapters 
on industry, banking, finance, education, press and social reform are 
full and comprehensive. The chapter on railway construction reads 
like an answer to an engineer’s prayer, although it might be better 
understood if maps were placed adjacent to it; perhaps this might be 
rectified in subsequent editions. 

The chapters on foreign policy relate by now to history; the book 
was written prior to the Anglo-Turkish pact; on the other hand the 
importance of a regenerated Turkey in the peace of Eastern Europe 
is rightly emphasised. 

It is difficult to understand the extraordinary number of words in 
italics; moreover since the translation is intended for English readers 
it would have been a more gracious choice to have had it printed in 
this country. NESTOR. 


68*. LA POLITIQUE ISLAMIQUE DEL’ALLEMAGNE. Par Bernard Vernier. 
1939. (Paris: Paul Hartmann, for the Centre d’Etudes de 
Politique Etrangére. 8vo. 117 pp. 15 /rs.) 


ALTHOUGH German propaganda and cultural and economic penetra- 
tion in the Near and Middle East is naturally not proclaimed from the 
house-tops, this booklet shows how surprisingly large is the quantity 
of information to be gained from a thorough and methodical combing 
of the French and German press, and it is probable that an equally 
thorough examination of the Arabic and Turkish press would supply 
much additional information. Even as it is, however, there is enough 
material, set out with names, figures and dates, to show how far 
Germany has succeeded in recovering her former position and in over- 
coming the obstacles placed in her way. No doubt a good deal of this 
activity does not have the sinister significance that the author seems 
to imply, but the care devoted to remedying the defects of German 
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organisation during the last War (which is outlined in a preliminary 
chapter) is deserving of special attention. In spite of its small bulk 
and deplorable proof-reading of names, no more important work than 
this has been issued by the Centre d’Etudes de Politique Etrangére. 
H. A. R. G. 


69*. GREAT BRITAIN AND PALESTINE, 1915-1939. [Juformation De- 
partment Papers No. 20a.] 1939. (London: Royal Institute 
of International Affairs. 8vo. x-+ 142 pp. 2s. 6d.; to 
Members of the Institute 2s.) 


THIs is a revised and enlarged edition of the valuable paper issued 
in January 1937. The narrative has been continued to May 1939, 
the numerous statistical tables have been brought up to date, and the 
new material includes maps and a bibliography. The fullness of its 
documentation and the comprehensiveness of its analysis make it an 
indispensable introduction to the study of contemporary Palestine. 

A few details might be corrected in a future edition. A paragraph 
on p. 19 gives the impression that the anti-partitionists were victorious 
at the Zionist Congress of 1937. The Report of the Partition Com- 
mission was published in November, not October, 1938 (p. 94). It 
was not to a “ Round Table Conference’”’ (p. 106) that Arab and 
Jewish delegations were invited in November 1938. The representative 
of Transjordan did not take part in the preliminary conversations 
between the Arab delegations in Cairo (p. 107). On p. 108 Ali Maher 
Pasha and Abdul Rahman Bey Azzam are telescoped into one person. 
Exports of local manufactures are said (p. 67) to have remained more 
or less stationary in recent years, whereas they have more than 
doubled since 1934. There are also one or two omissions. The Arab 
Conference held at Bludan in 1937 is discussed, but there is no mention 
of the more important assembly at Cairo in the following year. And 
the author fails to explain Arab opposition to the latest White Paper, 
largely because he does not mention the provision (reprinted however 
in an Appendix) that at the end of the transitional period there may 
be a further postponement of independence. H. BEELEY. 


70. THE Witp Asses. By W. V. Emanuel. 1939. (London: 
Jonathan Cape. 8vo. 352 pp. 12s. 6d.) 


In the summer of 1936 a company of fifteen persons set out from 
London, under the auspices of the National Union of Students, to visit 
Iran and Afghanistan. At Warsaw seven Austrians joined them, 
making twenty-two in all. There were twelve men and ten women in 
the party; their ages ranged from nineteen to fifty-six; their pursuits 
appear to have been as varied as their ages. 

The party sallied forth equipped with faith, a sympathy for 
strange lands and peoples and a proper disregard for the discomforts 
of Eastern travel. To these admirable qualifications, the author of 
this book added an observing eye and a facility for graphic and enter- 
taining writing. I cannot call him a conventional traveller, because 
he confesses that the only map he had was one which he hastily tore 
out of a school atlas. 

To your good traveller, however, the day’s adventure is the thing ; 
and in this sense Mr. Emanuel is a good traveller. He has a quick eye 
for what is different, new, surprising. He writes of these things with 
sympathy and understanding. If the people of a village look strange 
to him, he reasons that his party no doubt looked strange to the 
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villagers. (From certain remarks which he lets fall, I should imagine 
that his party would have looked a little strange, even in Bloomsbury.) 

The party travelled to Iran by the quickest, cheapest and, on the 
whole, most satisfactory land route—that via Berlin, Warsaw, Shepe- 
towka and Baku. Only they left the train before it reached the Caspian 
at a little town which in Czarist days was called Vladikavkas. There 
they took the motor-bus for Tiflis, crossing the Caucasus by the mili- 
tary road—surely one of the most splendid bus rides in the world. 
From Tiflis they travelled to the Iranian frontier by that uncomfortable 
train which skirts the base of Ararat. 

The party visited, in turn, Tabriz, Teheran, Meshed, Yezd, Shiraz 
and Ispahan. The book is a safe and sympathetic guide to the more 
important sights in these places. In Meshed, through the courtesy 
of the Iranian authorities, they had the rare experience of visiting the 
Shrine of Imam Reza and the Mosque of Gauhar Shad. But to me, 
at least, the most important (as also the most thrilling) chapters of the 
book are those which describe the crossing, in six cars, of the Great 
Salt Desert, from Meshed to Yezd. The journey has been made 
before by Europeans; but never before has a party of twenty-two men 
and women started off gaily in six cars to cross one of the world’s most 
awful wastes—and in the month of August! No wonder the British 
Consul in Meshed wrung his hands and the Iranian authorities declined 
all responsibility. But in Iran God protects the mad. The caravan 
reached Yezd none the worse for the harrowing experience, except for 
a few broken springs and a leaking feed-pump. But the party might 
well have left their bones in the Kavir. All honour to the Buicks and 
Chevrolets which carried them across; and to the indefatigable Iranian 
drivers. 

One by one the forbidden places of the earth are yielding up their 
secrets. Last year I met in Yezd an agent of the Anglo-Iranian Oil 
Company who was about to establish a line of petrol stations across 
the Kavir on that same trail. Perhaps by now the thing is done. 

In the middle of the Great Salt Desert, half-way between Meshed 
and Yezd, the party spent half a night in a garden in the Oasis of Tabas. 
I am sorry that Mr. Emanuel did not tell us more about Tabas. A good 
friend of mine once told me that Tabas is one of the world’s wonder 
spots. It is set, he said, a green gem, in the midst of a desert as large 
as France. So soft and balmy is the climate, so fertile the soil, so 
cherishing the streams, that flowers and fruits, which in less favoured 
localities are never seen in the same garden, here grow side by side. 
“Tt is the one place on the earth,’”’ my friend said to me, “‘ where one 
can live.” As the world moves from one madness to another, I re- 
member Tabas, set in the midst of the Kavir. ‘ There,” I say to my- 
self, ‘‘the European has not obtruded his corroding foot; there is 
sanity; there one can live. I shall arise and go to Tabas.” 

Mr. Emanuel has made an excellent book which every intending 
traveller to Iran should read. The traveller, as well as he who takes 
his journeys by his own fireside, will find it entertaining, informed, 
sympathetic. It lacks the stodginess which makes so many travel 
books a weariness of the flesh. His purple patches are not too purple; 
his records of day-to-day events are never banal. 

Mr. Emanuel might have added a chapter for us on the governance 
of Iran: he might have given us some notes on the technique of 
reconciling autocracy with an elected Chamber; on the Army; on 
Education; on State Capitalism and Industrialisation; on the all- 
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important question of finance. Yet, after all, this is his book, and 
perhaps he chose to leave out these mundane matters. For which 
relief, no doubt, many of his readers will thank him. 

On page 91 Mr. Emanuel heard the clack of the carpet weavers’ 
shuttles; did he? 

“ The Village that Was ”’ is a charming rendering of the name Deh 
Bid; but, unhappily, it is an incorrect one. A. Ceci, EpwarbDs. 


INDIA 


71*, THE LAW OF THE INDIAN CONSTITUTION. By M. Ramaswamy. 
1938. (London: Longmans, Green. 8vo. xlii+ 450 pp. 
2Is.) 

Mr. RAMASWAmy’s book is a study of the structure of India’s new 
Constitution as projected in the Act of 1936, with a commentary and 
legal interpretation of some of its most important provisions. Con- 
venience of reference has been much facilitated by the verbatim re- 
production, along with the commentary, of all the most important 
sections of the Act, though this method has of course much increased 
the bulk and cost of the book. This running commentary fills the last 
seventeen chapters, the most important being those on the Federation 
of India, the Federal Executive and the Federal Legislature (vi, vii 
and viii), the Governor’s Provinces (ix), Legislative Powers (xii), 
Legislative Lists (xiii), Federal Finance (xx), Federal Court (xxiii) and 
the Indian High Courts (xix). The commentary is lucid and well 
reasoned, and founded on an adequate knowledge of the basic prin- 
ciples of Federal Government and of the many and various constitu- 
tional problems for which solutions have had to be found, as they have 
arisen, in American, Canadian and Australian practice. 

The Indian Federation, because of the unprecedented nature of its 
historical antecedents, will necessarily be different from every other 
federal system. In India no agreed compact has been arrived at by 
the peoples of the federating units. The views of the majority of the 
Indian people cannot, argues the author, be said to have been repre- 
sented in the new Constitution, for the previous system of Government 
was unitary and irresponsible, and the Provinces were not autonomous. 
The constitution did not even carry out the recommendations of the 
British Indian delegation to the Joint Select Committee on several 
important points. Mr. Ramaswamy expresses his disappointment at 
the failure of the new Constitution to “‘ enable India to be the mistress 
of her own household or to achieve equality of status with the sister 
nations of the Empire in any reasonable space of time.”” On page xl 
he speaks of the reservation of defence and external affairs, which are 
the very soul of “‘ Dominion autonomy,” as the most striking defect of 
the new Constitution. He emphasises the contrast between the free- 
dom of the Dominion legislatures and the numerous restrictions on 
the powers of the Federal and Provincial legislatures, especially the 
provisions on “ discrimination,” which seem to him to be calculated 
to prevent the enactment of legislation designed for the building up of 
national, infant and key industries. He singles out for special con- 
demnation those provisions of the Act which, contrary to all constitu- 
tional precedent, have abolished the system of direct election for the 
Lower House, thus “‘ putting back the hands of the clock of progress 
for many years ”’ (p. 146), and he regrets the limitations on responsible 
government implied in the “ special responsibilities ”” of the Governor- 
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General and the Provincial Governors. He thinks these are likely to 
lead to constitutional deadlocks ‘‘ unless great circumspection is exer- 
cised by the Governor’’ (p. 167). Equally objectionable seems the 
reservation in the hands of the Secretary of State of control of recruit- 
ment and conditions of employment in the more important services 
xli). 
Limitations of space permit only brief references to some of the more 
important of the many interesting points of constitutional law and 
practice which come under discussion. Chapter XII describes the new 
system of distribution of legislative powers between the centre and the 
federal units and explains why the framers of the Constitution found 
themselves compelled to adopt this particular method for India (p. 
219). On p. 227 it is shown how, as regards the important matter of 
“ residual powers,”’ the position of an Indian State vis @ vis the central 
authority will be quite different from that of a Provincial unit. The 
reader will find a clear explanation of the intricate provisions regulating 
the manner of entry of each Indian State into the Federation by a 
separate instrument of Accession, and of the consequent multiplicity 
of constitutional documents, and variability of the federal powers from 
State to State according to the terms of each instrument. 

The dual réle of future Governors-General is explained in relation 
to the Federation on the one hand and the Indian States on the other 
(p. 136). Not the least interesting part of the book is the postscript, 
which describes the post-War constitutional development of Ireland 
culminating in the Irish legislation of December 1936. 

In spite of his outspoken criticisms of the new Constitution, Mr. 
Ramaswamy is sufficiently well versed in constitutional history to 
know that the spirit of compromise and adjustment is necessary for 
orderly development in politics as in other fields of human activity. 
“ The Britisher,”’ he says, “‘ is a realist who has it in him to rise above 
barren legalism and indefensible imperialism,” and he is certain that 
this attitude will ‘‘ have its own healthy reactions on the Indian pro- 
blem.” 

Students of that problem will find in this book, to quote Professor 


A. Berriedale Keith, “a helpful and suggestive treatise.” 
F. G. PRATT. 


72. THE INDIAN STATES AND THE FEDERATION. By M. K. Varadara- 
jan. 1939. (Oxford University Press. 8vo. xi-+ 292 pp. 
12s. 6d.) 

THis book is another attempt to discuss the legal and constitu- 
tional position of the Indian States in the Federation. The writer 
looks at the problem from the point of view of the States and indicates 
the difficulties and dangers which may attend adhesion to the Federa- 
tion. 

The protector of the interests of these States will be the Governor- 
General, who will be more directly under the influence of the repre- 
sentatives of the Indian Legislature. There is indeed a danger that 
the Paramountcy of the Crown may develop into a Paramountcy of 
British India. Interference on behalf of a ruler may involve a crisis 
in British India, while, on the other hand, in the event of a Governor- 
General failing to take action to protect the interests of a ruler, the 
latter has no remedy. It is even possible that the Government of 
India Act itself may be amended by Parliament under pressure of 
political agitation, and this danger can by no means be avoided. 
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Advice is given to the States as to the stipulations which they may 
profitably make as a condition of adhesion. Some of these relate to 
the tributes exacted from individual States, notably Mysore, and the 
revenues of territories ceded by States, in both cases under treaties 
guaranteeing the maintenance of armed forces for the protection of 
the rulers of the States concerned. Owing to the change in conditions 
since the agreements were made, it would be more equitable to abolish 
these tributes, which are at present of small value to British India but 
weigh heavily on individual States. _The author urges the return to 
the States of the Cantonments in their territories, and in particular of 
the Civil and Military Station of Bangalore to Mysore, as in the interests 
not only of that State, but of the inhabitants of that area. There are 
other interesting chapters dealing with such subjects as the Federal 
Court and the Federal Railway Authority. Anyone interested in the 
question of federation should read this work. H. S. CHATFIELD. 


73. THE PRESENT CONDITION OF INDIA: a Study in Social Relation- 
ships. By Leonard M. Schiff. Foreword by Jawahar Lal 
Nehru. 1939. (London: Quality Press. 8vo. xi-+ 196 


pp. 6s.) 

To evaluate the social conditions of a country within five years of 
the inauguration of a new constitution would be difficult in the most 
favourable circumstances. To attempt it in the midst of a world 
revolution is clearly impossible. 

And yet in his Present Condition of India Mr. Leonard Schiff has 
nearly succeeded. But it is only a question of nearly ; and if this most 
interesting book is to be read with profit to the reader and fairness to 
the author, the inherent impossibility of the task must never be for- 
gotten. 

Mr. Schiff appears to have recognised this, and instead of dealing 
with his subject as a composite whole, he wisely contents himself with 
a survey of some of the more outstanding problems and difficulties 
which atiach to its chief components—namely the Peasant; the In- 
dustrial Worker; the Babu; the Rajah; the Sahib; and lastly, 
Religion. 

Of these, by far the most interesting chapters are the first two, and 
in dealing with these we see the author quite at his best: informed, 
sympathetic and constructive. 

His closing chapter, entitled ‘“‘ A Letter to an Average Englishman.” 
is the least good. That England has blemishes on her past record is 
as obvious as it is inevitable. But when it comes to an apology for 
terrorism as being the natural reaction of “a proud people of ancient 
lineage humbled to the dust,” or to an insinuation that in our treat- 
ment of India, England has ‘set the pace for the brutalities of the 
Fascist Powers,”’ Mr. Schiff is clearly losing his balance. 

None the less it is a book worthy of careful study, and Mr. Schiff 
is to be congratulated. EDWARD VILLIERS. 


74. AN Essay on INpIA’s NATIONAL INCOME 1925-1929. By 
V. K. R. V. Rao. 1939. (London: Allen and Unwin. 8vo. 
173 pp. 6s.) 

IT was a happy thought to invite Mr. V. K. R. V. Rao, who is 
undoubtedly one of India’s foremost and best-equipped young econo- 
mists, to contribute an estimate of India’s National Income, as the 
first Dadabhai Naoroji Memorial Prize Essay. 
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Mr. Rao first surveys the previous estimates, starting with that of 
Mr. Dadabhai Naoroji himself, and suggests revisions which correct 
obvious errors and bring them more into line with modern concepts 
of what constitutes “‘ the national income.” This enables conclusions 
to be drawn as to the trend of average incomes in India. He then 
makes his own estimates, on a comparable basis, for an average of the 
years 1925-9. His results suggest that, after allowing for changes 
in the level of prices, there was a rise in income per head from Rs. 44 
in 1867-8 and Rs. 55 in 1895 to about Rs. 78 in 1921-2, but that since 
then (up to 1929) little change occurred. When allowance is made 
for the unequal distribution of wealth, the annual per capita income 
of the masses would work out at about Rs. 64. 

In the absence of a Census of Production and of comprehensive 
and usable income-tax returns, a different method of calculating the 
National Income has to be followed in India from that in vogue in the 
West. Mr. Rao’s method is—after a cursory discussion of the available 
data and statistics—to assess the number of incomes in India, to divide 
them according to sources of income, to discuss each source and cal- 
culate the value of incomes derived therefrom, and then to estimate 
certain deductions which must be made in order to arrive at the net 
consumable income. He has undoubtedly made ingenious use of his 
scanty and unreliable material, and has framed what is probably a 
more intelligent guess than has hitherto been available. But his 
results must still be placed in the category of “ intelligent guesses.” 
He himself admits that they provide no guide to the relation between 
incomes and taxable capacity, nor a basis for international comparisons. 

Mr. Rao cannot, of course, be blamed for the lack of reliable data. 
But the reader has a right to claim much fuller explanation of the 
methods pursued and of the “ estimates” which are frequently made 
to provide some basis for that quite considerable number of incomes 
about which no direct evidence exists. As it is, there is no clue to the 
probable margin of error involved, and although the explanations 
given suggest that Mr. Rao has proceeded in a sensible and unbiassed 
manner, they are often insufficient to enable acceptance of the con- 
clusions except by an act of faith in Mr. Rao’s integrity and competence. 
For instance, there is no discussion of the reliability of the agricultural 
statistics, despite what Professor Gregory has recently called the 
“accumulating volume of evidence pointing to the conclusion that the 
output of Indian agriculture has been under-estimated.” 

A very inadequate explanation is also given of the estimates of the 
value of livestock products, which Mr. Rao assesses at Rs. 362 crores 
per annum, as compared with an estimate of Rs. 1000 crores made in 
1937 by Dr. Norman Wright. One is left with the impression that 
Mr. Rao’s estimates form a reasonable culmination of the type of 
investigation hitherto pursued, and probably afford some guidance 
as to the trend of incomes in India, but have little or no value as a 
measure of “‘absolute’’ or “‘real’’ income. This would be most 
unsatisfactory if this essay were to be judged as an independent piece 
of work. It appears, however, that Mr. Rao has been engaged on 
another estimate, for the year 1931-2, based on personal investigations, 
the results of which are shortly to be published. It is to be hoped that 
this latter work will contain the much fuller methodological and 
statistical explanations which are essential to enable the reader to 
gauge the value and reliability of the results. 

Attention may be called to one or two minor errors. On p. 97, 
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“ 370 millions ” should read “‘ 370 hundred millions.” On p. 16r it is 
erroneously said that the proportion of taxation per head to national 
income per head is less in India than in any other country quoted. 
An impression of somewhat hasty compilation is given by the presenta- 
tion of the statistical tables, which have no clear headings, and by the 
frequent omission to state clearly the units of measurement and other 
details essential for accuracy and facile reference. VERA ANSTEY. 


75. TESTAMENT OF INDIA. By ElaSen. 1939. (London: Allen and 
Unwin. 8vo. 286 pp. 7s. 6d.) 


In Testament of India Mrs. Ela Sen has given her impressions of 
nine of the most prominent Indian politicians of to-day, and has sup- 
plemented her picturé of the Indian struggle for freedom, as seen 
through the activities of the leaders, by short accounts of one or two 
important movements, ée.g. the Peasant Movement, Terrorism, Commu- 
nalism and the Women’s Movement. 

Mrs. Sen writes as a convinced Congresswoman, who sees nothing 
but misfortune to India in the British connection. She is unwilling 
to admit that any good thing can come out of Britain. Her anti- 
British bias is particularly noticeable in the chapter on the Women’s 
Movement, which every fair-minded Indian admits is enormously 
indebted to the pioneer work of Englishwomen in educating Indian 
women for responsibility as teachers, doctors and citizens. 

When allowance has been made for Mrs. Sen’s limitation of outlook, 
much interesting information can be gleaned from her accounts of 
important personalities better known in India than in Britain. Of the 
nine described, two, Mr. Jinnah, qua Moslem, and Pandit Malaviya, 
the Right-wing champion of orthodoxy, are treated with the derision 
to which their vacillating allegiance to Congress entitles them in the 
author’s eyes. The other seven are warmly appreciated, especially the 
lofty and disinterested Jawaharlal Nehru, who earns a further meed 
of praise as a Socialist, since the author believes India must be recon- 
structed un a Socialistic basis. 

For the same reason Mr. Sabhas Bose’s meteoric career is described 
with sympathy, and that of Mr. Rajendra Prasad (who succeeded Mr. 
Bose in the highest post open to any Indian, the Presidency of Congress, 
on May Ist, 1939) gives another instance of the immense sacrifices 
many brilliant young men have made for the Congress cause. 

But perhaps for English readers the most illuminating chapter in 
the book is that on Terrorism, which is described from the inside with 
intense sympathy for the terrorists. 

The book has been written in slovenly haste, with an over-facile 
pen which will not wait for the author to clarify her thought. The 
poet Tagore is said to have expressed his love of beauty in “ actual 
phraseology ” and to have “ tangibly ” contributed to creative criti- 
cism, and so on. Nevertheless the matter, in spite of the manner, 
casts a useful sidelight on contemporary India. H. Gray. 


AFRICA 


76*, REPORT OF THE RHODESIA-NYASALAND ROYAL COMMISSION 
(Cmd. 5949 of 1939). 1939. (London: His Majesty’s Station- 
ery Office. 8vo. x-+ 283 pp. Maps. 7s. 6d.) 

THE terms of reference to the Rhodesia—Nyasaland Royal Com- 
mission required them to enquire and report “‘ whether any, and if so 
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what, form of closer co-operation or association between Southern 
Rhodesia, Northern Rhodesia and Nyasaland is desirable and feasible.’”’ 

The three territories have many features in common, and they are 
faced with problems of economic, social and political development 
which, despite the different stages of progress attained in each, are 
fundamentally similar. The Commission therefore find no difficulty 
in concluding that there is no form of public endeavour in which co- 
operation between the three territories would not lead to valuable 
results. They are also unanimous in the view that an extensive 
programme of development in all directions is called for in the two 
northern territories, and more especially in Northern Rhodesia. A 
tribute is paid to the relatively greater advance made by Southern 
Rhodesia with its larger resources. 

As the result of the local interest in the subject, a considerable part 
of their report is, however, devoted to an issue which is not specifi- 
cally mentioned in the terms of reference, that of the amalgamation 
of the three territories as the most complete form of closer co-operation 
and association. The alternative of federation is considered and re- 
jected as impossible. Such an amalgamation would involve the applica- 
tion of the constitution of Southern Rhodesia to an area of 500,000 
square miles with a European population of 68,000 and a native popu- 
lation of some four millions. In practice it would involve an immense 
extension of the responsibilities of Southern Rhodesia with its 55,000 
white inhabitants. 

The main Report recommends the definite acceptance by His 
Majesty’s Government of the principle of amalgamation, and its 
early application to Northern Rhodesia and Nyasaland coupled with 
the taking over by the British Government of the crushing burden of the 
Nyasaland debt. The Commission does not consider that the condi- 
tions are yet present for the extension of the policy to Southern 
Rhodesia, partly because of its different native policy and of the 
unanimous native opposition north of the Zambesi, and partly so that 
the European population of the combined territory might be better 
prepared both in numbers and experience for the great extension of 
their responsibilities. The inequality in the development of the three 
territories is a further reason for delay. 

As a transition stage the Report recommends the establishment 
of an Inter-Territorial Council meeting regularly and with a permanent 
secretariat. Its functions would be on the one hand to examine the 
existing Governmental services of the three territories and bring about 
the greatest possible measure of co-ordination, on the other hand to 
survey the economic needs of the whole area, and frame plans for future 
development. It is apparently considered that, except perhaps in the 
case of Nyasaland, local resources would provide the necessary funds. 

Constitutional changes are proposed in Northern Rhodesia and 
Nyasaland so as to increase the responsibilities of the European 
representatives both in the Legislative and Executive Councils, while 
also providing additional representation of Natives. In the interests 
of administrative efficiency a considerable measure of devolution of 
authority, both by the Colonial Office and by the local Governments, 
is recommended. 

The fundamental difficulty is that of reconciling the native policy 
of Southern Rhodesia with that of British trepical Africa as repeatedly 
laid down by Secretaries of State for the Colonies. A decision on this 
point, involving the whole problem of the sphere of native oppor- 
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tunities, will become more urgent with every step of native advance, 
and the results of that decision will have repercussions over a much wider 
area. That this aspect of the question was fully realised by the Com- 
mission is clear from the Supplementary Notes in which two Members 
definitely oppose the acceptance of the principle of amalgamation, 
and two others, while accepting it as a desirable aim, consider that it 
is not inevitable but contingent on the establishment of certain con- 
ditions, and that the present position must be regarded as largely 
experimental. ALAN PIM. 


77*. THE CAPE COLOURED PEOPLES 1652-1937. By J. S. Marais. 
1939. (London: Longmans, Green. 8vo. xxiii + 296 pp.) 

Tuls book is an important contribution to the study of South African 
history and sociology. The coloured people are the product of mis- 
cegenation “in its various permutations and combinations’’; in the 
last resort, the Europeans are responsible for their existence, and their 
history is indissolubly linked with that of the European settlers, 
whether on the frontier, which they helped to extend and defend, 
or in the towns, where they were traditionally the craftsmen. In 
1926 General Hertzog emphatically asserted the partnership of Euro- 
pean and Coloured in that “ civilisation ’’ whose privileges the Bantu 
could not hope to share. But to-day, the Coloured are being pushed 
into the position of a separate and subordinate caste. Economically, 
the ground has been cut from under their feet. During the nineteenth 
century they failed, under /atssez-faire, to hold their positions on the 
land; State intervention is now undermining their position in the cities. 
At the same time changes in the franchise laws have reduced their 
political strength, and further changes are threatened. Their future, 
Dr. Marais concludes, is dark. 

Such an estimate of the future must be treated with great respect, 
coming as it does from one who has with such learning and judgment 
illuminated the past. Dr. Marais has written a standard book. The 
judicious blending of respect and critical independence with which he 
discusses the work of his predecessors—Theal, Cory and Macmillan— 
is an example to all writers who have to follow eminent pioneers. His 
documentary method is scrupulously exact and his judgment unfailingly 
fair. Moreover, he has a good style and a sense of proportion. His 
special study fits into the general history of South Africa’s multi- 
racial community. W. K. HANCOCK. 


78*, THE AFRICAN TO-DAY AND TO-MORROW. By Diedrich Westermann, 
with a Foreword by Lord Lugard. Second Edition. 1939. 
(London: Oxford University Press, for the International 
Institute of African Languages and Cultures. Sm. 8vo. xx + 
355 pp. Lllus., maps. 8s. 6d.) 

In the second edition of his survey of the sociological problems of 
modern Africa, Dr. Westermann has added a new classification of 
African races, further data on the conception of the High God in African 
religion, and information, in the sections of the book to which it is 
relevant, on the recent important legislation on native affairs in the 
Union of South Africa. The detailed suggestions for inquiries on the 
spot, which were appended to each section of the first edition, in order 
to demonstrate the practical value of anthropological research, are not 
reproduced, but even without them the book provides a stimulating 
reminder of the number of problems which still await solution. L. M. 
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79. THE BANTU IN THE City: a study of cultural readjustment on the 
Witwatersrand. By Ray E. Phillips. 1938. (Alice, South 
Africa: The Lovedale Press. xv + 452 pp. 10s.) 

80*. METHODS OF STUDY OF CULTURE CONTACT IN AFRICA. (Memo- 
randum XV.) (Reprinted from Africa, vols. VII, VIII and 
IX.) With an introductory essay by B. Malinowski. (Oxford 
University Press, for the International Institute of African 
Languages and Cultures. 8vo. xxxviii+ 105 pp. 2s. 6d.) 

81. NATIVE STANDARDS OF LIVING AND AFRICAN CULTURE CHANGE. 
(Memorandum XVI.) By Margaret Read. (Oxford University 
Press, for the International Institute of African Languages and 
Cultures. 8vo. 56 pp. Is.) 


A GENERATION ago the native problem in South Africa was mainly 
a rural problem of tribesmen, as it still is in East and West Africa. 
But ever since 1914 natives have been drifting steadily to the towns 
ofthe Union. To-day there are hardly less than a million who are more 
or less permanently living away from tribal conditions. Their position 
is a precarious one, because not only do the Europeans refuse to regard 
them as citizens, but also hold that they do not even “ belong ” in the 
towns, that their ‘‘ proper place” is in the native reserves, if not on 
the farms. In the circumstances it is perhaps not surprising that the 
legislation passed to control the movement of urban natives is inspired 
by fixed ideas rather than ample knowledge. 

Knowledge of the precise position of these natives has been lacking, 
at least in book form, and only those people who sit on the Joint 
Councils will be aware of the main facts that Dr. Ray Phillips records. 
The author is an American missionary who brought to his work in 
South Africa a knowledge of negro life and inter-racial activities in the 
United States. For his book he has gathered from dozens of sources 
every scrap of available information bearing on the life of natives on 
the Rand (excluding those at work in the mines); and what he could 
not find in blue books and official records he elicited by questionnaire 
and personal inquiries. The result is a mass of valuable material 
ranging from wage rates and articles of diet to religious tendencies 
and tastes in films. 


But if the ordinary reader is content to be informed in this way, 
the anthropologists would point out that some things might well have 
escaped Dr. Ray Phillips that would have emerged with the use of their 
own technique. There is still a good deal of misunderstanding about 
the theory and practice of anthropology. Those who want to appre- 
ciate its results will welcome this series of articles reprinted from 
Africa with a new introductory essay by Professor Malinowski himself. 
He analyses the accounts written by six of his best-known pupils of 
their methods of field-work, commending some and criticising others. 


Dr. Read is another member of the functional school of anthropo- 
logists, and her booklet illustrates the application of the technique to a 
particular problem. Taking the Ngoni highlands of Nyasaland as her 
province, she shows convincingly that “‘ standard of living” is no 
simple concept. The avowed aim of raising native standards will not 
succeed unless it is closely allied to the preservation of the traditional 
social organisation, not least in the economic sphere. 

JuLius LEWIN. 
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82. THE SOUTHERN Bantu. By L. Marquard and T. G. Standing. 
1939. (Oxford University Press. 8vo. vii -+- 262 pp. 7s. 6d.) 


IF I had been reviewing this book in London instead of on a farm 
alongside a numerous native population in the Northern Transvaal, 
I might have been less critical of chapters I to V. As, however, this 
book has been written apparently for students before matriculation, 
I think Mr. Standing should have laid more emphasis on the fact that 
his contribution is only a very rough and broad outline of Southern 
Bantu life, magic and religion. 

He wants his readers to believe, apparently, that only sable horns 
are used as trumpets (p. 36), that one wife acts as cook (p. 25), that if 
a wife did not bear any children, all that happened was that she was 
returned to her family and the “ lobola ” cattle were returned to the 
husband (p. 50), and that the lean period when they were short of food 
only lasts from August to October (p. 30). It is as much as if I wrote, 
“‘ The English live in brick houses, wash their clothes on Mondays and 
their bodies on Saturdays, eat oatmeal porridge, play golf and hunt.” - 
As it is, the serious student may well lose faith in the worth of the 
remaining chapters by Mr. Marquard, which give quite a good summary 
of the Bantu on farms, mines and in the towns, with chapters on legis- 
lation, administration and education, together with the last two chap- 
ters on their life and treatment in Southern Rhodesia, the Protec- 
torates and South-west Africa. G. G. THWAITES. 


83. AFRICAN WoMEN: a study of the Ibo in Nigeria. By Sylvia 
Leith-Ross (Leverhulme Research Fellow), with a foreword by 
Lord Lugard. 1939. (London: Faber and Faber. 8vo. 
567 pp. Maps. 15s.) 

“ THE social anthropologist can fulfil a practical function by pro- 
viding material which will enable the African governments, in directing 
their own policy, to see that the process of adjustment to new condi- 
tions shall cause as little disturbance as possible to African society.” 
Mrs. Leith-Ross’s vivid and intimate account of Ibo women in three 
stages of development provides an admirable example of the function 
Lord Hailey had in mind when he gave the social anthropologist his 
blessing. Her studies in the south-eastern area of Nigeria were under- 
taken in consequence of a serious administrative problem, or series of 
problems. The ‘“‘ Women’s War ” of 1929 illustrated in an alarming 
way the danger of neglecting the social anthropologist when introducing 
so great a novelty as direct taxation. In connection with the slow 
and delicate task of subsequent reorganisation, it was recognised 
that women investigators had an essential part to play in study- 
ing a society in which women appear to fill a leading position, as 
cultivators, as traders and as membérs of some hidden intangible 
communion. 

Mrs. Leith-Ross writes not as a mere visitor to Nigeria, but as one 
with many years’ experience in Northern and Southern Provinces. 
She possesses not only the secret of establishing human contacts and 
personal confidence, without which much learning may be vain, but 
also an admirable English style, which makes her book, as the 
publishers truly claim, “‘ much better reading than nine out of ten 
popular travel books.” It deserves the attention of administrators, 
educationalists, missionaries, and of all interested in the position of 
women in the modern world. H. MATHESON. 
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84*. STATE INTERFERENCE IN SouTH ArricaA. By F. J. van Biljon. 
1939. (London: P.S. King. 8vo. x-+ 322 pp. 15s.) 


THE merit of this volume consists in the introduction which it 
affords to the study of the vigorous policy of State intervention in the 
economic sphere which has been pursued in recent years by the Govern- 
ment of the Union of South Africa. Farmers, industrialists, Govern- 
ment enterprises such as the railways, European workers and “ poor 
whites ’’ have enjoyed a most varied diet of protection, assistance, 
subsidy and encouragement, the multifarious courses following one 
upon the other with such increasing speed, particularly after the 
depression of 1929-30, that little time has remained between meals for 
the not unimportant process of digestion. The enfants gatés have not 
all remained equally appreciative of their good fortune, and when their 
stomachs have turned the cooks have been blamed. An inquiry into 
the national housekeeping is not untimely. 

By providing a description of current legislation, Dr. van Biljon 
has assisted in that inquiry, and it is doubtful whether it would be 
right to expect him, as a Civil Servant, todo more. He does, however, 
attempt a good deal more, both by way of justifying various policies 
of the present Union government (or, as he would say, “‘ of Govern- 
ment ’’) and of advocating plans for the future. He would like inter 
alia to see both a vigorous policy of encouraging European immigra- 
tion and the removal of repressive legislation which holds back the 
advance of the backward native population, and one could wish that 
he had demonstrated the practicability of either. In general, his 
discussion of current trends is marred by his uncritical approval of 
most of the experiments in monopolistic marketing, apparently be- 
cause they are monopolies, and by his eager anxiety to provide them 
with an ultra-modern academic backing, which may indeed bewilder 
the South African legislators who are responsible for the schemes, and 
shock the economic theorists who are expected to approve them. “It 
is an accepted principle that monopoly is desirable if it leads to a 
sustained output of a product which would not be forthcoming under 
competitive conditions”’ (p. 42); one hardly expected to find the 
proverbial yachts of the monopolist millionaires accorded so unqualified 
an approval in a doctoral thesis of the University of Pretoria. 

ARNOLD PLANT. 


85*. My TANGANYIKA SERVICE—AND SOME NIGERIA. By Sir Donald 
Cameron. 1939. (London: Allen and Unwin. 8vo. 293 pp. 
os. 6d.) 

Tuts book is an account by Sir Donald Cameron of his work and 
experiences as Governor of the Mandated Territory of Tanganyika 
from 1925 to 1931. There are also some allusions to Nigeria, where he 
held the office of Governor from 1931 to 1935. 

Sir Donald is an outstanding authority on the theory of Indirect 
Rule, the essence of which is, in his own words, “‘ to administer the 
Africans as far as possible through the instrument of their own indi- 
genous institutions, if they are still functioning, instead of through the 
administrative officer directly to the people as a mass.” 

The account of his interpretation of this theory, and of how he 
applied it in Tanganyika and strengthened it in Nigeria, is a very 
important contribution to the literature dealing with Colonial Adminis- 
tration. Examples of difficulties overcome in the process add greatly 
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to its practical value, and some day-to-day reminiscences about his 
life and work in the country supply a personal touch which will appeal 
to his readers. 

Sir Donald is frankly critical of conditions as he found them when 
he took up the reins of government in Tanganyika, and he quotes 
many expressions of appreciation by Africans of the form of native 
administration which he gradually built up. E. R. J. Hussey. 


86. TAFARI ET CiE: Memorie raccolte e compilate da Aldo Cassuto. 
By Costantino Paleologos. 1938. (Trieste: Delfino. 8vo. 
278 pp. Lire 12.) 

A CLEVER journalist has strung together anecdotes and observations 
recounted to him by a Greek resident in Addis Ababa who at the end 
of his twelve-year stay was in the employment of the Ethiopian Govern- 
ment. Hailé Selassié appears as astute, urbane, entirely self-seeking, 
and at the end a traitor to his friends. His Europeanising programme 
is resolved into a calculation that he could best keep his own throne by 
support from outside: while he is represented as ruining any serious 
modern enterprise by wanting the whole profits for himself. Italian 
students of Abyssinia up to 1934 gave a different appraisal of the now- 
exiled ruler. The atmosphere of Addis Ababan journalism (there were 
100 Special Correspondents there during the war) is well conveyed. 

C. J.S.S. 


FAR EAST 


87. CHINA FIGHTS FOR FREEDOM. By Anna Louise Strong. 1939. 
(London: Lindsay Drummond. 8vo. xii-+ 23I pp. 5s.) 

88. CHINA FIGHTS FOR HER LiFe. By H. R. Ekins and Theon Wright. 
1939. (London: McGraw Hill. 8vo. xix + 355 _ pp. 
ros. 6d.) 

89. SPOILS OF OPPORTUNITY. By Janet Mitchell. 1938. (London: 
Methuen. 8vo. viii+ 290 pp. Ios. 6d.) 


Miss STRONG’S political sympathies sometimes betray her into some 
rather wild assertions on matters of history. It seems quite impossible 
to kill the lie that England made war on China to force opium upon 
her, which is never mentioned in the Treaty of Nanking and which 
British merchants were afterwards sternly warned by their Government 
they would take to China entirely at their own risk. But other writers 
have done worse without Miss Strong’s saving grace of splendid des- 
criptive powers and complete selflessness. She has seen the Chinese 
in battle, in retreat, in their hospitals, where their stoic endurance 
must surely be the wonder of all time; she has travelled with the 
refugees, lived among students building up their universities anew in 
Western China and spent long weeks in the Communists’ Spartan camps. 
And what she sees, the reader sees through her eyes. Much of her 
story is tragic, some of it humorous, always it shows us a people at war, 
as the Chinese never have been before, with a grim determination which 
every act of Japanese ruthlessness only strengthens. Miss Strong’s 
observations on Communism are particularly valuable as she knew it 
at first hand in 1926-27, in the first heat of Russian ideology. Now it 
has become something very different, of which there is no reason to 
be afraid. That the future of China belongs to the Communists, 
probably still further moulded to Chinese taste, there seems little doubt. 
Miss Strong has written a grand book. 

No. 5.—VOL. XVIII. 2A 
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China Fights for her Life reminds one of the “candid photography ” 
so popular with devotees of the modern miniature camera. It is less 
a stuay of China than a “ close-up ’’’ of General and Mme Chiang Kai- 
shek, who are undoubtedly the most remarkable pair of people in the 
world to-day. At the same time the authors are probably right in 
thinking that, even without the Chiangs, the Chinese would have stood 
up to the Japanese, whose aggression had gone beyond endurance by 
the new nationalist spirit. The book is interesting but marred by 
shoddy journalese—‘‘ the poker-faced militarist,”’ “the frail little 
general,’’ and the incessantly ‘‘slender hands of Mai-ling.”’ Such 
epithets, whenever General or Mme Chiang is mentioned, are extra- 
ordinarily irritating. 


Miss Mitchell certainly saw plenty of life from the time when she 
struck out from the padded comfort of a well-to-do Australian home— 
studying the piano in London during the War; as Australian delegate 
to the I.P.R. conference in Honolulu ; as Thrift-Director in Sydney until 
the world slump left nothing to be thrifty about; and in Harbin 
during the Japanese occupation of Manchuria. Although rather 
excessively interested in her own emotions, she manages to make her 
story interesting, especially the description of those luckless, shiftless, 
lovable people, the White Russians of the Far East. O. M. GREEN. 


go*. CHINA AT WAR. By Freda Utley. 1939. (London: Faber and 
Faber. 8vo. xv + 306 pp. Map. 12s. 6d.) 


THE different reception given-to Miss Utley and her writings is a 
measure of the two protagonists in the Far East. Japan refused to let 
her land. In China, where she was most open in criticism, she was 
assisted to get the material for such comment, and was even thanked 
for her efforts. 

Not that criticism is the only thing in the book, but it is perhaps the 
most valuable, particularly the criticism of the methods of dealing 
with the Chinese wounded. At the beginning of the fighting there were 
no facilities ; valiant efforts are now being made to build up an organisa- 
tion and there is a good account of this. But the efforts often break 
down because the moral responsibility towards the wounded is still 
hardly recognised, and only now is it being realised that men will 
fight better if they know that casualties will be cared for. Miss Utley 
got right up to the firing line, struggling through back areas; she saw 
at first hand the callous way in which the wounded were treated; she 
spoke out, and partly as a result of this conditions are improving. Per- 
haps her audience was more amenable because she was prepared to 
understand the difficulties. Thus she found lorries returning empty 
from the front and refusing to lift wounded; there was a reason for 
this, and the reason was removed. On her way to the front and in 
Hankow she saw also the effects of Japanese bombing on civilians, 
worse by far than anything that has got into the press. 

The knowledge that Miss Utley obtained of actual facts she has used 
in an analysis of the political situation in China. When allowance is 
made for confessed biases her estimate of the possibilities of continued 
Chinese unity, of the possibility of the Generalissimo moving towards 
the Left to widen his support, of the problems, agrarian and other, 
that were inherent in China but have been aggravated by the present 
trouble, and of how the various parties, though uniting vigorously to 
defeat the invader, are looking two or three moves ahead to the time 
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when the invader will not be the main problem, these and other fore- 
casts are worth study. Evenif one does not agree with her conclusions 
it is good to be reminded that China will be in existence, one, three, 
or five years hence and that when the invader has gone, the present 
intense unity will at least take a different form, and that possibly the 
shaping of that form is as much before the minds of the able leaders 
of China as other and more immediate problems. 

The book is strongly recommended. The photographs alone are 
worth having. B. WARD PERKINS. 


gi. Tso TsuNG-T’ANG, Pioneer Promoter of the Modern Dockyard and 
the Woollen Millin China. ByGideonChen. 1938. (Yenching 
University, Department of Economics. Sales Agent: The 
French Bookstore, Peiping. 8vo. v-+ 93 pp. 3s. (abroad).) 


THIS monograph is the third in the series entitled The Pioneer Pro- 
moters of Modern Industrial Technique in China, by Professor Chen. 
Tso Tsung-t’ang is less familar to most Western students of Chinese 
history than are his great contemporaries, Tseng Kuo-fan and Li 
Hung-chang, yet his services in preserving the Manchu dynasty from 
the rebellions which came within an ace of destroying it in the mid- 
nineteenth century were equally important. The ultimate defeat of 
the Taipings was in no small degree due to his outstanding merits in 
military leadership and organisation, while to him alone belongs the 
credit for the suppression of the Mohammedan uprisings in Shensi and 
Kansu and the reconquest of Sinkiang for China at a time when it 
appeared permanently lost to her. 

In this able and well-documented monograph Professor Chen 
describes another aspect of the career of Tso, namely, his efforts to 
introduce Western technique into China, particularly in the matter of 
the construction of dockyards, the building of steamships and the 
establishment of arsenals and woollen mills. Tso’s attention was first 
directed to these matters through contact with Lin Tse-hsii, the Com- 
missioner Lin of “‘ Opium War” fame, and by his own experiences in 
the war with the Taipings. He was quick to grasp the importance to 
China, not merely of acquiring foreign vessels and guns and of hiring 
foreigners to train her men in the use of them, but of learning how to 
produce them for herself, so as not to be dependent upon the West. 
Thanks to his efforts the Foochow dockyard was established in 1866 
with the assistance of French experts, and while Tso Tsung-t’ang 
himself was called to the north-west in the same year, his energetic 
patronage ensured the successful development of the enterprise, which 
has had a continuous existence since its foundation. 

The second part of Professor Chen’s work is concerned with the 
establishment by Tso of arsenals at Sian and Lanchow and of a woollen 
mill in the latter city. While Tso Tsung-t’ang looked upon the intro- 
duction of Western machine industry from the standpoint of defence, 
as was natural under the circumstances, he also cherished far-reaching 
schemes of economic development for other than purely military 
purposes, but these ideas mostly perished with his own death in 1885. 
His mill at Lanchow, in which German technicians were employed, 
was opened in 1880 and ceased operations after 1882, when Tso had 
left the north-west. It still exists and has been in operation from 
time to time since his day, but with little success. 

While therefore Tso deserves his place as a pioneer of modern 
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industrial enterprise in China, his efforts in this direction had little 
permanent result, save at Foochow. As Professor Chen remarks, 
fate seems to have worked against Tso, in that he was barely able to 
start his schemes before being despatched elsewhere. Like most 
innovators, Tso Tsung-t’ang was inclined to overrate his own achieve- 
ments, but Professor Chen shows their limitations and sets them in 
their correct perspective as isolated efforts in a background of inertia 
and reaction. F. C. JONEs. 


92*. JAPAN: GOVERNMENT—POoLitTics. By Robert Karl Reischauer. 
1939. (New York and London: Nelson. 8vo. xiv + 221 pp. 
Bibl. 7s. 6d.) 


THE death of Dr. Reischauer during the aerial bombardment of 
Shanghai in 1937 was more than a personal tragedy; for the world 
could ill spare a man who possessed, through his thorough knowledge 
of the Japanese language and his imaginative grasp of the emotional 
dispositions of the Japanese people, a unique capacity for interpreting 
Japan’s political system to the Western world. He did not live to 
finish this book. It was left for his wife and friends, working on the 
manuscript and notes which he had left behind, to complete his task. 
This responsibility they have admirably discharged, and the result is 
the most satisfactory and authoritative short account of Japan’s 
political system available in a Western language. 

Dr. Reischauer realised that Western readers often misjudge entirely 
the Japanese system of government because they concentrate their 
attention on the political machinery, which bears a superficial re- 
semblance to that of the West, and because they fail to understand 
the nature of Japan’s political ideology. So he begins his study with 
an examination of the outstanding characteristics of Japan’s political 
thought and of the evolution of her government down to the establish- 
ment of the Constitution in 1889. He then describes the various organs 
of government which at present exist and indicates the relations be- 
tween them. In the second part of his book he traces chronologically 
the working of the political system during the last fifty years. He 
shows that from 1889 to 1918 real authority rested with the Genro, 
and that during those years the political history of the country was 
largely a history of the internal conflicts within that group. He then 
describes how, between 1918 and 1932, the party politicians succeeded 
in some degree in wresting power from the military and bureaucratic 
groups, only to lose that power in the following years. Western 
readers are familiar with the broad outlines of this development; but 
Dr. Reischauer’s account has a balance and a grasp of significant detail 
which few others can rival. 

Of necessity, some of the difficulties of Western students must 
remain unresolved in so short a book. For instance, Dr. Reischauer 
here and there uses the term “ aristocracy”’ to describe the group 
which has exercised the main political authority in modern Japan. 
Yet, in view of the diverse social origins of the Japanese leaders and the 
peculiar social status of the groups they led, it may be questioned 
whether this term, which calls up before the Western reader the picture 
of the great English landed families of the eighteenth and nineteenth 
centuries or the Prussian Junker class, is appropriate. A brief discus- 
sion of the Japanese social system would seem to be a necessary pre- 
liminary to an adequate understanding of political forces in recent times. 
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There is another apparent contradiction which remains unexplained. 
Although Dr. Reischauer emphasises the complete subordination of the 
individual to the community in Japanese political thought, he writes 
his account of political conflicts largely in terms of personal rivalries, 
and he reiterates the proposition that ‘‘ men, not laws, are the deter- 
mining element in Japanese politics.” This is certainly a more realistic 
method of treatment than the popular but (for Japan) misleading 
Marxist interpretation of political struggles. Yet it leaves much 
obscure. May not a clue to the difficulty be found in the different 
conceptions of leadership held by Japanese and Westerners and in 
the peculiar relationship in Japan between the leader and the group 
to which he belongs? The only slip which the reviewer has detected 
in this excellent book occurs on page 153, where it is stated that in 
January 1930 a ban was placed on gold exports; in fact, it was then 
that the ban on gold exports was removed. G. C. ALLEN. 


93. CHINE ET JAPON 1938: Les coulisses du drame. By R. D’Auxion 
de Ruffé. 1939. (Paris: Editions Berger-Levrault. 8vo. 
xii + 421 pp.) 

CASUAL visitors to the Far East, however intelligent, seem doomed 
to be misled, and a study of documents is not enough. The only 
reliable guides are those who have had years of personal contact with 
the people, in administration, education, the market-place and the 
home. Further, it is doubtful whether anyone has a satisfactory know- 
ledge of both peoples. This makes final conclusions of a moral nature 
extremely difficult, for every virtue or vice exhibited by one country 
seems to be matched by its equivalent in the other. In spite of the 
complexity of thé problem, as M. Ruffé remarks, Japan has had against 
her 80 per cent. of the public opinion of the world, and this was 
exemplified in London last spring, when Parliament passed legislation 
to support Chiang Kai-shek’s currency, almost without discussion. 

Any student of Sino-Japanese problems who puts reason before 
sentiment should read this book even though it is propagandist in 
tone, contains a number of exaggerations and some revolting photo- 
graphs, and probably over-emphasises the importance of Russian in- 
fluence in China. Most of the points raised by M. Ruffé, who has 
lived in China many years as a French newspaper correspondent, have 
yet to be answered: for example, that China, outside the occupied 
areas, is still administered by military cliques imbued mainly with 
interest for their own families, hatred for foreigners and disregard for 
the Chinese people; that these cliques deliberately egged on the 
passionate Japanese military and met every attempt at appeasement 
with outrages; that Manchuria has never been an integral part of 
China; that the ‘‘ unequal treaties ’’ hit the foreigner rather than the 
Chinese; that the Chinese attempts to put down the opium traffic 
have been hypocritical in the extreme. 

M. Ruffé, however, does not know Japan, and we have yet to see 
whether his optimism concerning her success in Chinese administration 
will prove warranted. She is learning a great deal, but will only respond 
to patient encouragement. Threats bring out what, to Western eyes, 
seem to be her worst qualities. The events of the last few months 
hinge on this fact. Western ignorance of the Far East is directly 
affecting the lives of 500 million people. M. Ruffé’s book indicates 
some of the depths of this ignorance. N. SKENE SMITH. 
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94. To-DAY IN MANcHURIA: the young Church in Crisis. By T. 
Ralph Morton. 1939. (London: Student Christian Move- 
ment Press. 8vo. 128 pp. 2s. 6d.) 

Tuis little book gives an interesting and well-written account of 
the experiences of the Christian Church in Manchuria since the Japanese 
occupation. It describes the situation prior to 1931, the initial years 
of chaos and suffering which followed the Japanese invasion and the 
manner in which persecution of the Chinese Christians began. The 
author does himself less than justice in making no claim to be impartial, 
for he reveals a balanced judgment and a keen insight into the workings 
of both the Chinese and the Japanese mind. In particular he has 
shown clearly not only how, but why, the Japanese acted as they 
did in Manchuria and, one may add, as they are now doing in China; 
and his book is consequently of value to all readers. F.C. J. 


95*. SPECIAL UNDECLARED WaR. By Frank Oliver. 1939. (London: 
Jonathan Cape. 8vo. 368 pp. Maps, illus. 12s. 6d.) 


WHILE frankly admitting that he likes the Chinese better than the 
Japanese, Mr. Oliver emphasises that he has striven after impartiality 
and objectivity in giving us this record of the Sino-Japanese struggle. 
In this he has, generally speaking, been successful, though there are 
times when his personal predilections come to the surface in the form 
of irony and cynicism. 

In the main this book is a straight-forward record and commentary 
on the present conflict and of events and developments leading up to 
it. As such it should be of permanent value, both to the future 
historian and to the general student of Far Eastern affairs. Its value 
is enhanced not only by the lucid presentation of the principal facts 
and by the generally high standard of accuracy, but also by the shrewd 
observations with which it is interspersed. In a brief review such as 
this it is not possible to do more than indicate the nature of these 
comments. 

In referring to the deplorable breakdown of Japanese discipline 
which occurred after the entry into Nanking he remarks that, by 
behaving as they did, the Japanese lost “‘ the chance of a lifetime.” 
Given reasonably tactful and considerate treatment, he contends, the 
population of Nanking, after what they had been through, “‘ probably 
would have welcomed any invader who brought security and orderly 
government.” Later in the book, after paying. high tribute to the 
Japanese soldier as a fighter, he adds: ‘‘ That is the soldier on the 
battlefield. It is the soldier off the battlefield who has ruined the 
possibility of genuine friendship between two neighbouring peoples 
of the same race.” 

If criticism is to be made it is in regard to things omitted by the 
author rather than in the material he provides. His tribute to Baron 
Shidehara, for example, is well merited; but whereas he says, rightly 
enough, that Shidehara was “‘ let down by the Army,” he fails to add 
that it was China’s failure to respond to his pre-1931 policy of friend- 
ship which gave the Army the pretext for letting him down. 

M. D. KENNEDY. 


96. JOURNEY TOA War. By W. H. Auden and Christopher Isherwood. 
1939. (London: Faberand Faber. 8vo. 301 pp. Map. 12s. 6d.) 


As a contribution to the ever-swelling volume of literature on the 
“China Incident,” this book cannot be rated very highly. The 
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authors, it is true, travelled widely in China, had interviews with most 
of the leading Chinese personalities, and witnessed personally a number 
of Japanese air raids. With such opportunities for seeing and hearing 
at first-hand what was going on, something very much better might 
have been expected; but in point of fact the comments and observa- 
tions made are, for the most part, smart rather than clever and are 
mainly notable for a somewhat irritating facetiousness. 

Chiang Kai-shek, ‘“‘ Madame,’”’ Donald, von Falkenhausen, Feng 
Yu-hsiang, Agnes Smedley, and Peter Fleming were among the more 
outstanding figures encountered and interviewed; but little or nothing 
of value seems to have been said by any of them, as the accounts of 
these interviews are confined almost wholly to semi-humorous com- 
pee on the personalities and characteristics of the individuals con- 
cerned. 

Lest this be considered unduly critical, it should be added that 
there are many good passages of descriptive writing, the numerous 
photographic illustrations are well produced, the authors appear laudably 
unbiased in their outlook, and there are occasional sidelights of 
considerable interest on such matters as the relations between the 
Kuomintang and the Communists and the attitude of ‘‘ White” 
Russians towards their ‘‘ Red”’ brethren vis-a-vis Japan. 

M. D. KENNEDY. 


g7*. AGRARIAN CHINA: Selected Source Materials from Chinese 
Authors. Compiled and Translated by the Research Staff of the 
Secretariat, Institute of Pacific Relations. With an introduction 
by Professor R.H. Tawney. 1939. (London: Allen and Unwin. 
8vo. xviii + 258 pp. 12s. 6d.) 


THE Institute of Pacific Relations has rendered a real service in 
publishing these “‘ source materials ’’ for the study of what is probably 
the most basic of all China’s many problems. The most hopeful 
thing about the book is the impressive evidence which it affords of the 
vast amount both of field-work and hard thinking which so many of 
the young scholars of China are devoting to the agrarian problem. 
This must be emphasised, for otherwise the book leaves a very painful 
impression, so dark is the picture which it presents and so stupendous 
the difficulties in the way of rural reconstruction which the authors 
describe. The extracts are culled from many sources. Some are from 
periodicals such as the Shun Pao (Weekly Forum) and the Chung-Kuo 
Nung-Ts’un. Some are publications of the Sun Yat-sen Institute for 
Advanced Culture and the Research Society for Chinese Agrarian 
Economy. Two or three of the most outspoken have a semi-official 
character such as the Report on Poppy-Growing in Yunnan, edited 
by the Rural Reconstruction Commission of the Executive Yuan, and 
the revealing picture of “‘ Military Requisitions and the Peasantry,”’ 
a monograph published by the Academia Sinica. 

But varied as are the sources and very different in natural conditions 
as are the parts of China which are described, there is astonishing 
unanimity as to the basic causes of the evils which scourge the afflicted 
peasantry of China and as to the reasons for the relative failure of the 
efforts so far made to remove them. That landlordism, whether in 
the traditional semi-feudal form or in the more modern aspect of 
commercial capitalism, is becoming as great a curse to China as it 
was to Czarist Russia and that the position of the small peasant and 
landless worker is becoming more and more intolerable, that the 
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intervention of foreign industrial capital has in the main increased 
rural poverty and insecurity and that, without a radical reform of the 
land-system, the drastic curbing of the power of vested interests and 
the education and organisation of the peasantry, there is small prospect 
of success for rural co-operative societies—these are the constantly 
recurring themes of this melancholy but salutary symposium. It is 
true that the criticisms are destructive rather than constructive. 
None of the authors avowedly advocates the Communist solution of the 
rural problem and no accounts of conditions in districts which are 
or have been under ‘‘ Red”’ control are included. By implication the 
majority of the writers favour the official Kuomintang programme of 
land-reform and peasant ownership as defined by Dr. Sun Yat-sen and 
are primarily concerned with the diagnosis of the evils which have 
to be removed before that programme can be realised. Almost the 
only article in the whole book which delineates a successful experiment 
is one describing four hopeful farm settlements in the Ho-tau Plain 
of the Upper Yellow River in Suiyuan, of which it is said that ‘“‘ they 
all seem imbued with the spirit of creative effort and a real determina- 
tion to succeed.’’ The accounts of other frontier regions such as 
Northern Manchuria, Paotow and Ningsia and of newly reclaimed areas 
such as the coastal marsh belt of Northern Kiangsu, now the premier 
cotton-growing district of China, reveal commercial exploitation at 
its worst; in the last case “‘ what began as an effort toward collective 
ownership has resulted in private property on a huge scale’”’ and 
“56-86 per cent. of the land is in the possession of only 1 per cent. 
of the total land-owning families.” 

Attention in Great Britain and America ought to be directed to the 
two articles entitled ‘‘ Tobacco Marketing in Eastern Shantung ”’ and 
“ Foreign Industrial Capital and the Peasantry in Honan,’ for if the 
facts there given are correct they constitute an appalling indictment 
of the methods adopted by well-known Western companies in relation 
to Chinese peasant cultivators. In the Preface to the volume re- 
sponsibility is disclaimed ‘‘ for statements of fact or opinion contained 
in the translations, though every effort has been made to check their 
accuracy.”’ But the prominence which these articles acquire by 
inclusion in a volume issued under the auspices of the I.P.R. demands 
that the statements there made should be fully investigated by the 
responsible authorities. The concluding paragraph of the second of 
these two articles reads as follows: ‘“‘It is now clear that foreign 
industrial capital has fully utilised the weakness of the Chinese political 
and economic system to assert its power and advance its profit, but 
the students and peasants have come to realise more and more that 
their increasing poverty . . . is chiefly due to the formidable alliance 
of the bureaucrats, rotten gentry and foreign capital.’’ Such general- 
isations have of course been made before, but in this and other articles 
in the book they are supported by what seems an impressive weight of 
evidence. 

The book would be considerably improved by a good index. 

P. M. Roxsy. 


98. BAUERNKRIEG IN CHINA. By Gustav Amann. 1939. (Heidel- 
berg: Kurt Vowinckel. 8vo. 158 pp. Ill. Rm. 6.50.) 

As a German engineer who has been close to Government circles 

for many years, Mr. Amann has had unusual insight into Chinese 

events, personalities and policies. He brings out in this, the third 
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instalment of a continuing ‘‘ History of China in Recent Times”’ that 
there was not in 1927 that complete break between Communists and 
capitalists which has subsequently been read into the events of that 
year. Many of those who supported the Kuomintang did not give 
up their faith in the early realisation of a representative people’s State. 
And many of those who withdrew from public life in silent condemna- 
tion of the Government’s tactics, nevertheless believed in evolutionary 
socialism rather than in class conflict to the better end. 

As in his previous book, Mr. Amann again paints a sympathetic 
and understandable portrait of the generalissimo; but he does justice 
also to the Communist leaders and, indeed, gives a remarkably objective 
account of the succession of campaigns to eliminate Communism. 
Whatever there was of ruthlessness on either side is not stressed as 
much as the undoubtedly sincere attempts made to effect agrarian 
reforms. Those of the Government, as here presented in some detail, 
certainly exceed in scope the demands of military strategy, though 
the necessity of pacifying reconquered areas provided the occasion 
for them. BRUNO LASKER. 


g9*. SUDOSTASIEN: Ein Kampffeld der Zukunft zwischen Weiss, 

Rot und Gelb. By Dr. Kurt Wiersbitzky. [Macht und Erde, 

Heft 10]. 1938. (Leipzig: Teubner. 8vo. 7opp. Rm. 1.50.) 

A rapid survey of South-Eastern Asia, emphasising its economic sig- 

nificance to foreign Powers, and touching briefly on the international 
importance of the struggle between China and Japan. 


THE UNITED STATES 


100*, THE AMERICAN DEFENSE OF NEUTRAL RIGHTS, I9I4-1917. By 
Alice M. Morrissey. 1939. (Cambridge: Harvard University 
Press; Oxford University Press. 8vo. xii + 230pp. Ios. 6d.) 

101*, WILSONS DIPLOMATIE IN DER FRIEDENSFRAGE IgI4-1917: [Bei- 
trage zur Geschichte der nachbismarkischer Zeit und des Welt- 
Krieges, Heft 40]. By Arnold Meine. 1938. (Stuttgart: 
Kohlhammer. 8vo. 156 pp. Rm. 6.) 

Dr. MorRIsseY argues in. this well-documented book that the 
United States Administration was not really neutral during the period 
of the World War before American intervention. ‘‘ The policy of the 
United States was not only discriminatory but avowedly so.” The 
attitude of Administration and people towards the cause of the Entente 
was a complex of three things, emotional, political and economic : these 
things inclined them to look favourably upon the British navy’s hand- 
ling of neutral shipping and to ignore the protests of the German 
Government. “ Wilson himself had the idealist’s dangerous capacity 
for righteous indignation and an equally alarming impatience of legal- 
istic arguments and attitudes.” The great bankers openly sympa- 
thised with the Entente. The author seems to hold, though “ negative 
evidence on this point cannot be conclusive,’ that the bankers desired 
American participation in the war in order to safeguard the invest- 
ments which they had already made. 

This book has great interest for the British people as well as for the 
Americans. The Americans should read it in conjunction with Grey’s 
Twenty-Five Years. Here they will find that in 1914-17, in spite of the 
sympathy of the Administration, American neutral policy was felt by 
the British Government to be very galling and hampering. British 
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readers, on the other hand, will learn that the U.S. Administration 
was going as far as it could to help the Entente without committing 
itself to participation. 

Dr. Morrissey’s book explains very fairly the German point of view 
in regard to Wilson’s administration of neutrality in 1914-17. It is 
well that this view should be explained. On the other hand, perhaps 
more credit might be given to Wilson’s consistency and to the fact that 
he never concealed from the Germans the result to which their policies 
were leading in regard to the United States. His “strict account- 
ability ’”’ note was, as Dr. Morrissey observes, sent at the very opening 
of the submarine controversy. Dr. Morrissey’s final judgment on 1917 
is: “‘ The United States went to war with Germany because it passed 
a moral judgment on her behaviour, because it insisted upon a broad 
interpretation of neutral rights, and because after developing a huge 
economic interest in one side it lacked an economic deterrent in going 
to war with the other.” 


Herr Meine’s study, too, is a very well-documented work, the 
evidence which it marshals points to the same conclusion as Dr. Morris- 
sey, namely that the moral and “‘ ideological”’ sympathy of Wilson and 
indeed of the United States Administration and people for the Entente 
cause vitally affected the American policy of neutrality. The author 
points out the dramatic effect of the sinking of the Lusitania which 
fanned American opinion to ‘“ white-heat.” He is of opinion that 
Lansing from the first considered German methods of warfare as certain 
sooner or later to bring the United States into the war on the Entente 
side. He also stresses the influence of Colonel House on President 
Wilson. R. B. Mowat. 


102. COURT OVER CONSTITUTION : a study of Judicial Review as an 
Instrument of Popular Government. By Edward S. Corwin. 
1938. (Princeton University Press; Oxford University Press. 
8vo. xi-+ 273 pp. $2.50.) 

103. FRANKLIN ROOSEVELT: his life and achievement. By Basil 
Maine. 1938. (London: John Murray. 8vo. vii + 286 pp. 
Ios. 6d.) 


PROFESSOR CoRWIN is a leading authority on the interpretation and 
development of the American Constitution, and in Court over Constitu- 
tion he writes with insight and erudition, not unmixed with a certain 
sprightliness, on the réle of the Supreme Court in American affairs. 
The present volume is perhaps one for the specialist rather than for 
the layman; but its bearings are of general importance, and Professor 
Corwin brings out the essence of that 150-year-old conflict between 
Court and Legislature which is implicit in the Court’s review power of 
Federal legislation. From time to time this latent conflict produces 
a major crisis in American public life, the most recent example being 
the storm which centred around the Court’s decisions holding invalid 
much of President Roosevelt’s New Deal legislation. It was a chal- 
lenge which the President did not hesitate to accept; and although his 
proposals for altering the composition of the Court brought about his 
first serious defeat in Congress, more recent decisions suggest that the 
President’s offensive was not in vain, and that the Court has begun to 
conform more nearly to a public opinion which has of recent years 
changed radically in its outlook on social and economic questions. 
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The late Lord Balfour once expressed the view that, of all the attri- 
butes that go to make up the statesman, the most to be desired was 
courage. Mr. Maine’s biography of Franklin Roosevelt lends emphasis 
to this dictum. The record of the President’s earlier years is that of a 
rather ordinary young man reared in a sheltered environment, and 
hardly to be distinguished in outlook or ability from a thousand others 
of his class and generation. But almost from the moment of his entry 
into politics, at the age of twenty-eight, as State Senator for New York 
State, Roosevelt showed himself to be a resourceful and determined 
fighter, who from the outset was ready to challenge the entrenched and 
often corrupt forces of political privilege and power. 

This is an intimate and readable study of the President. It does 
not attempt—to do so would, indeed, be premature—to estimate the 
significance for his time and generation of one whose dynamic person- 
ality may well be a determining factor in the history of democracy as 
we know it. ARTHUR LouRIE. 


104. I THINK ALOUD IN AMERICA. By Odette Keun. 1939. (London: 
Longmans, Green. 8vo. viii + 349 pp. 12s. 6d.) 

CONGRATULATIONS to Odette Keun for the wit and wisdom of her 
book and for her rare realisation of two fundamental facts—that it 
takes longer than a week to write a credible book on the United States, 
and that the city of New York is not the apex and epitome of American 
life. 

Her observations are cruel—‘“‘ There is not enough personality in 
the average American to fill a thimble.”” And kind—‘‘ No European can 
have the faintest notion of the courtesy and kindness and miraculous 
patience of American officials.” And just—in spite of her Republi- 
can friends’ unceasing talk of the “ fiend in the White House,” she feels 
able to divine in him a “ keen taste for justice, generosity and humane- 
ness.” 

The very contradictions of the book are the contradictions of 
America itself. She sees a land now of privilege and privileges, but 
with the splendid original vision of “‘ genuine liberty, genuine self- 
government and genuine self-respect ”’ never entirely lost. 

Epna W. ForTINGTON. 


105. DIE NEUTRALITAT DER VEREINIGTEN STAATEN. By E. Neumann. 
[Veroffentlichungen der Hochschule fiir Politik, Forschungs- 
abteilung.| 1939. (Berlin: Junker und Diinnhaupt. 8vo. 
126 pp. Rm. 5.) 

A BOOK on United States neutrality is very timely. Herr 
Neumann’s work is compendious, comprising 117 pages, exclusive of 
eight pages of useful bibliography. It gives a historical account of the 
neutral attitude and aspirations of the American people. It also 
carefully describes the laws or system of laws which the United States 
has from time to time enacted in order to preserve its neutrality. The 
interest of the subject for students and for politicians is to observe 
the relation between the historic and permanent desire of the Americans 
for neutrality on the one hand and their feeling of antagonism towards 
anaggressoron the other. This feeling, which is or was very widespread 
in the United States has, in Herr Neumann’s opinion, been considerably 
modified since the failure of the “‘ Italian-Ethiopian Sanctions Con- 
flict,” and since, in consequence of that failure, Switzerland, the 
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Netherlands and the Scandinavian States have withdrawn from the 
Sanctions method. With this thought Herr Neumann concludes his 
examination. R. B. Mowat. 


106*. AMERICA AND THE STRIFE OF EuroPE. By Professor J. F. Rippy. 
1939. (University of Chicago Press; Cambridge University 


Press. 8vo. xiii-+ 264 pp. 9s.) 


PRoFEssoR Rippy’s book is a clear and penetrating survey of 
American foreign policy since 1789. The “‘ motivation ”’ of this policy 
has been threefold: Isolationism, Expansionism, and Pacification of 
Europe, and the three have been often intermingled. Most interesting 
is the section dealing with American expansionism. Self-defence, 
ensuring the non-interference of European Powers in the Caribbean 
Zone, ‘‘ manifest destiny,” and “‘ shouldering the white man’s burden ” 
have all played their part. All these causes and their justification are 
illustrated by extracts from speeches from public men of the time 
which make most illuminating reading. The active steps taken by 
Presidents Theodore Roosevelt, Bryan and Wilson, to pacify a troubled 
Europe are also analysed. Professor Rippy concludes with observations 
on possible American policies towards current international problems, 
and he believes that isolationism will not win the day. 

K. C. BoswELL. 


107. THE NEGRO IMMIGRANT: His Background, Characteristics and 
Social Adjustment, 1899-1937. By Ira De R. Reid. 19309. 
(New York : Columbia University Press; London: P. S. King. 
8vo. 261 pp. 14s.) 

Tus book deals with immigrant Negroes into the United States 

since the Civil War. Coming from French, Spanish, Portuguese and 
British possessions they arrive already equipped with these languages 
and outlooks and consequently have to undergo a more difficult 
process of adjustment than do their white brothers with the same 
qualifications, owing to the bi-racialism of the United States. As the 
author expresses it : 
To move from an area where class and caste are catholic to a bi-racial set-up, 
where the Negro group is only partially accommodated to the whole social 
environment, creates problems of individual and group adjustment that, though 
not quantitatively manifest, are qualitatively operative. 


The several curious and significant results of these difficulties are 
fully described. Among them may be quoted the prejudice of resident 
Negroes owing to the often better education and greater sensitiveness 
of the immigrants. It is estimated, for example, that in New York 
as high as one-third of the Negro professional population—particularly 
physicians, dentists and lawyers—is foreign-born. As for the British 
West Indians, having been taught to stand up for their rights they 
are inclined to become great litigants, and to stand upon their dignity, 
hence the railroads hesitate to employ them owing to their tendency 
to resent the supposed insults of passengers. However, as in all 
such cases, the second and subsequent generations, born in the new 
environment, conform to it more easily; but the process is an interest- 
ing study. H. A. WYNDHAM. 


108*, AMERICA AND THE NEXT WAR—AN ISOLATIONIST’S ESTIMATE. 
By C. Hartley Grattan. Reprinted from the University of 
Toronto Quarterly, Vol. VIII, No. 3, April, 1939. 
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LATIN AMERICA 


tog. A History oF Mexico. By Henry Bamford Parkes. 10939. 
“i 939 
(London: Methuen. 8vo. xii + 432 pp. 16s.) 


Mr. H. B. Parkes, the writer of this new and up-to-date ‘‘ History 
of Mexico,” puts first things first. He begins this history by a refer- 
ence to Man’s first beginnings—in the table-lands of Asia—from 
whence sprang two streams of migration, one towards the East and 
another towards the West, which eventually met and mingled on the 
American continent. To quote Mr. Parkes, ‘‘ the history of their 
mingling is the history of Mexico and of other Latin-American 
countries.” 

From a beginning so far away in time and space the author brings 
his readers quickly to the New World of Columbus and so to Mexico 
ana the epic of its conquest by that mere handful of Spaniards of 
tremendous energy and hardihood whose exploits there, whenever 
thought of, take one’s breath away; and who is there who is not sorry 
and even aggrieved that admiration must be mixed with horror at 
the instances of their unbridled greed and callous cruelty ? 

So repugnant is the evil they did that it costs an effort to be fair 
in review and to give due credit to the great work really done by the 
minority of men of good-will among the conquering race, and to the 
prolonged, strong and sincere and even heroic efforts made by the 
Spanish Monarchy and the Catholic Missionaries to protect and raise 
the conquered inhabitants : efforts which were obstructed and hampered 
at every turn by the lust for power and riches ever persisting among 
the majority of the European invaders. Not that cruelty and oppres- 
sion were strange to the American races : very far from it, as our author 
shows. It is the tragic contrast between the message of Divine Love 
that was carried to them and the reprobate conduct of the predatory 
adventurers which so rankles and disturbs. Readers of this history 
will see that the contrast and the conflict continue, while to-day the 
opposing elements are more clearly distinct in badge and banner. 
Church and State are no longer so apparently confounded together 
as they were, to the spiritual detriment of the Church, in the days of the 
Spanish Imperial rule; the Church is now being treated as an enemy 
by an atheistic State with a social and artistic cult which seeks in- 
spiration in the latent Indianism of the population. European and 
Christian values have suffered from the grave faults of their ostensible 
representatives, and the issues both in politics and education and in 
social structure are still obscure. 

This obscurity is admitted in the author’s judicial “‘ conclusion ’’ 
in which he recognises the blemishes and the disappointing results of 
the latest Revolution, but sees here and there some examples of 
honest co-operative peasantry which suggest to him “that Indian 
Mexico is emerging from the four-century interlude of white domin- 
ation and that the Indian races have enough vitality to slough off the 
habits created in them by oppression and exploitation and to create 
a future of their own.” 

It is quite impossible in a short notice to review this carefully 
compacted history. It is packed with all pertinent facts and alive with 
interest. The extent and variety of the authorities and research on 
which it is based are reflected in a bibliography which occupies over 
eight pages of close print. Political ‘‘ideology’’ is not obtruded, 
and the anti-ecclesiastic background is not more emphasised than 
prevailing fashion and philosophy would lead one to expect. 
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The earlier sections are of much more general interest than those 
that recount the welter of factional strife which, but for the interlude 
of the Diaz régime, has been the miserable experience of Mexico ever 
since the triumph of the French Revolution. It is worth saying that 
in the latest phase several important experiments in monetary, 
financial and social matters have been made and with instructive results. 

All readers will welcome the good index, and the stranger to Mexico 
will be glad to be able to glance time and again at the front and back 
cover maps. R. D. HuTcuison. 


110*. AN EyE WITNEsS OF Mexico. By R. H. K. Marett. 19309. 
(London: Humphrey Milford. 8vo. xi-+ 268 pp. 8s. 6d.) 


Tuis is a well-got-up book and gives a straightforward and un- 
pretentious account of people and things Mexican as seen to-day by 
a normal, kindly Englishman of good education, who made a long 
stay in Mexico and was so happily placed as to see, learn and under- 
stand much more than do most Englishmen who visit that country. 

The eye that here witnesses does not show itself to be of poet, 
painter or philosopher, and there is very much in Mexico that remains 
invisible and unappealing to the unblest vision. But here we may 
not be quite fair to the author, who admits having acted as correspon- 
dent of The Times. His discipline as such may have influenced him 
in repressing enthusiasms that could not have failed to be neutralised 
in the alembic of that journal. The illustrations are few but really 
illustrative of the text, which reads easily, whether it deals with 
character or circumstance. 

The chapters likely to be of greater general interest are those which 
tell of the “‘ old order ”’ (mainly in its rural aspect) and of its passing ; 
of ‘“‘ The Revolution ”’ (1910 and still going on); and of the social and 
economic effects of this long unrest. In dealing with these matters 
the author has observed and studied carefully, and he evidently 
gathered copious and authentic information. His presentation is at 
once full and fair and his appreciations generally acceptable. 

The notorious economic failure of the collective farming and in- 
dustrial experiments of the Cardenas dictatorship is shown clearly and 
quite dispassionately. The effects of these experiments on the charac- 
ter and prospects of the masses they are meant to benefit are considered, 
but judgment is wisely withheld. The honesty and good intentions 
of President Cardenas are recognised, while the deplorable effects of 
his measures are made evident, and the sinister influences that have been 
playing upon his socialistic enthusiasms, exploiting his virtues, his 
limitations and his prejudices are sufficiently indicated. 

The book ends on a questioning note: ‘‘ Whither Mexico?”’ It 
is altogether a welcome, matter-of-fact book and one which gives the 
reader some solid ground on which to venture an answer to the question 
it asks. R. D. HutTcuison. 


111. THE JURISPRUDENCE OF THE GENERAL CLAIMS COMMISSION, 
UNITED STATES AND MEXxIco, under the Convention of September 
8th, 1923. By Dr. J. G. de Beus. 1938. (The Hague: 
Martinus Nijhoff. Roy. 8vo. xii -+ 342 pp. 6 guilders.) 

THOUGH not a book for the layman, this is a valuable contribution 
to the study of international jurisprudence. It deals with the more 
important decisions of the cases presented to the General Claims Com- 
mission created by the United States and Mexico for the settlement of 
the claims of their respective citizens against the other Government 
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which arose from the revolutionary disturbances in Mexico during the 
period 1910-20. The prevalence of lawlessness. throughout these years 
while the power and authority of Government were constantly shifting 
from one “ caudillo’”’ to another, and the illegal occupation of Vera 
Cruz by the American forces in 1914, produced instances of international 
delinquency of a most varied and intricate character, and of great 
interest to the international lawyer. A long and perhaps the most 
interesting chapter is that devoted to the “‘ Calvo’ clause, which has 
for a long time past been a thorn in the flesh of the Mexican conces- 
sionaire, and on the whole the conclusion at which it arrives, namely 
that after a case has been decided by the Mexican Court resort to 
diplomatic procedure is not necessarily excluded, may offer him some 
comfort. A melancholy reflection is to be drawn from the fact that 
though the Commission sat for five years, 1924-9, only 148 cases out of 
3617 were finally decided, and it would seem unlikely that the Com- 
mission will ever sit again. The language is clear throughout and the 
English excellent. VINCENT W. YORKE. 


112*. DER  BRASILIANISCHE INTEGRALISMUS. By  Karl-Heinrich 
Hunsche. 1938. (Stuttgart: Kohlhammer. 8vo. xi-+ 247 
pp. Rm. 6.80.) 


THERE is nothing remarkable in the fact that the first thorough 
European study of the Integralist Movement in Brazil should be written 
by a German well acquainted with that country: what is, perhaps, 
interesting is that it is written with considerable restraint and a genuine 
desire to present the real objectives of the movement. 

“Integralism ’’ has its leader, Plinio Salgado, who founded it in 
1932; its prophet, the distinguished Brazilian author, Gustavo Bar- 
roso; its “shirt” (green); its sign, a Greek sigma; its militia; and 
other familiar features. Or rather, it had all these things and many 
others, but at the end of 1937 it was proscribed as an organised move- 
ment, and driven underground. By that time it had reached two 
million adherents; but such figures are of no great significance in 
Brazil, and many observers think that its influence has been greatly 
exaggerated. 

The similarity between Integralism and Nazism, although it is 
certainly more than shirt-deep, is hardly much more than skin-deep. 
In particular, Integralism, being a Brazilian product, cannot hope to 
stand for racial purity; the vastness of the country compels it to grant 
concessions to democratic and federal forms; its anti-Semitism not 
only loses much of its significance, but is economic rather than political 
or racial; and it definitely seeks to avoid a religious conflict, and to 
appeal to Christian sentiment. It has more in common with Fascism, 
although here, too, there are notable differences. 

The reader who has other sources of information on this topic will 
not follow Dr. Hunsche all the way in his exposition. But his book 
is to be recommended for its careful outline of the movement and the 
ample appendices with documentation illustrating his points. 

KENNETH GRUBB. 


113. AMERICA SOUTH. By Carleton Beals. 1938. (London: Lippin- 
cott Co. 8vo. 559 pp. I5s.) 

Any attempt to promote understanding and goodwill between the 
peoples of different nations is of value in these uneasy times, and Mr. 
Carleton Beals in America South has made a valuable contribution to 
the literature on Latin America intended for the average citizen. His 
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title rather under-states the scope of the book, since Mexico and 
Central America receive equal consideration with the southern conti- 
nent. 

The author has the advantage of an historical mind, and he rightly 
sets out to explain modern phenomena by tracing their origins and 
developments in history. It is perhaps inevitable that, when so much 
information is summarised in one volume of moderate proportions, 
the reader should at times feel inclined to question, if not the facts, the 
way in which they have been presented. The final chapters on Pan- 
Americanism and the Monroe doctrine are of topical interest, and 
Mr. Beals achieves in them a fine impartiality. 

The book has an excellent index, but lacks documentation. It has 
the virtue of being both serious and extremely readable. 


4 J. Duvat RIcE. 
ERRATUM 


In Mr. C. W. Jenks’ review of Le Contréle de l’application des 
Conventions internationales du travail on p. 544 of the last issue (July— 
August) of the Journal, the sentence beginning on line 9 from the 
bottom of the page should read : 

Brazil and the United States are at present in this position ; 

Japan is still formally so, though she has notified her with- 

drawal; and Chile, Hungary, Peru and Venezuela, which have 

given notice of withdrawal from the League but have officially 
notified their intentions of retaining membership of the Organisa- 


tion, are prospectively so. 
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